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338 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 


F. S. R. writes to correct two errors in 
the March number of our Magazine. In 
the memoir of the Earl of Stair it was 
stated that the British Peerage of Oxen- 
foord created in 1841 has become extinct. 
This is not so, as a special remainder was 
granted to the present Earl. 

In the memoir of Viscount Melbourne 
it is also incorrectly stated that Lady Pal- 
merston is childless. By her first husband 
the late Earl Cowper she has several 
children. By the death of her brother, she 
succeeds as heiress to the family estates, 
which came originally from Mr. Peniston 
Lamb, a great conveyancing lawyer of 
Lincoln’s Inn, about a century ago. The 
splendid family plate, which, with Brockett 
Hall, paid 1,500/. duty to the State when 
it last passed in 1848 to the late Viscount, 
will now again, within a short four years, 
pay the same tax. It is very valuable and 
massive, and with the pictures, of which 
there is a fine collection at Brockett, con- 
stitutes a magnificent heir-loom for the 
Cowper family. 

By the will of the late Viscount Mel- 
bourne, the dowager Viscountess derives 
an interest of 7,000/. per annum payable 
from the person holding the entailed es- 
tates at Melbourne and Brockett. The 
residue of the real and personal estate, the 
latter of which is sworn under 160,0002., is 
bequeathed to Viscountess Palmerston. 

GENEALOGICUS observes that, in con- 
sequence of a verdict obtained by the pro- 
prietors of the Weekly Dispatch against 
the Duke of Brunswick and others (upon 
a new trial upon a former action in which 
the Duke obtained a verdict of 5007. da- 
mages), proceedings of outlawry have been 
issued against the Duke out of the Sheriff's 
Court of Middlesex, and the Duke has 
thereupon been proclaimed an outlaw “ by 
the name and description of Charles Fre- 
derick Augustus William Guelph, esquire.” 
This surname of Guelph is also popularly 
attributed to our own Royal Family ; but 
not by the Heralds’ College, in whose re- 
cords they are styled ‘‘ Prince George of 
Brunswick Lunenburg,’”’ &c. GENEA- 
LOGICUS inquires whether there is any sub- 
stantial authority for assigning “‘ Guelph”’ 
as a surname to the House of Brunswick ? 

We understand that the favourite Chair 
of the Poet Mason has been bequeathed 
by the late Rev. William Alderson (who 
was commemorated in our Obituary of 
November last, p. 531) to the Rev. John 
Mitford, the Editor of Gray; and that Mrs. 
Alderson has also very kindly given to Mr. 
Mitford the portrait of the Poet Whyte- 
head, painted by Mason’s own hand, which 
recently adorned the parsonage at Aston. 

Addenda to the Obituary of Clergymen 
in p. 327.—The Rev. A. H. Small was the 
eldest son of the late Rev, Henry Small, of 


Clifton Reynes, Bucks.—The Rev. E. S. 
Croft was the second son of the late John 
Croft, esq. of Langford Court, Somerset. 
—The Rev. H. N. Beaver was the eldest 
son of the late Major Beaver, of H.M. 
19th Foot. 

P. 328. The Rev. Francis Clerke was the 
second son of the late Rev. Sir Wm. Henry 
Clerke, the eighth Bart. Rector of Bury 
in Lancashire, by Byzantia, daughter of 
Thomas Cartwright, esq. of Aynhoe, co. 
Northampton ; and elder brother to the 
Rev. Charles Carr Clerke, B.D. sometime 
Archdeacon of Oxford. 

The National Gallery.—In the House 
of Commons, on the 8th of March, Col. 
Mure moved for a Committee to inquire 
into the management of the National Gal- 
lery,—also to consider in what way the 
collective monuments of antiquity and fine 
art possessed by the nation might be most 
securely preserved, judiciously augmented, 
and advantageously exhibited to the public. 
Allusion was made to the Committee of 
1850, and to the excitement that has re- 
cently existed in the public mind with re- 
ference to the cleaning of the pictures. 
It was admitted that a very great advance 
had taken place both in public opinion 
and in the spirit of public discussion and 
speculation relative to the arts and insti- 
tutions of the country since 1850—a 
change which is doubtless largely at- 
tributable to the Great Exhibition. The 
system of management of the National 
Gallery—the smallness of our collections 
—the want of an architectural gallery, and 
of space for a national collection of sculp- 
ture, and for the exhibition of prints and 
drawings—were dwelt on with emphasis, 
and any further unnecessary delay in pro- 
viding sufficient and efficient space for a 
really national collection of works of art 
was strongly deprecated. Ministers (i. e. 
Lord John Russell and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) admitted most of the com- 
plaints and recommendations,—raised the 
question so often and so fully discussed of 
the re-arrangement of the various national 
collections,—and warmly supported the 
proposition. They declared, however, that 
no determination had been arrived at as to 
the retention of the National Gallery in 
Trafalgar Square, or the removal of the col- 
lection to another spot. On the 18th of 
March the Committee was appointed,— 
to consist of the following gentlemen :— 
Colonel Mure, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Char- 
teris, Mr. Stirling, Mr. R. Currie, Mr. 
Milnes, Mr. Marshall, Lord Seymour, Mr. 
Vernon, Lord Brooke, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. 
Ewart, Mr. B. Wall, Sir W. Molesworth, 
Mr. Hardinge, Lord Graham, and Mr. 
Hamilton. 

Erratum.—P. 286, col. 2, 1. 33, for 
‘* in which’’ read ‘‘ of which.’’ 
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THE TEXT OF SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS. 


Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare’s Plays: from early manuscript 
corrections in a copy of the folio, 1632, in the possession of J. Payne Collier, Esq. 
F.S.A. 8vo. 1853. 


WE thought we had almost done with emendations of the text of Shakspere. 
After a century of learned and painstaking commentators had spent all their 
ingenuity in correcting what appeared corrupt, and elucidating what was ob- 
scure, the text as at last settled seemed to meet, if not with satisfaction, at least 
with acquiescence ; and the way was left open for critics of another stamp and 
of a higher aim, whose thoughts were to be bestowed upon the spirit instead 
of the letter—upon the conception of the drama, and the method of its embodi- 
ment, rather than upon the mode of expression of individual thoughts. The 
tendency with respect to the text has latterly been to return to the old readings, 
and admit no alteration without authority ; and it is in this reverential spirit 
that the last editor of Shakspere, Mr. Collier, has just completed his work. In 
spite of our anticipations, however, and in spite of Mr. Collier’s own editorial 
spirit, we have here put forth by that gentleman’s means a volume which, if we 
mistake not, will do more for revolutionizing and more for amending the printed 
words of the poet, than all the critics whose labours fill the one-and-twenty 
volumes of the Variorum Editiof. 

The circumstances under which the Works of Shakspere appeared first in 
print were peculiarly disadvantageous to the accuracy of the impression. 
Shakspere probably retired to his native town in the year 1612, a few months 
after ‘The Tempest was first produced, and died on the 23rd of April, 1616. 
During the period between 1597 and 1621 twenty’out of the thirty-four plays 
usually attributed to Shakspere oozed out in separate pamphlets, without the 
authority of those who were in possession of the author's manuscripts. These 
surreptitious pamphlets are “the quartos” so often referred to by the critics 
of the Shakspere text. ‘The co-proprietors with the poet in the Globe and 
Blackfriars theatres were interested in keeping in their own hands the copies 
of all plays which might form the attraction of their own houses. The right 
to the use of plays written for the company was thought, no doubt, to pass 
with the other theatrical “ properties;” and it is a remarkable fact, proved by a 
document printed by Mr. Collier, that in 1608 all the “properties” of the Black- 
friars playhouse, valued at 500/., belonged to Shakspere.* But, in those days of 
ill-defined copyright, literary property was best protected by keeping it out of 
the power of others to invade it. For the sake, therefore, both of preventing 
other companies of players from trespassing on their ground, and perhaps also 
of stimulating the curiosity and interest of the public in works which they could 
only enjoy at the theatre, and not at home, the company of players to which 


* Collier’s Shakespeare, vol. i. p. ccxx. 
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Shakspere belonged did their best to impede the circulation in print of these 
popular works. It would appear an odious thing in his old companions to have 
so retarded the fame of their friend, and endangered the very safety of the 
treasures committed to them, did we not know that the author himself must 


-have been a party to this concealment of his works; and it must ever be a 


source of wonder that Shakspere should have left London, and abandoned his 
manuscripts, without taking any steps for securing the perpetuation of his 
writings in a correct form. Still, in spite of the jealousy of the players, Lear, 
Hamlet, and Othello, and the greater number of the “ Histories,” had appeared 
in the manner we have mentioned ; and we have no doubt that, had not Shak- 
spere been cut off in the prime of life, he would have himself given his works 
to the public in a complete form. That this was his intention is almost implied 
in the terms in which Heminge and Condell, his friends and fellow-players, and 
both partners with him in the Blackfriars theatre, express themselves in the 
preface to the folio of 1623, the first collected edition of his plays :— 


It had bene a thing we confesse worthie 
to have bene wished that the Author him- 
selfe had lived to have set forth and overseen 
his owne writings. But since it hath bin 
ordained otherwise, and he by death de- 
parted from that right, we pray you do no 
envie his friends the office of their care 
and paine to have collected and publish’d 


where (before) you were Shus’d with divers 
stolne and surreptitious copies, maimed 
and deformed by the frauds and stealthes 
of injurious imposters that exposed them : 
even those are now offered to your view 
cur’d and perfect of their limbes; and all 
the rest absolute in their members as he 
conceived them. 


them, and so to have publish’d them, as 


In spite of the boast here made of the improvement in the text of the 
lays which had before been published in quarto, Mr. Collier considers 
it certain that all that was done with respect to these plays was to put the 
latest edition into the hands of the printer; and with respect to the plays 
which appeared for the first time in the folio, he thinks it probable that 
they were transcribed for the press by persons to whom the plays were read 
from the playhouse manuscript. ‘Thus the blunders resulting from mis- 
hearing would be added to those which would arise from mis-reading ; and 
it is not diflicult to conclude, from the appearance of the text, that no great 
pains were taken by those whose names are appended as editors in the correction 
of the press. ,The result is, that the text of the first folio, which has been the 
basis of all subsequent editions, no recurrence having been made for any sub- 
sequent reprint to the original sources, is confessedly far from perfect ; and the 
second folio, that of 1632, though printed with some care, and considered by 
Stevens a valuable aid in the elucidation of the text, is—except in a few cor- 
rections apparently conjectural and often mistaken—a reprint of the first. 
Shakspere’s first editors appear to have had the authority of the poet’s own 


manuscripts. As an argumént as well of the correctness as the genuineness of 


their edition, they say,—* His mind and hand went together, and what he 
thought he uttered with that easiness that we have scarse received from him a 
blot in his papers.” What became of these invaluable papers after their contents 
had been so far from perfectly made public? His “ fellows and friends” per- 
haps looked on them as functa officio, mere waste paper, and they probably were 
laid aside until, on the alteration or destruction of the playhouse,* they may 
have perished with the building, or have served to feed the oven of some city 
baker. A virtuoso in autographs, had such a person then existed, might per- 
haps have had them for the asking, and by preserving them have done such 
good service to literature as does not often fall to the lot of a “ collector.” 

But to turn at length to the volume before us. In the spring of 1849 Mr. 
Collier bought of the late Mr. Rodd, of Great Newport-street, a copy of the 
second folio of Shakspere’s Plays, which he describes as “much cropped, the 


* The Globe Theatre was burnt down and rebuilt in 1613; the Blackfriars Theatre 
lasted until 1655, when, the representations having probably for some time ceased, it was 
pulled down and replaced by dwelling-houses, Collier’s Shakespeare, vol. i. p. ccxliii, 
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covers old and greasy, and imperfect at the beginning and end.” ‘This book 
was laid aside by its purchaser for more than a year; but when at last it was 
consulted, it was discovered “that there was scarcely a page which did not 
present, in a handwriting of the time, some emendations in the pointing or in 
the text, while on most of them they were frequent, and on many numerous.” 
From a careful scrutiny of this singular volume, Mr. Collier concluded that all 
these corrections were in the same handwriting, though they appeared to have 


been the work of several years. 


But beside this (continues Mr. Collier) 
there are at least two other very peculiar 
features in the volume. Many passages in 
nearly all the plays are struck out with a 
pen, as if for the purpose of shortening the 
performance ; and we need not feel much 
hesitation in coming to the conclusion, that 
these omissions had reference to the re- 
presentation of the plays by some com- 
pany, about the date of the folio, 1632. 
To this fact we may add, that hundreds of 
stage-directions have been inserted in ma- 
nuscript, as if for the guidance and in- 
struction of actors, in order that no mis- 
take might be made in what is usually 
denominated stage-business. It is known 
that in this respect the old printed copies 
are very deficient; and sometimes the 


written additions of this kind seem even 
more frequent and more explicit than 
might be thought necessary. The erasures 
of passages and scenes are quite incon- 
sistent with the notion that a new edition 
of the folio, 1632, was contemplated ; and 
how are they, and the new stage-direc- 
tions, and ‘‘ asides,’’ to be accounted for, 
excepting on the supposition that the 
volume once belonged to a person inte- 
rested in, or connected with, one of our 
early theatres? The continuation of the 
corrections and emendations, in spite of 
and through the erasures, may show that 
they were done at a different time and by 
a different person; but who shall say 
which was done first, or whether both were 
not, in fact, the work of the same hand ? 


In the book before us Mr. Collier has given us all the important corrections 
contained in his volume, together with his own observations upon them, in the 
form of additional notes to his edition of the plays. Such a discovery cannot, to 
say the least, but be an object of much curiosity. The players who first edited 
Shakspere conclude their preface by commending their readers, for the further 
elucidation of the author, “ to other of his friends” (that is, the players of the 
day,) “ who, if you need, can be your guides.” What if we have teow one of 


those “friends,” who may turn out to be our guide in a quite different way 


from that intended by Master Heminge? The emendations before us are due 
either to the conjectures of their author, to the authority of manuscripts, or to 
the traditions of the stage. Perhaps their compiler drew from all these sources. 
To enable our readers to form some opinion upon their probable origin will be 
the object of our present observations. 

Of the two methods by which the genuineness and authority of the emenda- 
tions here offered might be proved, the external evidence almost entirely fails. 
The very history of the volume during the last ten years is wanting. The 
bookseller who sold it is dead. His papers give no clue from whence it came. 
Mr. Collier has an impression that the parccl which he saw opened came from 
Bedfordshire. The name “Thomas Perkins” is upon the rough-calf cover, 
which, however, Mr. Collier considers not to have been the original binding. 
This name suggested to the purchaser’s mind a player of the same surname 
who performed in Marlow’s “ Jew of Malta” shortly before 1633. The Christian 
name of that actor turns out to have been Richard ; still, as Mr. Collier re- 
marks, Thomas Perkins may have been the descendant of Richard. We may 
also observe, that in the playing licence given to James Burbage and his com- 
panions, the players of the generation before Shakspere, a “John Perkyn” 
is one of the actors mentioned. This double coincidence of name lends only 
a slight additional probability to the supposition which is suggested by the 
nature of the alterations, that the old possessor of the volume was himself 
connected with the stage. 

It is however from internal evidence that the question of the genuineness of 
the emendations must be decided. We shall proceed, therefore, to illustrate 
by a few examples the nature and value of the corrections proposed by this 
long-forgotten critic. In correcting manifest errors of the press, he trusted no 
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doubt to his own acuteness, and many of the various readings proposed have 
the air rather of conjecture than authority ; yet, in a very large number of the 
more important emendations, we think our readers will see reason to suspect 
that the corrector had some means of supplying the deficiencies of his text, 
which none of the editors, since Heminge and Condell, have possessed. 

In the first place it is to be observed that this old annotator goes so far as to 
introduce, in nine different places at least, entire lines. The probability of 
such a correction being necessary in a work so carelessly printed as the first 
folios of Shakspere is illustrated by Mr. Collier by the fact that in the Variorum 
Edition of 1821 no fewer than three entire lines are omitted in three several 
a Some at least of these old additions are so necessary to the sense, and 

ave so much the air of the poet, that it is difficult not to believe them the 
work of Shakspere. In The Two Gentlemen of Verona, for example, (act iv. 
sc. 3) Sir Eglamour says to Silvia, according to the established reading : 


Madam, I pity much your grievances ; 
Which since I know they virtuously are placed, 
I give consent to go along with you. 


The corrector of the folio 1632 adds after the first line we have quoted, the 
following : 
And the most true affections that you bear. 


Again in Coriolanus (act iii. sc. 2) the line printed below in italics is en- 
tirely an insertion of this old annotator. Volumnia says to Coriolanus : 


Pray be counselled : 
I have a heart as little apt as yours 
To brook control without the use of anger, 
But yet a brain that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage. 


It is remarkable that in neither of the above passages has the deficiency of a 
line which, when once pointed out, is so manifest, been observed by the com- 
mentators. Johnson only in the former instance seems to have felt the want 
of connection which existed, and accordingly he tells us to construe “ grievances” 
“sorrowful affections.” Now the question naturally arises, to what source 
are the suggested additions to be attributed? Are they due to the ingenuity 
of the old commentator or to some means of information which subsequent 
critics have not possessed? If to the former, it must at least be admitted that 
the old possessor of this volume, in more instances than one, not only dis- 
covered a rent which has escaped the eyes of all subsequent observers, but 
succeeded in mending it with a fragment which, in colour and texture, is 
utterly undistinguishable from the original material. With respect to the 

assage from Coriolanus another observation suggests itself, which makes us 

incline to think the change proposed had some other ground besides conjecture. 
If we suppose the two lines which follow one another to have atduale con- 
cluded with the same three words, that is, if we suppose the line supplied to be 
of Shakspere’s writing, nothing was of more likely occurrence than the acci- 
dental omission of one of these lines in printing; if, on the other hand, we 
suppose the critic to have drawn on his own resources to fill up the gap which 
he had observed, it is far more probable that he would not have chosen to 
repeat exactly the expression used in the next line. “ Without access of 
anger,” for example, would have been an expression as Shaksperian, and, 
perhaps, more suited to the sense. 

There is another instance of a line added in Love’s Labour Lost which 
contains so extraordinary and, at the same time, so suitable and comic an 
expression, that we can scarcely suppose it to have been inserted without some 
authority. In Costard’s soliloquy (act iv. sc. 1) that “ unlettered swain” 
delivers himself as follows. ‘The speech is throughout in rhyme, and the words 
in italics are supplied by our corrector. 
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Armado o’ the one side—O, a most dainty man ! 

To see him walk before a lady and to bear her fan ! 

To see him kiss his hand ! and how sweetly a’ will swear, 
Looking babies in her eyes his passion to declare ! 

And his page o’ t’other side, that handful of small wit ! 
Ah ! heavens! it is a most pathetical nit ! 


Here the defect may have been suggested by the rhyme, but it is difficult 
to suppose that it was supplied from conjecture. We should have preferred in 
the last line but one to read “ that small handful of wit ;” and perhaps this was 
intended by the annotator, whose additional words are usually written at the 
side of the page. We have cited this example not for its interest, but simply to 
illustrate the important question of the probable authority of these corrections. 

Another remarkable circumstance in illustration of the same question is the 
fact that emendations are very frequently offered where there is no necessity to 
resort to alteration for a meaning. ‘This most often occurs where lines are 
deficient in point of metre, or where a couplet was to be expected and is not 
found in the text. For example, the Two Gentlemen of Verona concludes in 
all the editions with the following lines :— 


That done, our day of marriage shall be yours, 
One feast, one house, one mutual happiness. 


The manuscript corrector reads :— 


Our day of marriage shall be yours no less, 
One feast, one house, one mutual happiness. 


This correction may have been merely suggested by the probability of this 
comedy ending with a couplet, as twenty-nine out of the thirty-six plays in the 
folio already do ; but we should much more readily believe that the emendator 
was accustomed to hear it so recited on the stage. Alterations are also suggested 
in many passages which have never given any trouble to commentators, without 
the temptation either of perfecting the metre or of supplying a missing rhyme, 
and this in so happy a vein that the reader is immediately inclined to embrace 
the correction although he has not previously felt the need of it. We put it 
with confidence to the student whether this is often the case with merely 
gratuitous emendations either of Shakspere or of any other author. We take, 
almost at random, two examples of this felicity of correction from the fourth 
act of Macbeth. In the first scene our annotator reads as follows :— 


Though dleaded corn be lodged, and trees blown down ; 
Though castles topple o’er their warders’ heads ; 
Though palaces and pyramids do stoop 

Their heads to their foundations, &c. 


Three words are here altered ; the editions have instead of the words in italics, 
“bladed,” “on,” and “slope.” “ Bleaded corn” is ripe corn, from the “ blead” 
(the Anglo-Saxon bleed, fruit, the French 6/é or bled, Italian biada), a word 
which lingers in some country dialects, whereas “bladed corn” would be the 
young herb still in the form of a blade, and while the latter is not, the former 
is peculiarly liable to be “lodged” or laid by storms. This alteration, there- 
fore, although not imperatively demanded by the sense, appears to be an im- 
provement, and with respect to the two minor changes, we on the whole prefer 
the new readings; and yet in all three instances we can scarcely conceive that 
the writer of these corrections would have thought any change necessary, unless 
he had been supported by some authority. Our other example is from the 
third scene of the same act. Malcolm says of himself, 


In whom I know 
All the particulars of vice so grafted, 
That when they shall be ripened, black Macbeth 
Will seem as pure as snow. 


Now we will venture to assert that no one who should have first read this 
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passage as we have given it from the manuscript correction would willingly 
receive the word “ opened” in the place of “ ripened.” ‘The former is however 
the reading of all the editions. 

There is another small but important correction in a well known passage of 
the same play, which has not been before supposed to require alteration. ‘The 
following is the text of every edition. (Macbeth, act i. se. 7.) 


Macbeth,— Pr’ythee, peace, 
I dare do all that may become a man 
Who dares do more is none. 
Lady.— What deast was ’t then 
That made you break this enterprize to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man, &c. 


The change proposed is that of “ beast” into boast,—“ what boast was it then,” 
&c. Of this emendation various opinions may be held. For our part, we accept it 
undoubtingly, for this reason, that the antithesis of “beast ” and “ man,” although 
not unintelligible, was not really justified by the connection of ideas in the 
— Macbeth certainly does not mean, that he who dares do more than 

comes a man is a brute animal, nor is it natural to make Lady Macbeth so 
misunderstand him. If the Lady had asked, “ What fiend was it then,” &e. it 
would have been more in accordance with the train of thought. We have no 
doubt that we have now recovered the true reading. The letters e and o would 
be easily confounded; indeed in the handwriting of our corrector himself, as 
given in Mr. Collier’s fac-simile page, these two letters are perfectly undis- 
tinguishable. 

There is an emendation of the same character in “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
act i. sc. 1, which is so irresistible, that we can only admire how so many suc- 
cessive editors have “missed to be the inventor.” The passage now stands as 
follows : 

Only, good master, while we do admire, 
This virtue and this moral discipline, 

Let ’s be no stoics nor no stocks, I pray, 
Or so devote to Aristotle’s checks, 

As Ovid be an outcast quite abjured. 

The old emendator changes “checkes” in his book to “ ethickes,” and thus 
furnishes us for the first time with the correct reading of this passage. We should 
be sorry to have to discover what the editors have understood by the “ checks ” 
of Aristotle, although we might easily comprehend “the preventive check” of 
the Malthusians being contrasted with the authority of the Preceptor of Love. 
It was natural enough that the printer should substitute the word “ checkes,” 
to which he might attach some meaning, for the word “ ethickes,” which he did 
not understand ; but it is extremely singular that the mistzke should have 
remained so long uncorrected. 

While our resuscitated critic furnishes us with improvements where we 
should in all probability have been content to have retained the old readings, 
and introduces doubt where there was none before, there are some passages 
which have been the stumbling-blocks of all expositors of his author, for the 
elucidation of which he offers no suggestion. No new reading is proposed of 
the line in Othello: 

A fellow almost damned in a fair wife. 


And we have been surprised at finding no alteration in the following line in 
Lear (act i. sc. 3) which both for sense and metre still awaits correction. 
Goneril speaks :— 

Now, by my life, 
Old fools are babes again, and must be used 
With checks, as flatteries, when they are seen, abused. 

In the last line it would be very consonant with the mode of these old 
corrections to read,— 

With checks, when flatteries are seen abused. 
] 
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It is hardly to be expected, but that among a whole volume of proposed 
emendations there would occur some which fail to convince us at first sight of 
their genuineness. But if we admit the greater number to be made upon 
authority, it will be difficult to assert for certain that any of which we may 
disapprove are not to be received. ‘There is a line added in the Winter's Tale 
(act v. sc. 3), with which, although it might seem to be required for the 
perfecting of the sentence, we would as willingly dispense. Leontes, looking at 
the supposed statue, says,— 


Would I were dead, but that methinks a’ready— 
What was he that did make 4t ? 


The annotator supplies the line— 


Would I were dead, but that methinks already 
I am but dead, stone looking upon stone. 
What was he, &c. 


We cannot help thinking that the sudden break in the sense which we have 
been used to, whether original or presented to us by the blunder of a printer, 
is more expressive than the supplied sentence. The line here supplied reminds 
us of Milton’s epitaph on Shakspere :— 


Then thou our fancy of itself bereaving, 
Dost make us marble with too much conceiving. 


It is remarkable that this early poem of Milton contains another expression 
in which the poet was anticipated by an obscure line of Shakspere. In an 
epitaph on Sir Thomas Stanley preserved in Sir William Dugdale’s Heraldic 

otes, and attributed by him to Shakspere, are the following lines :— 


Not monumental stone preserves our fame, 
Nor skye-aspiring piramids our name.* 


Here we have Milton’s “ star-y-pointing _ ” anticipated in some lines 


which were probably never seen by him. We may observe, by the way, that 
Milton’s epithet, beautiful as it is, is as a word incorrectly formed. The prefix 
y, as an inflexion, belongs to the past participle.t 

In the passage in Lear (act ii. sc. 4) where the King, refusing to return to 
Goneril exclaims, as the passage now stands, 





* Todd’s Milton. 

t+ We may here remark that Mr. Collier in his edition of Shakspere (vol. i.) 
attributes the long set of about forty verses, which in the folio of 1632 follow Milton’s 
“ Epitaph,’’ to the same author. His reasons are, first, that ‘‘ the Epitaph ” (though 
afterwards published by Milton as his own) is not signed by him, and that the 
signature I. M. S. which follows the other poem may therefore be intended to apply to 
both, and to stand for John Milton, student, and secondly, that he knows of no other 
poet of the time capable of writing the lines. We think this conjecture is refuted, 
both by internal and external evidence. Milton, writing in 1630, when he was scarcely 
of age, inscribes his tribute with that respect which we should expect from his youth 
and reverence—“ An Epitaph on the admirable Dramatic Poet W. Shakespeare.’’ The 
other is inscribed in much more familiar style, ‘‘On worthy Master Shakespeare and 
his poems,’’ and is signed by “ the Friendly Admirer of his Endowments,’’ and therefore 
purports to be by one who claimed some personal acquaintance with the poet. With 
respect to internal evidence, we do not think the following lines much in the style of 
Milton, who would not, even in his schoolboy verses, have made Shakspere the husband 
of Melpomene. The poet is speaking of the muses,— 


These jointly woo’d him, envying one another, 
(Obeyed by all as spouse, but lov’d as brother) 

And wrought a curious robe of sable grave, 

Fresh green and pleasant yellow, red most brave, &c. 


Gent. Maa. Von. XX XIX. 2Y¥ 
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No, rather I abjure all roofs and choose . 

To be a comrade with the wolf and ow/,— 

Necessity’s sharp pinch ! 
the corrector would have us read howl. Mr. Collier interprets the passage as 
it would then stand, “howl like the wolf when he feels the sharp pinch of 
necessity,” considering howl as used “ transitively.” We cannot make up our 
minds with him to accept this alteration. 

In the following passage from Macbeth (act v. sc. 3) our annotator makes 
two changes which have also occurred to two later commentators. 

This push 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 
I have lived long enough: my way of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf ; 

Bishop Percy suggested chair for “ cheer,” and Dr. Johnson May for “ way.” 
Both corrections had been previously adopted by this elder critic. To the 
latter we are inclined to assent, but not so readily to the former. “Chair” is 
not elsewhere used by Shakspere as a verb; and, although it must be allowed 
that “cheer” does not seem appropriate to its position, we think the metaphor 
in the word “ disseat” is rather taken from the seat of a cavalier on his saddle, 
than from that of a King on his “ chair.” 

In another passage of this play, where commentators have long wondered 
awe-struck at the line: 

Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark 

To cry, hold, hold! 
Their bolder predecessor very siinply and we think probably solves the difficulty 
by converting “the blanket of the dark ” into the blankness of the dark. 

It was to be expected that many of this old critic’s more obvious corrections 
would be forestalled by his younger rivals, who have been earlier in the field. 
We find accordingly several of the conjectures of Theobald, Pope, Warburton, 
and the rest confirmed by the consensus of this long-concealed authority. We 
regret to say that we look in vain for confirmation from this source of a correc- 


tion of Theobald’s which is, perhaps, the most felicitous of all the conjectural 
emendation of our author. We are all used to read in Mrs. Quickly’s touching 
account of Falstafi’s death, that after she saw him fumble with the sheets, and 
play with flowers, and smile upon his finger’s ends, she “knew there was but 
one way; for his nose was as sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green 
fields.” (Henry V. act ii. scene 3.) For these last words the old copies have, 
“and a table of green fields,” and it is to Theobald’s happy emendation, that 


we have owed all the truth and beauty of the passage. The reading of the 
old emendator is as follows, “ for his nose was as sharp as a pen on a table of 
green frieze.” “It is,” says Mr. Collier, “ to the sharpness of a pen as seen in 
strong relief upon a table so covered, that Mrs. Quickly likens the nose of the 
dying wit and philosopher.” We cannot consent to give up Theobald’s emenda- 
tion for this, without very convincing proof of authority, although it must be 
allowed that if we had always had the text in this form, Theobald’s correction 
would probably never have been thought necessary. If we were compelled to 
accept the “green frieze,” we should rather suppose it was the sickly and livid 
paleness of the poor knight’s broad face which suggested the colour. We do 
not know whether a pen looks sharper on a green table than on a red. 

Some of the old corrector’s happiest changes are effected by simply altering 
a point. Thus, in the Merchant of Venice, act iii. sc. 2, Bassanio, moralizing 
on external beauty, says: 


Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 

To a most dangerous sea, the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian; beauty, in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest. 


The text has previously run, “ Veiling an Indian beauty:” whereas the sense 
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evidently requires that the object veiled should be supposed not beautiful. This 
has been so great a stumbling-block to some commentators, that Sir T. Hanmer 
positively proposed to read, “ An Indian dowdy /” 

We have already mentioned, that in the manuscript alterations of this book, 
many passages are struck out apparently for stage purposes. It is worth 
observing that these passages are often such as from their freedom might shock 
the delicacy or scruples of a fastidious audience. We may instance the wild 
talk of Hamlet with Ophelia before the play, and the Porter's soliloquy in 
Macbeth. We may conclude from this that the generation after Shakspere 
sent a more serious or religious audience to the theatre; and there can be little 
doubt that in the early part of the reign of Charles the First, persons in 
authority, taking their tone both from the Monarch and from the times, would 
be less tolerant of any excessive freedom of language. The prevailing sentiment 
of the plays of Ford and Massinger is much more serious and even religious 
than that of their predecessors. 

Mr. Collier says that the heraldic couplet on Helena’s speech in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, (act iii. sc. 2)— 


Two of the first like coats in heraldry 
Due but to one and crowned with one crest,— 


is omitted by his author, “probably because, like most other readers, he did 
not understand it.” We think “Garter” himself must be in a similar predica- 
ment, and humbly submit that “ Two of the first like coats in heraldry” is sheer 
nonsense. 

It is a circumstance of no slight importance with reference to this book, that 
there can be little doubt that we have, in the minute stage directions so 
plentifully dispersed throughout the plays, a correct record of the method of 
acting Shakspere, at a time when the tradition derived from the author’s own 
production of his works was but one generation old. We recommend it in this 
view to the consideration of Mr. Phelps and the other modern reproducers of 
Shakspere.* ‘ 

Sufficient has been said to shew the importance of the contents of this 
volume to those interested in determining the text of Shakspere, and we will 
venture to say that the whole domain of criticism presents no field more 
attractive than this to English men of literature. Henceforth we must recognize 
in this old critic no mean expositor of the text of our poet. We find him in 
some cases restoring the sense of his author by a happy change of punctuation, 
in others by the confident insertion of a lost line; in many passages his altera- 
tions approve themselves to our conviction upon their first suggestion, and in all 
his proposed emendations we see reason to admire the good sense, the taste, the 
carefulness, or the ingenuity of their author. Perhaps our readers may ask, 
what evidence we have that they are not altogether the work of some ingenious 
contemporary. We can assure them that, independently of our previous con- 
fidence in the good faith of Mr. Collier, his book bears in itself sufficient wit- 
ness to its own authenticity. We shall probably never possess any satisfactory 
evidence as to the authority upon which the corrections were made. We have 
seen that their author or compiler lived in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and was connected with the stage. We confess we are credulous enough 
to fall in with Mr. Collier’s opinion that many of his alterations were either the 
result of a comparison of the text with the stage manuscripts, or were at least 
derived from the reminiscences and observations of a contemporary of Shak- 
spere’s friends and fellow-actors, if not of the poet himself, during a long and 
intimate acquaintance with the stage on which these great dramas were con- 
stantly repeated. We should probably not be far wrong in concluding that 
Mr. Collier’s volume formed part of the library of one of the London theatres 
in the reign of Charles the First. 





* Mr. Charles Kean, in his representation of Macbeth at the Princess’s Theatre, 
has already adopted a great many of the n¢w corrections. 
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THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Mars. Hamitton Gray. 


AMONG the multiplicity of publi- 
cations which characterize the present 
day, there is one class of works which, 
as it appears to us, is an increasing 
one,—we refer to new books on old 
subjects ; for instance, new histories of 
ancient times, such as the one to which 
we desire to call attention in the pre- 
sent article. 

After Echard, and Hook, and Gib- 
bon, and Vertot, and Crevier, and 
Montesquieu, had all, in their several 
ways, treated the annals of ancient 
Rome, why did Dr. Arnold judge well 
to add to his many other arduous oc- 
cupations, that of compiling a new 
history ? and why has the world, in- 
stead of condemning his undertaking 
as superfluous, only lamented that his 
premature death should have pre- 
vented its completion? Possessed as 
we are of the diffuse narrative of 
Rollin, and the elaborate volumes of 
Gillies and Mitford, what reason has 
been recently found, not by one only 
but by two of our distinguished literary 
men, for writing the history of Greece 
anew ? And after all that Pinnock, and 
Trimmer, and Goldsmith, and Keight- 
ley have done to simplify and abridge, 
if we may not say to adorn and render 
attractive, the History of Rome for the 
young, why does Mrs. Hamilton Gray 
feel herself called upon to publish 
another version of the oft-told tale ? 

Two reasons suggest themselves in 
answer to such inquiries: first, the 
large amount of new material with 
which the extended acquisitions of phi- 
lology, and the marvellous discoveries 
resulting from antiquarian research, 
have in these latter days supplied his- 
torians; and, secondly, the improved 
qualifications of the historians them- 
selves. The stirring events which have 
occurred, the large questions which 
have been agitated during the last 
fifty years, have told powerfully upon 
the mind of Europe; and the educa- 
tion which its thinking men have 
thereby received, has placed them on 
a far higher platform of intellectual 
vision than that occupied by their pre- 
decessors in the last century, whilst, 
at the same time, it has quickened in 
them stronger and finer sympathies. 
As Arnold has so well observed, there 


is no beneficial knowledge of the past, 
unless we understand the present, 
even as, on the other hand, we shall 
only find the correct interpretation of 
the present in the study of the past. 
The more vividly we live in the pre- 
sent, and the more marked in its 
features and stirring in its activities 
that present is, the clearer will be our 
view of the past, the more accurate 
our representation of it; and, in par- 
ticular, that period of past history will 
be best appreciated, and consequently 
most successfully delineated by us, in 
which the principles that animated its 
heroes and formed the basis of its 
transactions bear the closest analogy 
to those which are at work in our own 
time. Now, we believe that the events 
of the last fifty years have brought 
into play principles and raised up ques- 
tions strikingly analogous to, and in 
many respects identical with, those 


which stirred the Grecian states du- 
ring their most prominent era, and 
which agitated the Roman Republic 
during its latter days; and therefore 


we think it only natural that men of 
the present generation should be able 
to tell the story of Grecian revolu- 
tions and Roman contests with a vivid- 
ness, a sympathy, and consequently a 
truth, which we vainly seek in the 
calmer, though it may be more ele- 
gantly written, pages of earlier his- 
torians. 

The most attractive feature of these 
modern histories of old times is often 
their illustration of the past by the 
present, sometimes by the institution 
of direct comparison, sometimes by 
mere passing allusion, sometimes only 
-by the phraseology in which the nar- 
rative is couched. Who has not felt 
the charm of such graceful and ef- 
fective illustration in Niebuhr’s Lec- 
tures? Instance his reference to the 
great families—the Russells and the 
Howards—of Britain, as parallels in tha 
permanence of their family politics and 
characteristics to the old RomanGentes, 
the Publilii and the Decii; his explana- 
tion of the service of the Praetorian co- 
horts by the Guides des Géneraux of 
Napoleon ; his apt use of the modern 
Frenchterm éspritin characterizing the 
inind of Cicero ; his illustration of the 
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sition of Rome’s great men in the 
atter days of the Republic, by the 
Frenchman’s saying, after the great 
revolution in his country, “ You do not 
know what it is to have lived during 
a revolution. One begins the attack 
with the best, and in the end one finds 
one’s self among knaves.” Niebuhr's 
disciple and admirer Arnold has not 
failed to imitate his master in this re- 
spect. He has, indeed, devoted an 
entire essay to tracing the analogy 
between what is usually called ancient 
and modern history; and has shown 
that there was in fact a modern period 
in the history of ancient nations, even 
as there has been an ancient period in 
the history of modern Europe. And 
we think that those who have studied 
that essay will agree with us, that the 
parallelism thus established not only 
sheds new light upon ancient history, 
but confers upon its events, and its 
heroes, animportanceand a significance 
which they could hardly have claimed 
otherwise. 

The writer of the work now under 
review is not wanting in the talent so 
happily employed by the distinguished 
historians to whom we have been re- 
ferring. A ready perception of ana- 
logy, a power of infusing into the past 
the life of the present, and of tracing 
identity of principle amid variety of 
manifestation, characterises all the 
writings of Mrs. Hamilton Gray. It 
was especially manifest in her former 
works,* and we think that they have 
owed to it much of their great and 
very deserved popularity. As she leads 
us through the sepulchres of ancient 
Etruria, or collects and embodies for 
us the traditions of its remarkable but 
mysterious race, Mrs. Hamilton Gray 
seems to feel herself thoroughly at 
home, as among intimate acquaintance, 
and she makes us feel so too. The 
sentiment of Terence is evidently hers, 

Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto. 

As well by her direct comparisons 
with familiar things, as by her familiar 
language in describing the institutions 
and telling the story of five-and-twenty 
centuries ago, she never allows us for 
a moment to lose the recollection that, 
all differences of speech and costume 
notwithstanding, as in water face an- 
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swereth to face, so the heart of man to 
man ; and that, in spite of all the no- 
velties of recent discovery, and all the 
innovations of modern modes and cus- 
toms, still, in the deepest and truest 
sense, there is no new thing under the 
sun. As we read her simple pages we 
are ready to weep with the mourners 
at the painted sepulchres, and we are 
gladdened by sympathy with the guests 
at convivial banquets and graceful 
gameés; for we are sure that, after all, 
their joys and sorrows were like our 
own; and the heroes of her tale, Tar- 
quin, Mastarna, Porsenna, instead of 
haunting and perplexing us as shadowy 
myths or skeleton formulas, stand clear 
out to our view as living men. Her 
ethnological theories may be ques- 
tionable, and some of her philological 
derivations subjects for: discussion ; 
but we believe that no one will have 
read her History without being con- 
scious that he has gained a distinct 
and vivid impression of the genius and 
institutions of ancient Etruria, and 
consequently of ancient Rome, or with- 
out paying homage to the skill with 
which a subject, which had in it so 
much of the repulsiveness of mere an- 
tiquarian speculation, has been pre- 
sented in a form so living and so 
winning. 

Mrs. Hamilton Gray’s History of 
Rome, of which two volumes, em- 
bracing the period of the Republic, 
appeared some time ago, is scarcely so 
rich in remark and illustration as her 
earlier works. Perhaps she deemed 
that, as the history became fuller and 
more authentic, they were less neces- 
sary; but we think that occasionally 
she might, with much advantage, have 
given them more scope. It is true, 
indeed, that the annals of imperial 
Rome do record instances of cruelty 
and of vice, to which not only it would 
be difficult to discover a parallel, but 
for which it is hard to find any ex- 
planation. Still, even on this period 
of the history, we think some light 
might be thrown by analogy. In the 
recent political history of Europe (we 
make no reference to what may have 
passed among the Polish exiles to 
Siberia, or what may now be passing 
in the dungeons of Italy, or among 


* Visit to the Sepulchres of Etruria: aud, History of Etruria. 
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the French exiles to Cayenne,) but in 
the recent public political history of 
Europe, we should happily perhaps 
have difficulty in finding any counter- 
= to the sanguinary crimes and vio- 
ent deaths of some of the monsters 
who filled the imperial throne of Rome. 
But the difficulty would not be so 
great were we to search the middle 
ages. To quote the words of Sir George 
Sinclair in a recent pamphlet : 


You may often find, in almost uninter- 
rupted succession, a series of supreme 
pontiffs, who have been crafty as Tiberius, 
lustful as Caligula, stupid as Claudius, 
cruel as Nero, superannuated as Galba, 
effeminate as Otho, gluttonous as Vitel- 
lius, covetous as Vespasian, sanguinary as 
Domitian ; and, where there have been 
some who, like Celestine V. Adrian VI. 
Urban VIJ. or Marcellus II. have imi- 
tated Titus in the excellences of his cha- 
racter, they have almost uniformly resem- 
bled, or rather surpassed, him also in the 
brevity of their respective reigns. 


And, even if we prefer adhering to 
contemporary history, analogies will 
not fail us provided we extend our 
survey beyond the confines of Europe. 


If, for instance, we look for a moment 
at the atrocities that were perpetrated 
a little while ago in the Punjib before 
it fell under British rule, shall we not 
find something which, if it may not 
explain, will at all events help us to 
realise the actual occurrence of deeds 
which, from their intrinsic vileness as 
well as from the strange infatuation 
which tolerated their commission, ap- 
pear, as we read of them in history, to 
be utterly incredible? _ Will not the 
murders of Kurruk Sing, and Nonehal 
Sing, and Shere Sing, and Dyan Sing, 
and Heera Sing, and all the other 
atrocities by which, within a few years, 
every sirdar but one of old Runjeet’s 
court was swept away, and to that 
monarch but a solitary descendant was 
left,—will not these things serve to 
attest the credibility of the successive 
assassinations of Agrippa, Posthumus, 
Drusus, Agrippina, Livilla, Britanni- 
cus, and of all the other crimes by 
which the leading men of the Augustan 
age were removed, and the extinc- 
tion of the Augustan race itself was 
at length brought about? Strong 
as may have been the contrast be- 
tween the actors in these tragedies 
and between the scenes of their ac- 
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complishment, widely as the toga’d 
Roman differed from the turbaned 
Sikh, classic Italy from the wild 
Punjab, yet were not the same motives 
at work in each case, the same dissolute 
love of pleasure, the same savage lust 
of power? And did not the same 
political causes exist—a despotic so- 
vereignty, a restless soldiery, and a 
succession of overbearing favourites ? 
True, the antecedents differed. In the 
modern instance, we have a nation ac- 
customed for centuries to bow beneath 
Oriental despotism, wholly untrained 
to self-government, unacquainted with 
the very idea; whilst Rome still called 
itself a Republic, and by the frame- 
work of free institutions which it re- 
tained, testified that, however degraded 
its population might now have become, 
they were the descendants of men who, 
not so very long ago, by their own in- 
domitable energy and martial virtue, 
had conquered the world. And here 
lies the difficulty in understanding the 
history of the early period of imperial 
Rome. How came it about that nobles 
and senators, knights and warriors, 
men of literary culture and men of 
military prowess, all sat calmly by, 
year after year, whilst the throne was 
occupied by madmen and assassins ? 
Nay more, that they actually minis- 
tered to the pranks of the former and 
the atrocities of the latter? How was 
it that they allowed Tiberius to act 
the monster for twelve years, and 
Claudius to play the fool for thirteen 
years, and Nero for fourteen years to 
enact the part of both? What had 
converted the proud sons of Italy into 
the slaves of a worse than Oriental 
despotism? Perhaps the period of 
this transition is as instructive and as 
important as any in Roman history, 
and we could wish that Mrs. Hamilton 
Gray had called attention to it more 
distinctly, and pointed out the causes 
which brought it about more clearly. 
We could wish that she had prefixed 
to her present volume a short review 
of the steps by which the Republic had 
been gradually prepared for and was 
at length converted into the Empire— 
the steps by which the Rome of Ro- 
mulus and of ‘Tarquin, of the Decem- 
virs and of the Consuls, of the Scipios 
and of the Gracchi, of Marius and of 
Sylla, of Pompey and of Julius Cesar, 
became at length the Rome of Augus- 
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tus and of Nero. And we could wish 
that she had furnished us with a fuller 
account than her two first pages con- 
tain of the political institutions of the 
Empire, and the mode in which they 
contrasted with and yet were derived 
from the political institutions of the 
Republic. Such a fore-chapter, to use 
a term in correspondence with that of 
after-chapter, by which Mrs. Hamilton 
Gray has designated several, and in 
our opinion the best, divisions of her 
work, would have added intelligibility 
and point to the succeeding history, 
and might further have borne some 
instructive relation to events which 
are exciting no small interest in the 
present day. 

We have all during the last few 
months been watching in wonder and 
suspense the ascendancy obtained by 
one individual over a neighbouring 
nation. We have seen the great and 
the mighty, the wealthy and the lite- 
rary, all honouring him with their alle- 
giance, or bowing beneath his power. 
And, when we have called to mind 
the questionabie character and mode- 
rate abilities of the individual thus 
exalted; and the impetuosity and love 
of equality, if we may not say of liberty, 
which characterise the nation thus 
crushed beneath his sway, our wonder 
is increased to perfect amazement : 
but perhaps if we look back a few 
years, and remember how that nation 
then had its Marian proscriptions, its 
civil tumults, and its social wars; how 
after a time, exhausted with bloodshed, 
it welcomed the rule of the Cesar who, 
flushed with victory, returned at the 
head of a triumphant soldiery; but 
how, after that Caesar had been hurled 
from his throne, its social disorganiza- 
tion still kept it heaving with factions 
fierce as those of the old Triumvirs, 
and writhing beneath the government 
of rulers as selfish and ambitious as 
they; if we call all this to mind, we 
shall scarcely be so unprepared to see 
the reins of power at length assumed 
by an Augustus, favoured by the pres- 
tige of family connections, and the sub- 
mission of a nation quickly dazzled by 
pageantry, easily flattered by hopes 
of military glory, and now worn out 
by ane which its own combined 
weakness and rashness have rendered 
futile. . Taking this view, we can only 
desire, for the sake of the world at 
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large, that the Augustus of our day 

may continue to prove himself as pa- 

cific in his dispositions as his prototype, 

and, for the sake of the French nation 

in particular, that no modern Tiberius 

Nero may be destined to succeed 
im. 

But to return from this somewhat 
discursive train of thought. We have 
——- our opinion that Mrs. Ha- 
milton Gray might have enriched the 
latter portion of her History by more 
illustrations ; but we must do her the 
justice to add that, by the easy fami- 
liarity of her style, the number of 
anecdotes which she has interspersed, 
and the vivacity with which she has 
related them, she has imparted to her 
narrative all the life and all the reality 
which characterised her earlier volumes. 
We quote a few specimens. Here is a 
description of a dandy, a Beau Brum- 
mel, in the reign of N ero :— 


We have already mentioned Caius Pe- 
tronius Arbiter, who suffered for the con- 
spiracy of Piso, as the arbiter elegantiarum, 
the man of fashion, and the pattern fine 
gentleman of Rome. He would have been 
utterly contemptible, like the rest of his 
vapouring class, had he not also been a 
man of wit, refinement, and classical taste, 
and gifted with the most perfect self-pos- 
session. It is strange that such men should 
think a display of indolence, selfishness, 
and affectation commendable. Though he 
wasted his days in sleep, and his nights in 
revelling, he was a man of superior educa- 
tion and an elegant writer. He never en- 
tangled himself by extravagance, though 
most fastidious in his luxury ; and was 
always polite in his conduct, though he 
cherished a sovereign contempt for his 
fellow-creatures. As Consul, and as Go- 
vernor of Bithynia, he acquitted himself 
admirably ; but when without occupation, 
he gloried in the life of a useless coxcomb. 
Nero took his advice in all matters of taste, 
which excited the jealousy of Tigellinus, 
who was afraid of being supplanted. He, 
therefore, accused Petronius falsely of 
joining Piso’s conspiracy, and Nero had 
him arrested at Cuma, after they had been 
riding as friends together. Petronius 
scorned to ask for mercy, and chose to 
bleed to death. He had his veins cut; 
but, instead of allowing the blood to run, 
he had them closed and cut again several 
times over. During these awful hours he 
discoursed with his friends on light mat- 
ters, wrote love verses, and told amusing 
stories—a revolting and unmanly mode of 
playing with death. During the intervals, 
though he felt himself wasting away, he 
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contrived to punish his slaves; and whilst 
his strength lasted he wrote a severe lec- 
ture to Nero, enumerating his abominable 
secret crimes, and loading him with the 
opprobrium he deserved. This he ad- 
dressed and sealed, after which he broke 
his seal, that no innocent person might 
suffer for his act. Petronius then resumed 
his trifling, and, gradually sinking, expired. 
Upon the letter being brought to Nero, he 
eagerly tore it open, expecting it to con- 
tain a gift of lands or money ; when he 
had read it he seemed ready to kill himself 
in a paroxysm of rage. 


The following is the picture of a 
Robin Hood in the time of Severus :-— 


A bandit, named Bulla Felix, deserves 
to be mentioned as the Robin Hood of 
Italy. He scoured the country for two 
years with impunity, at the head of 600 
men, chiefly run-away slaves ; with these 
he performed feats of audacity and cun- 
ning which baffled every attempt at 
seizure. He plundered the rich, but spared 
the poor; and captive artizans he would 
make labour for him, and then release, 
paying them their full wages. He libe- 
rated two of his men from prison, by pre- 
tending te be the chief magistrate of the 
district ; going as such, richly dressed, to 
the gaoler, and demanding them to fight 
with wild beasts. Another time he pre- 
sented himself in disguise to a centurion 
who was in search of him, and, offering to 
guide him to the haunts of Bulla Felix, 
led him into the midst of a wooded valley, 
from behind the trees of which his men 
started out in ambuscade. Here he bade 
his astonished companion contemplate their 
number and equipment, and commanding 
him to stand, he mounted his tribunal to 
judge him. “ Go free,” he said, ‘ and tell 
your chiefs that, if they wish to diminish 
my followers, they must deal more mildly 
with their slaves.’’ Felix was captured at 
last A.p. 207, and torn to pieces by wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre. 


Here we have a portraiture of the 
effeminate Emperor Elagabalus: 


Elagabalus was so detested and despised, 
that the Romans were unwilling to admit 
that he had ever done anything worthy of 
remembrance. However, he added a hand- 
some portico to the Baths of Caracalla, 
and he erected a magnificent temple to the 
Sun, rivalling the most splendid edifices 
of his predecessors. It was of white 
marble, and two massive blocks are still 
shown at Rome as having belonged to it ; 
though it seems more likely that every 
vestige of it has perished, or been worked 
up into other buildings. At the Feast of 
Dedication, when the black stone of Emesa 
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was carried through the streets of Rome 
in a golden chariot, set with precious 
stones, and drawn by six horses, the Em- 
peror himself held the reins, and the 
whole way was paved with gold dust. 
During his reign of less than four years 
he was six times married. Such was his 
boundless extravagance that he beggared 
the provinces, and left the fiscus empty. 
His meanest vessels were of gold ; his 
beds were of massive silver, and his furni- 
ture of embroidered silk, more costly than 
gold. He robed himself in silk, which 
the Romans appropriated to their richest 
matrons, and he adorned his sandals with 
the finest engraved stones, as if the works 
of the best artists were worthy of no 
higher place on the person of Elagabalus. 
He never wore twice the same dress or the 
same ornaments. The plate which was 
used at his entertainments he presented 
to his guests; he threw tickets amongst 
the people for large sums of money, jewels, 
and precious furniture. He made the 
most honourable senators drink to excess, 
whilst he starved the parasites at tables 
covered with mock food, in painted wood, 
ivory, glass, or wax. He treated reserved 
characters with insolence and roughness, 
and smothered his flatterers under heaps 
of flowers. His fish-ponds were filled 
with rose-water, and his naumachia with 
wine. The floors upon which he walked 
were covered with embroidered carpets, or 
strewed with exotic flowers. He ate of no 
dish that was not procured at an expense 
of toil and money. In the country he 
would have fish from the ocean, and feed 
his pheasants with roes of mullets. On 
the sea shore he insisted upon the rarest 
inland game; his favourite dishes being 
the tongues of peacocks and nightingales, 
and the brains of parrots or pheasants. 
One day he ordered a banquet to be pre- 
pared for him by five different senators, 
whose houses all lay widely apart, and his 
enjoyment consisted in the trouble they 
had to convey it tohim. He fed his dogs 
with the livers of geese; his horses with 
raisins ; and his lions and other wild beasts 
with partridges and pheasants. He was 
extravagant as Caligula, and as vicious as 
Nero, without the talents or the madness 
of either. Elagabalus is a striking exem- 
plification of the power of a name. He 
kept a jewelled diadem in his palace which 
he never dared to wear, excepting as priest 
of the Sun. The Romans endured him in 
all his baseness, pusillanimity, and fla- 
gitiousness, for nearly four years, and 
thought themselves free republicans. Had 
he assumed his diadem, and shown him- 
self as king, though transformed into a 
Titus or a Trajan, they would not have 
tolerated him four days. His favourite 
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amusement was to outrage the senators, 
and shock their fondest prejudices; he 
forced them to drive chariots in the circus, 
and to dance at the feasts of his gods; 
whilst the commands and dignities which 
they considered theirs by right, he lavished 
upon freedmen or manumitted slaves. The 
Preefect of the Preetorians was a dancer, 
the Preefect of the Watch a charioteer, the 
Preefect of the City a freedman, and the 
Preefect of the Provisions a barber. Yet 
the heinous crime of these men, in the 
eyes of the Senate, was not their inca- 
pacity but their obscure birth. The vi- 
sionary equality of a modern republic had 
no place in the ideas of an ancient one. 


We select next, in contrast to the 
above, the description of the barbarian 
Emperor Maximin : 


He was a man of extraordinary stature, 
eight feet and a half high, and held by the 
troops in equal esteem for his rough inte- 
grity and dauntless courage. His mother 
was an Allemannian, and his father a 
Goth. He himself kept his father’s flocks 
when Septimus Severus first saw him at 
the games in honor of his son Geta. Max- 
imin asked leave to join the gymnastics, 
and being permitted to contend with 
wrestlers who were not Roman soldiers 
(for it would have been a disgrace to them 
to be overthrown by him) he vanquished 
thirteen in succession. Severus gave him 
the prize with his own hands, conferred 
on him the privileges of citizenship, and 
enlisted him into his army. Tbree days 
after this he ran a race against the Em- 
peror on horseback, and kept in advance 
until Severus halted from sheer exhaustion. 
He then wrestled, as if he were quite fresh, 
with seven soldiers in succession, and 
overthrew them all. The astonished Em- 
peror presented him with a golden collar, 
and placed him amongst the Preetorians. 
He was handsome, frank, and honourable. 
The soldiers gloried in* him, and called 
him their Hercules and Achilles. He 
rose by merit, was created a senator, and 
Preefect of the Legions, by Alexander 
Severus, and was highly honoured by that 
prince. But the ambition of Maximin 
corrupted all his better feelings, and gra- 
dually converted him from an upright ho- 
nourable man into a rapacious savage. 
His excellent wife Paulina used all her in- 
fluence to mollify and restrain his passions, 
but she died soon after his election to the 
empire. Maximin was very handsome, 
and so strong that he could draw a loaded 
waggon, tear up trees by the roots, break 
a horse’s leg with a blow, and crush a 
stone between his fingers. He has been 
known to consume forty pounds of flesh a 
day, and to drink an ampbora (six gallons) 
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of wine, without eating or drinking to ex- 
cess. In his latter days the soldiers called 
him Cyclops, and other names of former 
giants and monsters. His two great defi- 
ciencies, want of polite learning, and want 
of senatorial connection, continually ran- 
kled in his mind, and produced malignant 
feelings even towards his early benefac- 
tors. 


As we read these and similar pas- 
sages, we can scarcely fail to be struck 
with the remarkable fact of the exhi- 
bition, by their elevation to the im- 
perial throne, of these giant specimens 
of human depravity to the gaze of the 
whole world, at the very time when 
the grand remedy for that depravity 
was being first proclaimed, and so soon 
after the great sacrifice for human 
guilt had been offered, and the divine 
model of human perfection had been 
manifested. 

Mrs. Hamilton Gray is no less suc- 
cessful in simple narrative than in cha- 
racteristic portraiture. Our space for 
extracts is, however, nearly exhausted, 
and those we have already given will 
suffice to show that, whatever other 
qualities the history under review may 
have or want, it is neither dry nor 
tame. The After-Chapters, to which 
we have before alluded, develope many 
curious facts regarding ancient man- 
ners, commerce, and literature, and 
point out the most interesting monu- 
ments of ancient art, and still existing 
traces of ancient language and customs. 

The following account of the first 
introduction of silk into Europe is a 
good example of these illustrations of 
the History :— 


During the Cantabrian war, whilst 
Augustus was detained by illness at Tar- 
raco, he was gratified by embassies from 
the Indians of the Malabar coast, the Scy- 
thians, and the people of Seres. These 
last were Chinese, and this is our first 
notice of their intercourse with Europe. 
They were the original manufacturers of 
silk, hence called serica, and a silken gar- 
ment sericum. They taught the manufac- 
ture to the Persians, from whom Alex- 
ander the Great introduced silks into 
Greece, whence the Romans brought them 
to Italy. Silk formed the richest dress of 
the great ladies, and was sold for its weight 
in gold. As the Persians kept the manu- 
facture a secret, and would not suffer the 
silk-worms to be taken out of their coun- 
try, it was for nrany centuries impossible 
to fabricate it in = The yauity of 
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the young and wealthy Romans could not 
resist the temptation to wear the forbidden 
luxury, though Tiberius branded it with 
the epithet of “effeminate,” and passed a 
law forbidding men to appear in silken 
garments. Augustus passed the winter of 
of G. R. 734, at Samos, where a second 
Indian embassy waited upon him. The 
presents which the ambassadors brought 
to Augustus were a colossal partridge and 
tortoise, enormous serpents, and fierce 
Bengal tigers, the first ever seen in Europe. 


In the after-chapter following the 
reign of Aurelian it is noticed— 


A military club-book, belonging to this 
era, which was found in the old workings 
of a gold mine in Transylvania, in A.D. 
1807, and is now in the Vienna Museum. 
It is a triptye, that is, it consists of three 
tablets of wood coated over with wax, and 
bound together by a slight cord. The 
wax is indented with a pen of steel in 
cursive Roman characters, and contains 
the act of dissolution of a burial club, be- 
cause its members had become too numer- 
ous for the funds to support. This book 
was sown up in linen and sealed ; and its 
contents were written both upon the exte- 
rior and interior. The Romans besides had 
savings banks, in which every soldier was 
obliged to deposit money, which bore 
interest, in the hands of his officer. 

On the Fiscus as distinguished from 
the /Erarium : 

The revenues from the senatorial pro- 
vinees constituted the AZrarium, or the 
treasury of the state. The revenues of 
the imperial provinces were appropriated 
to the army, and formed a distinct treasury 
under the emperor’s control, called the 
Fiscus. That which related to it was 
termed fiscal. The word jiscus meant, 
originally, a wicker basket in which money 
was kept. A man’s fiscus therefore was 
his treasure or money-chest. The fiscal 
provinces were rated anew every fifteen 
years, and the taxes were farmed by the 
oppressive and detested publicani. 

Such are a few specimens of the 
miscellaneous but interesting informa- 
tion which Mrs. Hamilton Gray has 
gathered into her after-chapters. They 
contain also an excellent enumeration 
of the distinguished men of each period, 
and a summary of contemporary eccle- 
siastical events. 

In regard to facts, Mrs. Hamilton 
Gray is generally cautious and correct ; 
but one or two of her statements are 


very questionable, and in severai in- 
stances she has made positive asser- 
tions with respect to things which are 
only matters of speculation or proba- 
bility. For instance, Professor Wilson 
now denies that the inscriptions in Hin- 
dostan deciphered by Mr. Prinsep, to 
which Mrs. Hamilton Gray refers, be- 
long at all to the reign of Asoka, 
to whom, without qualification, she 
ascribes them. Again, whilst Paley 
ascribes the Epistle to the Romans to 
the period of Paul’s second visit to 
Corinth, she assigns to it a date sub- 
sequent to his imprisonment at Rome, 
although the tenor of the epistle itself 
seems to indicate that he had not yet 
visited that city. Notwithstanding the 
uncertainty which rests upon the date 
of the Epistle to the Galatians, Mrs. 
Hamilton Gray unhesitatingly asserts 
that it was written by Paul at the 
period of his imprisonment in Rome ; 
and in the same decided manner she 
states that the Gospel of St. Luke had 
been previously written in Achaia, 
although many learned men are of 
opinion that it was written during 
Paul’s two years’ detention at Cesarea. 
We could wish also that, in her mention 
of ecclesiastical occurrences, she had 
more clearly distinguished between 
those facts which are attested by the 
records of inspiration, and other facts 
for which we rely upon historical tes- 
timony or mere ancient tradition. 
With these slight exceptions, we take 
leave of Mrs. Hasailton Gray and the 
present portion of her work with heart- 
felt commendation, hoping that we 
may have to welcome its concluding 
volume before long, and suggesting 
that that volume should commence—as 
we have expressed a wish that the 

revious one had done—with a Fore- 

hapter. It should contain, in this 
instance, an ethnological classification 
and brief account of the origin and 
character of the various barbarian na- 
tions whose irruptions and conquests 
will form the main topic of the vo- 
lume, and which, although occasionally 
emerging to view in the previous 
period, do not occupy a prominent 
place until after the epoch of Con- 
stantine. 
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LARES AND PENATES. 


Lares and Penates ; or, Cilicia and its Governors: being a short historical Account 
of that Province from the earliest Times to the present Day, together with a 
description of some Household Gods of the Ancient Cilicians, broken up by them 
on their conversion to Christianity, first discovered and brought to this country 
by the author, William Burckhardt Barker, M.R.A.S. Edited by William Francis 


Ainsworth, F.R.G.S., F.G.S. 8vo. 


THIS volume, as its title indicates, 
is devoted to two distinct subjects— 
the one general, the other special. 
Although the former appears some- 
what of secondary consideration to the 
latter, it is by no means so in reality. 
Probably but for the discovery of the 
Lares and Penates we might not have 
been treated with historical and geo- 
graphical details of Cilicia, ancient and 
modern, of high interest and value. 
The names of author and of editor are 
both honourably known. The latter es- 
pecially has identified himself with the 
historical and monumental history of 
Cilicia and Syria; and Mr. Barker was 
the first to investigate the sources of 
the river Orontes, the account of 
which, drawn up by himself, is pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Geo- 
graphical Society. A long residence 


in Syria, an early taste for the study 
of the Oriental languages, and an active 
spirit of observation and inquiry, have 
combined to adapt him to discharge 
well and faithfully his self-imposed 
task, and consequently we obtain from 
him a good deal of novel and in- 


structive information. His account of 
the more modern history of Cilicia and 
its government, or rather misgovern- 
ment, down to the present day, will 
be found highly interesting. At the 
present moment, too, when political 
events are directing public attention 
to the manner in which the countries 
under the rule of the Sublime Porte 
have been treated, Mr. Barker’s nar- 
rative, stamped, as it is, with the im- 
press of candour and truth, will be 
read with that avidity and emotion 
which a detail of events of recent date, 
partaking somewhat of the romance of 
the middle ages, must inspire. 

Cilicia, one of the fairest provinces 
of the Roman empire, and full of the 
monuments of civilisation and pros- 
perity, capable of assuming a high po- 
litical and commercial position, the 
highway between the nations of the 
east and the west, has for centuries, 
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under the withering rule of the Otto- 
mar empire, been a scene of venality, 
injustice, cruelty, and barbarism. One 
only wonders that Christian Europe 
did not rise indignantly, and, in the 
name of mercy and charity, rescue it 
from its oppressors and tyrants. Like 
many of the provinces of Asia Minor, 
Cilicia for a long series of years was 
under a twofold despotism—that of 
the Porte and that of powerful chiefs, 
who in reality held supreme authority, 
and plundered and robbed the native 
populations for themselves and for the 
sultan at intervals according to cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Barker unfolds man 

details of the career of these chiefs 
which have never before been pub- 
lished, and we select as a curious ex- 
ample some passages in the life of one 
of these worthies, Khalil Bey, or, as 
1 ‘ commonly called, Kutchuk Ali 

glu. 

‘Kutchuk Ali was in 1800 a Turk- 
man chief of the mountains in the 
vicinity of Bayas (near the ancient 
Issus), and he laid the foundation of 
his power by making nocturnal ex- 
cursions to rob the gardens of Bayas. | 
The gardeners, to be exempt from his 
depredations, agreed to pay him a 
yearly tribute or black-mail, and the 
petty merchants followed their ex- 
ample. He soon raised a fund suf- 
ficient to maintain a band of forty or 
fifty robbers, at the head of whom he 
waylaid the heads of the principal 
families, and in a few years extermi- 
nated every individual of influence at 
Bayas and its territory. One held out 
against him for some time, but Kut- 
chuk Ali first induced him to marry 
his daughter, and then paternally mur- 
dered him with his own hands. 


With a very inconsiderable number of 
dependants, who often did not exceed two 
hundred in number, Kutchuk Ali suc- 
ceeded in impressing with terror and dis- 
may the minds of the people by a system 
of cruelty continued for many years; and 
he occasioned much trouble to the Porte, 
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between whom and the rebel there existed, 
however, a reciprocal desire to be on a 
footing of friendship, founded on mutual 
advantage, and which prevented their con- 
tinuing long on terms of either real or 
ostensible hostility. 


Kutchuk Ali’s revenue was chiefly 
derived from contributions exacted 
from travellers and caravans. The 
annual grand caravan of pilgrims from 
Constantinople to Mecca was his 
harvest. 


In order the better to dispose the pil- 
grims to submit to his extortions, Kutchuk 
Ali was always careful to exhibit, as proofs 
both of his power and his cruelty, the 
spectacle of two bodies impaled at the 
gate of Bayas. It happened on one of 
these occasions, when the caravan was ap- 
proaching, that his prisons were empty, 
and he had no victims that he could impale. 
He imparted his embarrassment to a con- 
vivial companion. “ The caravan,’’ said 
he, “will be here to-morrow, and we have 
not yet prepared the customary execution. 
Look ye, pick me out two from among 
my servants.”” His friend expostulated, 
and while he was endeavouring to induce 
him to abandon his design by the as- 
surance that everything would proceed in 
due order without the execution in ques- 
tion, Kutchuk Ali, still revolving the matter 
in his mind and stroking his beard, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I have it: go and fetch me 
Yakub the Christian; he has been four 
months in bed sick of a fever, and can 
never recover.’? The poor wretch was 
forthwith dragged out of his bed, strangled, 
impaled, and hung up! 


We must refer our readers to Mr. 
Barker’s book for the full account of 
the career of this monster, contenting 
ourselves with giving one more anec- 
dote, in which it will be seen that 
religious hypocrisy was added to his 
other vices. He had entrapped in 1801 
Mr. John Masseyk, the Dutch Consul- 
General in Aleppo, who was returning 
from Constantinople, furnished with an 
imperial firman for the exercise of his 
official functions : 


On the arrival of the consul at Bayas he 
was immediately thrown into prison, bound 
with chains, and stripped of everything 
except the apparel he wore. The sum 
fixed for the consul’s ransom was 25,000 
piastres of those days (about 2,000/.), but 
being unable to produce more than 7,500, 
Mr. Masseyk underwent during the pe- 
riod of eight months every species of ill- 
usage. Every means was tried to force 
him to embrace the Mahommedan religion, 


and to extort from him the money required 
for his ransom ; to which end, they would 
at one time confine him in a damp dun- 
geon without light, and often without sus- 
tenance for twenty-four hours. At another, 
they would threaten him with immediate 
death ; and once, in order to show that 
their menaces were not wholly nugatory, 
two innocent wretches, who had been ar- 
rested under similar circumstances with 
himself, were impaled before him for hav- 
ing delayed, as he was informed, to pro- 
cure the money for their ransom. When 
the news spread abroad that _Kutchuk Ali 
had entrapped a European, the moun- 
taineers descended in crowds to see how 
much humanity the tyrant exhibited ; and 
Mr. Masseyk used to relate that, being 
one day engaged in writing, a man, who 
had thrust his head through the bars of 
his prison-window, after contemplating his 
person and occupation for some time, 
exclaimed with reproachful indignation, 
‘* What! is it possible the wretch is so 
lost to all sense of shame as to hold an 
effendi (a clerk) in captivity ?” referring 
evidently to the well-known rights and 
immunities enjoyed by the learned as well 
in this barbarous region as in Europe. 
Although Kutchuk Ali persisted in re- 
fusing to admit bis prisoner to his pre- 
sence, he more than once sent to him his 
lieutenant with consoling messages to as- 
sure him of his sympathy. ‘‘ Tell him,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ that unfortunately my coffers 
were empty when his fate brought him 
into this territory; but let him not de- 
spair; God is great, and mindful of us. 
Such vicissitudes of fortune are inseparable 
from the fate of men of renown, and from 
the lot of all born to fill high stations. 
Bid him be of good cheer: a similar doom 
has twice been mine, and once during nine 
months in the condemned cell of Abd’ul 
Rahman Pasha: but I never despaired of 
God’s mercy, and all came right at last. 
Alla karim (God is bountiful).”” At 
length, fortunately for this poor man, the 
arrival at Bayas of a caravan from Smyrna 
proceeding to Aleppo, afforded Kutchuk 
Ali Uglu an excuse for extorting his ran- 
scm from the travelling merchants, by 
obliging them to advance the money on 
the bond of his prisoner, whom he de- 
livered into their hands as a slave sold to 
them for 17,500 piastres. 

Mr. Masseyk ultimately repaid the 
debt, but the Dutch republic only in 
part made good the loss he had sus- 
tained in its service. 

We now approach the subject of the 
leading portion of Mr. Barker’s work, 
—the Lares and Penates, as an im- 
mense quantity of fictile images, dis- 
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covered by the author on the site of 
ancient Tarsus, are designated. They 
represent gods, goddesses, the inferior 
personages and accessories of the an- 
cient mythology, men, women, and 
various kinds of animals, executed, 
generally speaking, with taste and skill, 
and sometimes exhibiting very superior 
design and workmanship. ‘They are 
chiefly if not entirely fragmentary, and 
this fact is important in discussing the 
question of their origin and destina- 
tion, and the reason of their being 
brought to light under rather singular 
circumstances. The people of Tarsus, 
it appears, like those of more civilised 
places, use the cut stones of the Roman 
walls and edifices for building pur- 
peses, and, hunting after these useful 
materials, they had laid open the 
ground down to the very foundations 
of the ancient city, to a depth of no 
less than forty feet. Against the city 
wall leaned a hill formed of the accu- 
mulations of ages from the debris of 
buildings and refuse of all kinds, such 
as are so frequently conglomerated on 
the sites of ancient towns and cities. 
It was in the centre of this hill, or huge 
mound, that Mr. Barker discovered 
this extraordinary collection of terra- 
cottas, and the source appears by no 
means exhausted, as since his return 
to this country he has received con- 
siderable additions to his stock. It is 
impossible to convey a complete notion 
of the extent and variety of this as- 
semblage of fictile works even by the 
aid of numerous cuts, but a selection 
from the illustrations of Mr. Barker's 
volume will enable us to convey to our 
readers some idea of the interest that 
is attached to this valuable addition 
to Cilician archeology, and, we hope, 
induce some of them at least to seek 
further information from the book 
itself. 

The upper of theannexed cuts repre- 
sents a radiated and youthful head of 
Apollo, ofgood workmanship, not unlike 
that ofthe Apollo or sun upon the coins of 
Rhodes, and thus it may very probably 
be, as Mr. Birch has suggested, a copy 
of the celebrated colossus of that city. 
There is also a coin of Tarsus on which 
is Apollo seated upon a mount with a 
lyre in his hand, and from the number 
of images of this deity in the collection 
it is evident the worship of the sun 
prevailed extensively at Tarsus. 


Lares and Penates. 


The subjoined head of Ceres crowned 
with corn is valuable as a work of high 
art, and as showing the perfection to 
which the ancients carried their skill 


in fictile manufactory, and the labour 
and pains bestowed on the humble 
clay. Such a head as that before us, 
executed in marble or in bronze, would 
be invested perhaps with greater in- 
terest from the comparative difficulty 
of working those materials, but it could 
not afford a more striking proof of 
the tasteful feeling and genius of the 
designer. 

Among the higher class of objects 
in this collection are fragments of sta- 
tuettes of Juno, Pallas, Diana, Her- 
cules, Jupiter, Atys, and Genii winged. 
It may be questioned if some of the 
winged figures represent Apollo, and 
the draped specimen named Mercury 
bears no attribute to warrant its be- 
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ing placed among the gods. Mortals 
of kinds abound in the collection, 
as well as deities. The Adonis, also, 
if such it be, and if it resemble the 
engraving, is not what our imagination 
painted him; but this may be matter 
of taste, as Mr. Barker considers the 
fragment “exhibits the human form 
in the very perfection of human sym- 
metry.” oe superior, in our judg- 
ment, is the Harpocrates, of which we 
here introduce an engraving. It is 





one of the best-conceived and most 
graceful figures in the collection. The 
peculiar nimbed head-dress resembles 
that of the Apollos and of many of ihe 
youthful winged figures. 

It must not be considered that all 
of these figures are of a mythological 
kind. Many are mere whims of the 
potter ; others admit of classification 
under the heads of natural history, 
domestic and civil life. A lion attack- 
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ing a bull is remarkable for spirit and 


truthfulness. Mr. Barker thus ex- 


plains it :— 


The tale which it tells is more historical 
than mythological. A country, symbolised 
by a bull, is conquered by another power 
represented by the lion. The same sym- 
bols are found sculptured at Persepolis ; 
and in Conybeare and Howson’s Life of 
St. Paul, now publishing, we have (p. 24) 
a coin of Tarsus, with the head of Hadrian 
on one side, and on the reverse is this very 
symbol, in the same drawing, as if it had 
been designed by the same artist. The 
symbol commemorates the conquest by the 
Persians of the country bounded by Mount 
Taurus, and, when Persia was subjugated 
by Alexander, he adopted it, and it was 
used by his successors; hence we find it 
on the coins of Macedonia, though the 
drawing is quite different. After the Ro- 
mans, in their turn, had subdued Greece 
and Asia Minor, Hadrian, having rebuilt 
Tarsus, issued a new coinage for it with 
the old mythological type. ‘‘I consider 
this fragment,’’ says Mr. Abingdon, ‘as 
the most choice morsel in the collection ; 
its artistic excellence is equal to anything 
among the terra-cottas in the British Mu- 
seum, and it affords the finest example of 
the heraldry of antiquity that can be con- 
ceived.’’ 


Figs. 1 and 2 on the opposite page are 
both unquestionably Victories, although 
Mr. Barker inclines to consider that 
with the wreath over the head in form 
of a bow an Iris. His remark on the 
other, of which there are numerous 
varieties, seems very reasonable. He 
observes,— 


There was a great battle fought in Asia 
Minor between Septimius Severus and his 
rival Pescennius Niger, in which the in- 
habitants of that province took great in- 
terest. If these figures could be proved 
to refer to the triumph of Severus, it would 
bring the time in which these valuable re- 
maius were destroyed to the close of the 
second century. 


Unfortunately, no inscriptions have 
been discovered, neither does any other 
evidence present itself, to decide this 

int. 

Our last illustrations (figs. 3 and 4) 
exhibit two female heads, which Mr. 
Barker assigns to the time of Claudius, 
and the larger of the two to Messalina. It 
is probable, however, we think, they may 
belong to a period as late as that from 
Vespasian to Trajan. They are well 
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modelled, and are among the best of 
the collection. 

The first question which naturally 
arises on surveying this immense group 
of fragments of images is, What was 
the cause of their deposit in this par- 
ticular locality ? The author ascribes 
the motive to the influence of Chris- 
tianity in rousing the zeal of its early 
converts to destroy the productions of 
pagan art. He adduces sound argu- 
ments to prove that the figures are not 
the rejected fragments or the badly- 
made works of a manufactory ; and at 
the same time he considers, and with 
reason, that they belong to a rather 
lengthened period of time. Our al- 
lotted space will not admit of going 
deeply into the discussion, and we can 
only briefly say that we are more in- 
clined to agree with Mr. Birch in con- 
sidering that they are simply the broken 
votive offerings which from time to 
time were turned out of the temples 
where they had been deposited, to make 
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room for others which were continually 
being presented by a superstitious 
multitude. The accumulation of such 
offerings in the temples must have 
been very great, and, as they were of 
no intrinsic value, and ever liable to 
be fractured, it must have been abso- 
lutely necessary at times to displace 
those which had become defaced or 
injured. The refuse-pit would also be 
supplied from private houses in which 
some of them may have served as Lares 
and Penates. This view of the case does 
not lessen the interest of the collection, 
which in many points of view is valu- 
able, and all lovers of ancient art and 
history must rejoice it has fallen into 
the possession of one so competent to 
appreciate and illustrate it. 

he volume, it may be added, in- 
cludes a good account of the natural 
productions of Cilicia, and notices here 
and there of monumental antiquities ; 
and throughout it is readable and in- 
structive. 


JACQUES VAN ARTEVELDE.* 


Histoire de Flandre. 
Histoire Générale de la Belgique. 
Jacques van Artevelde. Par Aug. Voisin. 
Jakob van Artevelde. 


THE history of Holland and of Bel- 
ium must be always of particular 
interest to the English reader. De- 
scended to a great degree from the 
same races, the citizens of England, of 
Holland, and of Belgium were united 
by many social ties, similar national 
characteristics, the interests of com- 
merce, the companionship of arms. In 
the rivalry of trade our merchants 
were ably opposed, and in war our 
seamen found in the Dutch sailor a foe- 
man worthy of his steel. Each country 
was in times of political trouble an 
asylum to the other. In the conflicts 
which established the Reformation 
England sheltered the exile who had 
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land did the royal exiles who were 
eer during the a of 

romwell. The history of the Italian 
republics and that of the cities of the 
Netherlands during the middle ages 
may be in many respects compared, 
each affording a striking example of the 
influence of free institutions in deve- 
loping the nobler faculties of our nature, 
even during periods the most opposed 
to their cultivation. 

Even now, as the stranger loiters 
in the spacious streets of Antwerp, 
Bruges, Ghent, and Brussels, his at- 
tention is arrested at every ap by 
some monument of their past glory. 
The belfry towers of Ghent and Bruges, 
to erect which was one of the earliest 


fled from the cruelty of Alba, as Hol- 








* The reader is referred to two papers relative to Jacques van Artevelde which ap- 
peared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, N.S. vol. XXX. pp. 153 and 249, in which the 
history of this period is succinctly and clearly narrated. The object of the present arti- 
cle is rather to review the historical value of the earlier authorities who have described 
the character of Jacques van Artevelde, and to contrast them with the result of later 
research. It is hoped these articles will thus fairly represent the man and his age. 
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privileges conceded to the burghers 
by their feudal lords, still chime out 
the hours as of aforetime. It was 
from these the citizens were called to 
arms; and before their portals Ed- 
ward I. Edward II. and Edward IV. 
Louis VI. and Louis IX. Philippe le 
Bel and Louis XI. Marguerite of Anjou 
and Jacqueline de Bavitre—the former 
powerful and feared, the latter sup- 
pliants and exiles—have passed in the 
pride and pomp of conquest and of the 
joyeuse entrée, or claiming that protec- 
tion from the good citizens which for- 
tune and the political success of their 
rivals had denied. 

How great is now the contrast! We 
find it difficult to believe that in the 
fourteenth century the commerce of the 
world was centred in Bruges. The 
factories of seventeen privileged com- 
panies were then settled there as agents. 
I'wenty foreign ministers had hotels 
within its walls. Its streets were 
peopled with as motley a multitude as 
may now be seen in Vienna at fairtime ; 
it was the staple place of the Eng- 
lish wool-trade, and of the cities of the 
Hanseatic league. It has been com- 
puted that in the fourteenth century 
Ghent contained 80,000 men capable of 
bearing arms: The number of weavers 
alone was 40,000. In its prosperity 
Louvaine gave employment in cloth- 
weaving to 150,000 men. When the 
queen of Philippe le Bel entered Bruges 
in 1301 she was astonished at the wealth 
displayed by the daughters of the 
burghers. It was for these burghers 
those spacious halls were erected whose 
bold proportions and richly-decorated 
interiors, stained glass and storied arras, 
recal so many a stirring historic scene. 
It was the active religious spirit of 
these burghers, transmitted from sire 
to son for generations, that erected 
those noble examples also of church 
architecture which Belgium still pos- 
sesses. 

This was remarkable in the thir- 
teenth century. As the cities obtained 
communal rights the Beffroi arose; the 
symbol of these concessions, the tocsin 
of revolt, the peal of popular rejoicing, 
or the bell of the ban or the curfew. 
Often destroyed by the feudal lord, it 
was constantly re-erected in greater 
splendour. When public rights were 
established, when the city had a char- 
ter, a militia, a jurisdiction, and a ma- 
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gistracy elected by the citizens, the 
Hotel de Ville and the houses of the 
great commercial gilds arose. These 
stood out from the general mass of the 
houses occupied by the citizens, even 
as we still see some noble remain of 
Greek and Roman architecture soar 
above the ruins and the huts of a later 
age, the abodes of the poorer inhabit- 
ants of Athens or of Rome. The gene- 
ral aspect of the city was that of irre- 
gular masses of narrow openings, un- 
lighted and unpaved, the houses of 
mud and clay in timber framework, 
thatched with reeds, straw, or roofed 
with wooden shingles. 

Such was the condition of the prin- 
cipal cities of Belgium when Jacques 
van Artevelde, the type of the leading 
burghers of Ghent in the fourteenth 
century, appeared. But the character 
of Charles or Cromwell presents no 
more extraordinary contrast, when 
sketched by the pens of Carlyle or 
Southey, than that of Artevelde as de- 
scribed by earlier and later writers. 
Few historians are superior to the in- 
fluence of their own age; and one 
writer differs from another in impar- 
tiality, not so much from higher moral 
faculties, but as the mind has become 
educated and liberalised by the im- 
proved condition of general knowledge 
and the freer tone of public feeling. 

It might be hoped that contemporary 
authorities, if not impartial, would be 
at least exact ; but the stream muddy 
at the mouth is often perturbed at the 
spring, and flows still more darkly from 
the turbid tributaries to its course. 
This may be particularly remarked 
in medieval chroniclers. Amid the 
mirage of strong passions, the colli- 
sion of great events and imperfect in- 
formation, with no sound means for its 
correction, and but few for its trans- 
mission, false lights are sure to arise. 
It is not until the mist has cleared 
away, when documents have been col- 
lected and examined, and authorities 
contrasted, that the hero of the age 
or of the day appears as he did to his 
contemporaries—to us as 2 monument 
of the past, restored from the stains 
and injuries of time. As an illustra- 
tion of this, we propose to examine the 
earlier historians who have written of 
Jacques von Artevelde, and to com- 

nare their portrait with that of later 
“emish writers. For the most part, 
2 A 
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they have copied Froissart. Now, 
apart from the variations in the text 
even of the best MSS., M. Buchon 
has shown that Froissart has left two 
sketches of the character of Jacques 
van Artevelde, and that important al- 
terations have been made in his later. 
He considers the MS. of Valenciennes 
to represent the first text, and this to 
contain the narrative as presented to 
Queen Philippa in 1361. In this re- 
cital Froissart evinces a spirit far more 
Flemish, and much less chivalrous, than 
in his revision of a later date. M. 
Buchon was struck with its resem- 
blance to the ancient chronicles of 
Flanders, which Froissart had doubt- 
less taken as his guide. The cause of 
the alliance between the towns of 
Flanders and England is here clearly 
explained, not as founded on party 
feeling, but on public interest. Frois- 
sart does not at this time disdain all 
sympathy with the Flemings to extend 
it solely to the nobles, for he was then 
impressed by the associations of his 
early life, ere his mind was dazzled and 
had become estranged from his fellow- 
citizens 1M the pomp and flattery of 
courts. Under this later influence, the 
narrative was modified, and the cause 
of the alliance of the Flemish with the 
English—the supply of wool for their 
manufactures, the withholding of which 
by order of Edward III. had reduced 
them to starvation—is suppressed ; and 
thus Froissart sacrificed truth to the 
desire of pleasing his noble friends. In 
his first narrative he writes without 
bitterness or exaggeration ; there is no 
personal or party, but rather a patriotic 
feeling ; a citizen of the communality, 
he sympathises with its glory. But in 
the revision of his text another spirit 
appears ; he does not pervert facts, but 
he colours them; the semana of the 
portrait are more harshly drawn; and 
we have Artevelde as the fiery and cruel 
tribune, instead of the patriotic burgher, 
and “le moult saige homme.”* For 
this change many causes may be as- 
signed. Our faculties and our affec- 
tions are formed by education, influ- 
enced by daily habits, and controlled 
by causes external to the will. Of the 
two former conditions of moral agency 


Froissart’s character is a proof. He 
had no sympathy with the burghers. 
Trade and commerce, as compared with 
knights and feats of arms, to him were 
despicable. It is this intensity of feel- 
ing that has imparted so much of dra- 
matic action to his scenes. His nar- 
rative stirs the heart as the sound of 
a trumpet. We hear the cry of the 
brave knights, the heavy tramp of the 
charge; we feel almost the shock of 
the onset, and mark the waving sea of 
steel; so much does the liveliness of 
the narration hurry us along into the 
whirlwind of the battle. In truth, no 
man was ever less a curate than the 
curate of Lestines. “In my youth,” 
says he, “I loved to see dances and 
carolling ; well to hear minstrelsy and 
tales of glee ; well to attach myself to 
those who loved hounds and hawks.” — 
“ My ears quickened at the sound of 
uncorking the wine-flask, for I took 
great pleasure in drinking, and in fair 
array, and in delicate and fresh cates.” 
He confesses that at Liege the vint- 
ners had five hundred franes of his 
money in a very short time. The pur- 
suits of the great but serious burghers 
but ill accorded with these inclinations. 
He had even less sympathy with the 
bourgeoisie as compared with the lowest 
in the rank of knighthood. His mind 
is always guided by that spirit of 
chivalry he had imbibed during his 
residence at court and castle. His his- 
tory was undertaken to record the gal- 
lant deeds of arms he loved, and to 
stigmatise the craven and false-hearted. 
His authorities were the brave knights, 
and their companions in arms, “ecuyers 
qui avoient été en faits d’armes, et qui 
proprement en savoient parler et aussi 
& aucuns hérauts de credence pour 
vérifier et justifiér toutes matiéres.” 
It is this very method of obtaining 
information that has imparted so much 
dramatic action to his scenes, so much 
ersonal significance to his characters. 
an we wonder if the burgher and the 
knight are not portrayed with equal 
fidelity, when the sources of informa- 
tion are entirely ex-parte, and the par- 
tiality for the chivalrous orders so ho- 
nourably avowed. Contrast Froissart’s 
account of the murders committed by 





* See for this statement Buchon, Chroniques de Froissart, Edition Panthéon Lité- 


raire, tome iii. pp. 396, 398, 410, 453, 458, and Examen Critique des Historiens de 
Jacques van Artevelde, par Aug. Voisin, pp. 19—29. 
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Artevelde in the streets of Ghent, and 
his account of the death of Gaston de 
Foix by his father’s hand. There is no 
sign of haste or of indifference; nothing 
is writ in hate, but all in honour ; but 
how readily he admits the guilt of the 
burghers, with what reluctance he al- 
lows Gaston was murdered ! 

In fact he saw the world, he judged 
human nature, but from one point of 
view, and beyond that to him charmed 
circle there was neither worth, nor 
fame, nor honour. Between knight and 
knight, the courts of England and of 
France, his testimony wasincorruptible. 
“ If Froissart was patronised by Queen 
Philippa, he was also a member of the 
household of King John of France; if 
he was the familiar friend of Percy, he 
had been the guest of Douglas; if he 
admired the Black Prince, he admired 
equally Bertrand du Guesclin ; and if 
a distinction can be made, his natural 
generosity seems rather to have in- 
clined towards the side of the French 
chivalry, who, by individual valour, 
and the most generous self-devotion, 
struggled to support in an overwhelm- 
ing tempest the throne of the monarchs 
and the independence of their country.” 
But with civic privileges, charters, or 
commerce, he had little sympathy. He 
was of the party of the nobles, driven 
from their castles, andimprisoned in the 
cities, by the rude burghers who had dis- 
possessed their count of his inheritance, 
and raised a powerful confederation of 
free states. He was afraid lest the rude 
insolence of the commons should crush 
the refined pride of the noble, and 
lowered his narration to the standard 
of an excusable partiality. Policy alone 
could have recommended Artevelde to 
him; but friendship and favour founded 
upon policy are the privileged attri- 
butes of ministers and kings. It must 
be remembered also that, although the 
charm of his narrative depends often 
upon his personal discourse with the 
actors in his scenes, he must at times 
have been indebted to very untrust- 
worthy informants. 

The next historian is Jacques Meyer, 
called the “Father of Flemish His- 
tory.” Meyer's life was devoted to 
this end. After long researches he 
sold his patrimony, and visited, staff in 
hand, every monastery in which MSS. 
were to be found. When his means 
were exhausted he gave lectures, and, 
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enriched by their proceeds, renewed 
his travels. But his history is not 
the record of his opinions. The first 
edition, 1538, is published with the 
consent of Charles V. provided “ que 
le dit suppliant en faisant faire la dite 
impression ensuivra les corrections et 
changements faitz au dit livre par les , 
dits de notre Consem DE FLANDRE et 
qu'il y obmettra [insertion des priviléges 
@aucunes villes et communaultés particu- 
liéres dont au dit volume est fait men- 
tion, a paine de perdre l’effect de cestes.” 
Charles V. anxious to crush the liberty 
of Flanders, was naturally desirous to 
suppress all notice of the charters of 
its cities, to lower the popular estimate 
of their great men, and from the minds 
of his subjects to 

wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past— 
which still linger in the heart of the 
citizen when the sense of freedom is 
not utterly extinct. It is not from a 
book printed under such auspices we 
can hope for a fair estimate of Arte- 
velde. Meyer was singularly unfor- 
tunate. He underwent the operation 
of repeated editorial excisions until 
the reign of Philip II. when the censor, 
J. Hentenius, finally dismissed him 
with his approbation. 

Oudegherst, in his Annales de Flan- 
dre, 2 vols. 8vo. 1789, has severely 
censured the policy and the character 
of the ruwaert of Ghent, whom he 
describes as “un faict et nay a toutes 
seditions.” But it can be shewn that 
Oudegherst sought the favours of the 
court of Philip II.; that he wrote in 
1571 when the Netherlands had risen 
against Alba, and the capture of Brielle 
had made it for ever revered as the 
birth-place of that republic which, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, exercised so powerful an 
influence in the political affairs of 
Europe. 

Den oersten duch von April 
Verloos duc d’Alva synen—Bril 


was long the popular jeu de mots of 
the citizens of Brussels. Oudegherst 
was protected moreover by a Spanish 
minister, Fabio Masqui d’Urbino, and, 
although M. Voisin describes him as 
a man devoted to his country, and 
jealous of all its glories, he yet admits 
that his judgment as regards politics 
was governed by his official position, 
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which had no doubt its Spanish asso- 
ciations. 

Philippe de l’'Espinoy, Vicomte de 
Térouanne, and Seigneur de la Cap- 
velle, in his Recherche des Antiquitez et 

oblesse de Flandres, appears to have 
been the first who, by consulting ori- 
ginal documents, was able to form a 
critical estimate of Jacques van Arte- 
velde. ‘That he did this under the go- 
vernment, and even under the auspices, 
of the royal family of Spain, reflects 
honour upon both. But it is to later 
writers, to M.M. Cornelissen, Diericx, 
Voisin, Nothomb, Colin de Plancy, 
Jules van Praet, and the later histo- 
rians of Flanders, such as Lettenhove 
and Dewez, that we must have recourse 
in any attempt to trace with impar- 
tiality the history of the man and of 
hisage. By the aid of their researches, 
guided by the comparative results of 
their judgment upon him, this attempt 
is now made. 

Fleanderland designated originally 
the land of the fugitive or the banished. 
From the Chronicon Comitum Flan- 
driz, printed in Martene, and Du- 
rand’s ‘Thesaurus Novus Aneedotorum, 
tome iii. p. 379, reprinted in 1781, with 
notes and a continuation by the Abbé 
Jean Noel Paquot, we learn that Lide- 
rik of Harlebeke, finding it woody, 
uncultivated, and uninhabited, took 
possession of the domain. Liderik, it 
is said, was appointed Forester or Mark- 
graf of the district in 792 by Charle- 
magne. The local influence of the 
Ierizog or Graf was much less under 
Charlemagne than under his descend- 
ants. Charlemagne applied the force 
of his powerful mind to establish 
unity and uniformity in the govern- 
ment of his empire. From him all 
proceeded, to him all returned; the 
great oflicers of the state were but the 
machinery of his will. He disputed 
the right of succession, he refused that 
of sub-infeudation. Le allied the spi- 
ritual with the temporal chief that one 
should check the other, and over these 
the Missi were appointed to watch the 
execution of their trust. With Charle- 
magne the system fell; the common 
feelings of mankind revolted against 
it, and his descendants were unequal 
to its support. ‘The power of the great 
feudal lords was gradually re-esta- 
blished ; and in the reign of Charles 
the Bald, a.v. 862, under Baldwin of 


the Iron Arm, the county of Flanders 
was acknowledged as an hereditary 
fief. 

The counts of Flanders were distin- 
guished by their hereditary bravery ; 
they enlarged their estates, allied them- 
selves with noble and regal houses, 
were distinguished in the crusades, and 
in the chivalrous party warfare of their 
age. For the rest, they were not su- 
perior to their contemporaries. The 
debauch succeeded the foray or the 
chase. Their castle was the refuge of 
every dissolute adherent, the fastness 
into which their retainers could retreat, 
from whence they issued for the con- 
quest of the territory of another chief, 
or the plunder of some revolted city. 
As their power became consolidated, 
that also of the cities arose. The in- 
habitants of Flanders, whether dwelling 
on the coast or in the inland districts, 
were equally distinguished for bravery, 
their intelligent and persevering in- 
dustry, a love of freedom, and an un- 
conquerable spirit in its defence. The 
battle of Courtrai, fought in 1300, 
was won by the valour of twenty-five 
thousand artisans hastily summoned to 
the array, all footmen, and badly armed. 
It was natural that such men should 
seek to control a nobility whom they 
hated for their exactions, despised from 
their poverty, and whose pursuits and 
pleasures alike to them were barbarous. 
By the thirteenth century they had 
gradually acquired the right to wall 
their cities, to establish local self-go- 
vernment, and to raise a powerful mi- 
litia ; they had a recognised law of tax- 
ation, and shewed charters of succes- 
sive counts conferring goon privi- 
leges. Between two such powers war 
was constant, and the history of Flan- 
ders, as regards the feudal chief and 
the cities, is a narrative of the alter- 
nate successes of power and ofrebellion. 
One marked feature, however, sepa- 
rates these cities from the Italian re- 
publics—their constant unwillingness 
to withdraw from the allegiance due 
to their lord. Apart from the ambition 
and interest of the feudal chief and the 
states of Flanders, the most constant 
cause of political strife was the aggres- 
sive policy of the kings of France. 
They feared the extension of the power 
of their great vassal, the Count of 
Flanders. They dreaded the inde- 
pendance of the states whose citizens 
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they despised. The cities were an 
hindrance to the false, selfish, com- 
mercial system of the French court ; 
and the alliance of the Flemings with 
England, whilst it strengthened their 
prosperity, was a very natural cause 
of jealous fear. England supplied 
the wool which maintained Louvain, 
Ypres, Bruges, and Ghent; and for this 
the sea-ports were friendly harbours 
to English vessels, and the cities 
of Flanders were as citadels of the 
English king. Flanders at this period 
was divided into three territories— 
“ Flanders Soubs la Couronne,” a fief 
of the King of France; “ Soubs l’Em- 
pire,” held of the Emperor of Ger- 
many; and “La Flandre Allodiale,” 
the territory held directly of the Counts 
of Flanders. Now, as liege lord, the 
kings of France could actively inter- 
fere in the affairs of the province—at 
one time at war with the cities upon 
the appeal of their lord, then, availing 
themselves of his mis-government, in- 
stigating them to revolt. A powerful 
body of nobles, for the most part hire- 
lings of the French court, hating the 
free spirit of the burghers, men whose 
existence depended upon war, spend- 
thrifts and luxurious, known as the Le- 
liaerts, were the ready agents of the 
monarch. Such was the position of 
the great parties towards each other 
upon the accession of Louis de Nevers, 
known as Louis de Crecy, when he in- 
herited the fief upon the death of his 
grandfather, Robert de Bethune, in 
1320. On the 29th May, 1328, after 
an interval of eight years, during which 
the count had been at war with the 
citizens of Bruges, had seen his uncle 
confined in the public prison, the 
estates of the ole devastated and 
their castles burned, and the army of 
the cities of Ghent, Ypres, and Bruges 
defeated with great loss at Rekel, Phi- 
lippe de Valois was crowned at Rheims. 
On that occasion Louis was summoned 
todo homage. Thrice the heralds at 
arms cried aloud, “ Comte de Flandre, 
si vous étes céans venez faire votre 
devoir.” The count stood silent amid 
the crowd of peers. At last, at the 
command of the king, he replied, 
“ Monseigneur, si je ne me suis point 
avaneé, veuillez ne pas en etre surpris, 
car l'on a appelé le Comte de Flandre 
et non point Louis de Nevers.” What, 
exclaimed the king, are you not the 
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Count of Flanders? “Sire,” he replied, 
* Tl est vrai que j’en porte le nom, mais 
je n’en possede point l’autorité. Les 
bourgeois de Bruges, d’ Ypres, de Po- 
peringhe, et de Cassel m’ont chassé de 
ma terre, et il n’y a guerre que la ville 
de Gand ou j’ose me montrer.” “Beau 
cousin,” exclaimed Philip, and his eye 
glanced around with haughty scorn, 
“ Nous vous jurons par lhuile sainte 
qui a coulé aujourd'hui sur notre front 
que nous ne rentrerons point a Paris 
avant de vous avoir retabli dans la 
paisible possession du Comté de Flan- 
dre.” e kept his word, took at St. 
Denis the “ oriflamme de vermeil samit 
a guise de gonfanon a trois queues 
ornée de houppes de soie verte,” and 
won the doubtful victory of Cassel, 
suffering a surprise and nearly escaping 
death at the hands of Zannequin, who 
himself perished. Flanders submitted 
to Louis de Nevers, the king laid the 
oriflamme on the altar of St. Denis, 
and on horseback, armed as on the 
field of Cassel, entered the cathedral 
of Notre Dame at Paris, “et tres de- 
votement la mercia, et lui présenta le 
dit cheval ou il estoit monté et toutes 
ses armoires.” It is unnecessary to 
detail the oppression which ensued. 
Louis de Nevers was cruel, revengeful, 
luxurious, and debauched. Bad coun- 
cillors were at hand to stimulate his 
passions. The cities were taxed, the 
citizens put to death on specious pre- 
texts, and their houses confiscated for 
his followers’ use. .A new competitor 
now entered the lists—Edward III. of 
England—as claimant of the French 
crown. Louis de Nevers, obeying 
the behests of Philip, seized all the 
English ships and merchandise in Flan- 
ders. Edward instantly retaliated, 
and by his proclamation, 5 October, 
1336, ordered that all the Flemish 
merchants should be arrested, and for- 
bade the importation of wool. It was 
the ruin of Flanders. Trade ceased, 
the shipping floated useless in the ports, 
the great manufactories were closed, 
the streets once thronged by an in- 
dustrious population were now filled 
with bands of men excited at once by 
oppression, cruelty, and starvation. 
At this moment Jacques van Arte- 
velde entered upon his career. He 
was born about 1285,'the son of Jean 
d’ Artevelde, echevin of Ghent in 1319, 
1321, 1325, 1328, in which last year 
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he died. His mother was Livine De- 
groote, sister of Marie Degroote, wife 
of Josse d’Hallewyn, a chevalier of 
noble birth, the aunt of Henry De- 
groote, less illustrious as secretary to 
the Duke of Burgundy than as grand- 
father of Hugo Grotius. In 1300 he ac- 
companied his uncle Gauthier d’Arte- 
velde, in the service of Robert de 
Bethune, to Paris, and subsequently 
went in the suite of Charles de Valois 
to Rome. For the next twenty years 
our information relative to his per- 
sonal history is uncertain. Some as- 
sert he settled at Ghent, and married 
“une Brasseresse de miel;”’ others, 
that he was really a brewer. Now, he 
was a brewer just as Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord Eldon were master-tailors. It 
was the custom of the noblest citizens 
to enroll their names in the most in- 
fluential guilds. At Florence, to do 
this was a proof of good citizenship. It 
was hardly less so at Ghent. In the 
former it was imperative : in the latter, 
prudential. His second wife was Ca- 
therine de Tronchiénnes, daughter of 
Sohier de Courtrai, a house allied to 
the Duke of Brabant and the Count of 
Flanders. In 1337, at the request of 
his fellow-citizens, he entered upon 
the direction of public affairs. He was 
named governor of the city, with a 
guard of twenty men, and on the Ist 
February, 1338, Jacques Masch and 
Jean Willade signed at Louvain with 
the Comte de Gueldre, the ambassa- 
dor of Edward, a convention of trade. 
The plague of starvation ceased 
throughout the land, commerce was 
restored, Edward the Third encou- 
raged the importation of wool, the 
orts were crowded with vessels un- 
oading in the spacious quays, and the 
great manufactories were opened to 
the hitherto famished people. Louis 
de Nevers tried to procure his assassi- 
nation ; it only served to confirm the 
zeal of the cities in his favour; but, 
masking for a time his design, the 
Count took the castle of Rupelmonde 
and beheaded the aged Soheir de Cour- 
trai. Artevelde now sought to re- 
organise the internal administration of 
the cities, so as to concentre their 
power, and establish unity of action, 
and to create by the confederacy of 
the states, and the alliance of a power- 
ful ally, a political status sufficient to 
control the designs of the King of 
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France. He obliged Louis de Nevers 
to accept a treaty of peace and union 
between Bruges, Ypres, and Ghent, 
signed on the 29th of April, 1338. 

To encourage commerce he com- 
menced the construction of a canal 
from Ghent to Damme, then a port 
much frequented. He won the con- 
fidence of the merchants, and of the 
clergy, by judicious measures for the 
preservation of the public peace, and 
the protection of property. His agents 
in the different cities were directed to 
promote measures to effect unity of 
action between the great cities, for 
which end a council of the leading 
men of each was formed. Successful 
in this respect, he now bent the whole 
force of his mind to destroy the in- 
fluence of the King of France, and to 
weaken if not annihilate the power of 
Louis de Nevers. Whether at this 
time he sought the seizure of his fief 
is doubtful; but, if it be considered 
that his wife’s father had been cruelly 
heheaded by the Count, there was at 
least sufficient motive. Pursuant, how- 
ever, to his advice, Edward III. with 
sweet, reluctant, amorous delay, on 
the 23rd January, 1339, quartered 
the arms of France in his shield, and 
obtained from the Emperor of Ger- 
many the title of Vicar of the Empire. 
This legalised his claims to the Fle- 
mings, and Artevelde now drew up 
« treaty in conjunction with Ed- 
ward III., the Duke of Brabant, and 
the cities of Louvain, Ghent, Ypres, 
Courtrai, with many others, which 
effectually destroyed the influence of 
France, and formed the basis of their 
designs. It was signed in 1339, is a 
federation for mutual defence, and the 
protection of commercial interests. By 
its articles a powerful military force 
was raised, and the levies of the cities 
were arrayed in divisions under ap- 
pointed captains. 

But now was to be shown how un- 
certain is the influence of illegitimate 
authority, and of power not held by pre- 
scription, but the accidental gain of 
genius, the gift of popular feeling com- 
bined with propitious event. The Lili- 
nerts were an active party, hovering, like 
obscene birds, to watch the fall of their 
prey. They obstructed the designs of 
Artevelde by every agency they could 
employ, every calumny they could de- 
vise. Gerard Denys was at the head 
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of his opponents in the guilds. A fierce 
dissension prevailed unhappily at this 
time between the trades about the price 
of wages, and some unfair, exclusive 
privileges sought by the leading cities, 
to secure a monopoly in the manufac- 
ture of cloth. This Artevelde sought 
to appease. In vain: the fullers under 
their dean Jean Baka, and the weavers 
under Gerard Denys, met on Monday, 
May 2, 1345, on the Marché au Ven- 
dredi, and more than 1,500 of the fullers, 
with their leader and his sons, were 
slain. The party of Louis de Nevers 
gained strength, and was increased by 
the defeated fullers. Edward III. now 
determined that Louis de Nevers should 
attach himself to his interests as his 
liege lord; or that, in default, he 
would pronounce his “ dechéance,” 
and bestow the fief of Flanders on his 
son. Artevelde was in favour of the 
resolution, and joined the King in his 
endeavours to obtain the consent of 
the deputies of the cities. But the 
honest burghers, true to their long- 
acknowledged faith, ably excused them- 
selves, and returned to consult their 
constituents. Artevelde remained, and 
visited the cities of Ypres and Bruges. 
Dewez condemns him on this account, 
and holds it as a proof of his presump- 
tion that all would be ordered in com- 
pliance with his will. But Froissart 
expressly says, “Or demeura Jacques 
a Artevelle encore un petit de lez, 
pres le roi, pour cause de ce que le roi 
se découvroit a lui fiablement de ses 
besognes,” a sufficient reason, and to 
further which he proceeded first to 
Ypres and Bruges. In truth, whether 
presumption or of policy, his delay was 
of no great moment; his power was 
gone. He had thrown the die for the 
dechéance of Louis de Nevers, and it 
pronounced his own. He returned to 
Ghent, it is said, with a guard of five 
hundred men-at-arms furnished by 
Edward ; but the authority is doubt- 
ful, and is contradicted by the result. 
The streets were crowded on his ar- 
rival—no longer to receive him as 
protector of the liberties of Flanders. 
He exchanged no greetings in the 
market-place, no hat was raised to 
salute him, the windows were hastily 
closed, and, to the averted looks of 
old adherents succeeded the scowling 
glance and muttered expressions of 
hatred with which the lowest rabble 
dogged him at his heels. Amid their 


increasing clamour he reached his 
home, which was instantly barricaded, 
and for the defence of which it is pro- 
bable he had only the usual city guard. 

It was at re by Sunday, July 17, 
1345, when amid the circle of a few 
friends he was arranging the business 
of the morrow, that he first heard the 
shouts, the trampling, and the roar of 
the dense multitude rushing towards 
the Paddenhoek. It consisted of the 
Liliaerts, the discontented factions of 
the lesser gilds, and those low hirelings 
of human passions ever ready to gratify 
their desire of change, their thirst of 
plunder, and their love of blood. In 
a moment the house was surrounded, 
For awhile the attack was resisted ; 
but the crowd, armed with axes and 
hammers, many with burning torches, 
at length burst in, and its defenders 
were cut and trampled down. In the 
meantime Artevelde appeared at an 
upper window. At first his voice was 
lost amid the surging roar of “ Tyrant 
of Flanders! Robber of the public 
funds! Traitor to the country!” But 
for a moment a spirit of justice, arising 
from the remembrance of the great 
days of old, stole over the vast mass. 
They listened in silence. In this in- 
terval he pleaded—M. Dewez says 
basely pleaded—for his life. Let the 
reader turn to the page of Froissart. 
How a man should plead for his life 
may be open to criticism; how he did 
is apparent. But again his voice was 
borne down by vociferation: he re- 
treated to seek safety in the church of 
the Byloque. The rear of the house 
was now in the possession of his ene- 
mies ; escape was impossible ; and he 
was cut down by a blow with an axe 
by Gerard Denys. 

Such was the end of Jacques van 
Artevelde—a man deserving the epi- 
thet of great, if we consider the age in 
which he lived, the characters of his 
associates, and the cities whose interests 
he guided. Called upon to act by the 
free voice of his fellow-citizens, his 
policy frees him from the accusation of 
an intriguer ; its success, the greatness 
of its aim, imparts to it the genius of 
the statesman. That personal ambi- 
tion, personal hatred, were often the 
impulse of his career, cannot be de- 
nied. The accusation of tyranny, and 
a bloodthirsty indulgence of revenge, 
wants more definite confirmation. That 
he abused his power there is no doubt ; 
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which of his opponents, Philippe de 
Valois, Louis ae ewe and the Lili- 
aerts, had not? But the remorse of 
the cities upon his death, the expiatory 
lamp which long burned before the 
statue of the Virgin in the church of 
the Byloque, the fond recollection of 
his name when the crowd trembled 
beneath the frown of Alba and the 
Marché au Vandredi was lit up by the 
fires of the Inquisition, and the fact 
that it was long the custom to describe 
in deeds of sale how far the house was 
situated from that of Jacques van 
Artevelde, redeem his memory from 
the charge of being a tyrant and the 
heartless shedder of blood. Doubt in 
this case isin his favour. No man hesi- 
tates to assign to Alba, Valdez, or to 
Philippe, their place in the history of 
humanity. “The blood of Danton 
chokes you,” describes the character of 
Robespierre. Artevelde’s administra- 
tion of ublic affairs evinced both en- 
ergy nod the profoundest calculations of 
political science. He adopted the prin- 
ciple of an armed neutrality, and, fail- 
ing in this, he raised, by the union of 
the cities and their alliance with the 
English government, a powerful barrier 
against the ambition of Philip. He 
compelled foreign merchants to import 
corn, as well as wine and salt. It was 
then the vast halls at Ypres were com- 
menced; those goodly monuments of 
a brave, intelligent, and industrious 
nation. The general policy of his ad- 
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ministration appears also to have aimed 
at consolidation of municipal rights 
and the revival of ancient laws. The 
statement of Villani and Froissart that 
at the celebrated conference of I’Ecluse 
he sought to dispossess Louis de Nevers, 
and to establish the Prince of Wales 
as Count of Flanders, cannot, in M. 
Lettenhove’s opinion, be maintained. 
The appointment of a Ruwaert appears 
to have been debated, and the man 
selected to have been Sohier de Cour- 
trai. 

The great influence of Artevelde 
may be ascribed also to his rare abilities. 
Cautious, yet bold—daring in action, 
but warily waiting his opportunity— 
he made his genius the obedient mi- 
nister of his will. He won the multi- 
tude by his familiarity, and silenced 
envy by his unpretending manners. 
With the noble his bearing was manly: 
he was the cher compere of Edward— 
the frank companion of his proud and 
gallant Britons. His eloquence was 
natural and flowing, copious in illus- 
tration, clear in detail. He spoke with 


conscious dignity, and enforced his ar- 
— by the feeling of a somewhat 


ofty _— as one familiar with princes, 
but who was still the citizen of Ghent. 
That he exercised power, as it had 
been won, by moral influence, cannot 
be maintained. As little can it be said 
he abused it, as did Louis de Nevers 
and the successors to the government of 
Flanders under the Spanish crown. 
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THE poetry of the early volumes 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine deserves 
more attention than it has yet re- 
ceived, containing, as it does, some of 
the earliest verse of Johnson, Aken- 
side, and Collins, and some pieces of 
great merit and curiosity not to be 
found elsewhere. In proof of this I 
would call attention to the following 
poem, printed p. 256 of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for May, 1740 :— 


A WINTER'S DAY. 
WRITTEN BY A SCOTCH CLERGYMAN. 
Corrected by an Eminent Hand. 
Now, gloomy soul! look out—now comes thy 
turn ; 
With thee, behold all ravag’d nature mourn : 
Hail the dim empire of thy darling night, [light. 
That spreads, slow-shadowing, o’er tue vanquish’d 
4 


Look out, with joy ; the ruler of the day, 
Faint, as thy hopes, emits a glimm’ring ray : 
Already exil’d to the utmost sky, 

Hither, oblique, he turns his clouded eye. 

Lo! from the limits of the wintry pole, 

Mountainous clouds, in rude confusion, roll ; 

In dismal pomp, now, hov’ring on their way, 

To a sick twilight they reduce the day. 

And hark ! imprison’d winds, broke loose, arise, 

And roar their haughty triumph through the skies. 

While the driv’n clouds, o’ercharged with floods 
of rain, 

And mingled lightning, burst upon the plain. 

Now see sad earth—like thine, her alter’d state, 

Like thee, she mourns her sad reverse of fate ! 

Her smiles, her wanton looks—where are they 
now ? 

Faded her face ! and wrapp’d in clouds her brow ! 

No more th’ungrateful verdure of the plain; 

No more the wealth-crown’d labours of the swain : 

These scenes of bliss, no more upbraid my fate, 

Torture my pining thought, and rouse my hate. 
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The leaf-clad forest, and the tufted grove, 
Erewhile the safe retreats of happy love, 

Stript of their honours naked, now appear; 

This is, my soul! the Winter of their year ! 

The little noisy songsters of the wing, 

All, shiv’ring on the bough, forget to sing. 

Ifail, rev’rend silence, with thy awful brow ! 

Be musick’s voice for ever mute—as now ; 

Let no intrusive voice my dead repose 
Disturb—no pleasure disconcert my woes. 

In this moss-cover’d cavern, hopeless laid 

On the cold clift I'll lean my aking head, 
And, pleas’d with winter’s waste, unpitying, see 
All nature in an agony with me! 

Rough rugged rocks, wet marshes, ruin’d towers, 
Bare trees, brown brakes, bleak heaths, and rushy 
moors, 

Dread floods, huge cataracts, to my pleased eyes 
(Now, I can smile !) in wild disorder rise. 
And now, the various dreadfulness combin’d, 
Black melancholy comes to doze my mind. [air, 
See ! night’s wish’d shades, spreading through the 
And the lone, hollow gloom, for me prepare ! 
Hail! solitary ruler of the grave ! 

arent of terrors! from thy dreary cave ! 

Let thy dumb silence midnight all the ground, 
And spread a welcome horror all around. 

But hark !—a sudden howl invades my ear ! 

The phantoms of the dreadful hour are near. 
Shadows, from each dark cavern, now combine 
And stalk around, and mix their yells with mine. 
Stop, flying Time! repose thy restless wing ; 
Fix here,—nor hasten to restore the Spring. 

Fix’d my ill fate, so fix’d let Winter be, 

Let never wanton season laugh at me! 

Now, beyond its undoubted merit 
and its many fine strokes of careful 
observation, this Winter’s Day pos- 
sesses an interest of an unusual kind. 
It was the original, I conceive, of Thom- 
son’s “ Winter;” though actually print- 
ed in Savage’s Miscellany, 1726, as the 
production of the author of “ William 
and Margaret,” meaning David Mallet. 
The Scotch clergyman was the Rev. 
Robert Riccaltoun, assistant to the 
minister of Bowden, near Melrose, and 
afterwards (1728) minister of Hob- 
kirk, near Ednam, where the author of 
“The Seasons” was born, and the 
Eminent Hand was, as I suspect, not 
Mallet, but no less a person than Thom- 
son himself. 

In a letter from Thomson, written 
from Barnet about September, 1725, is 
the following passage:—“ Nature de- 
lights me in every form; I am just now 
painting her in her most lugubrious 
dress for my own amusement, describing 
Winter as it presents itself... . . 
Mr. Riccalton’s poem on Winter, which 
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I still have, first put the design into my 
head. In it are some masterly strokes 
that awakened me.” Thomson was a 
friend of Cave’s, and from the author 
of “The Seasons” Cave most likely 
received this poem. I place little re- 
liance on the testimony of Savage's 
Miscellany when it appears against the 
evidence of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
which, in 1740, might in some respects 
be called a second Savage's Miscellany. 

Of Riccaltoun, who assisted the 
studies of Thomson, too little is known. 
“The Rey. Mr. Riccarton,” says Mur- 
doch, the bosom friend and biographer 
of Thomson, “a man of uncommon 
penetration and good taste, had very 
early discovered through the rudeness 
of young Thomson’s puerile essays a 
fund of genius well deserving culture 
and encouragement. He undertook 
therefore, with the father’s approba- 
tion, the chief direction of his studies, 
furnished him with the proper books, 
corrected his performances, and was 
daily rewarded with the pleasure of 
seeing his labour so happily employed.” 
Nor was Thomson unmindful of his 
kindness. “It will be a great pleasure 
to me,” he writes from London, “to 
hear of Mr. Riccalton’s welfare, who 
deserves encouragement as much as 
any preacher in Scotland.” 

In the year 1836—for so long ago I 
commenced my collections for a life of 
Thomson—I wrote to the Rev. John 
Richmond, the minister of Southdean 
(the manse of the poet’s father), for 
some particulars about Riccaltoun. 
All I could learn from him in reply 
was this—that he was “said to have 
composed” a poem on “ Ruberslaw,” 
a high hill near Southdean; that it 
was descriptive of a storm gathering 
round the hill, and that he had heard 
of “fifty copies” being printed off, 
“ none of which are now to be found.” 
By another memorandum I find that 
Riccaltoun was buried in Rule church- 
yard; his works (his poetry excepted) 
were edited by the Rev. Robert Walker 
in 3 vols. 8vo. 1771. “ Ruberslaw,” I 
may add, is commemorated in “The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel "— 


Already on dark Ruberslaw, 
The Douglas holds his weapon-schaw. 
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ALLAN RAMSAY. 


On one side of a letter addressed 


To Mr. Allan Ramsay, at M"* Ross’s, 
in Orange-court, near the Meuse, London, 
and thus endorsed by Andrew Millar, 
the publisher,— 

Ed", July 15, 1732. Allan Ramsay, at 
Ed’, to A. M., allowing him y® liberty of 
reprinting his 3 vols. of songs, to w" he 
agrees, per his July 27, 
is the following interesting letter :— 

Edinburgh, July 13th, 1732. 

Dear AnpREW,—I received yours of 
date the 6th inst. and allow you to print 
the three volumes of the Tea Table Mis- 
cellanys or Collections of Songs published 
by me in what form you please, on your 
paying me against Martinmas next five 
pounds sterling. Further I empower you 
to take up for me five guineas from the 
printers of my Poems, the unpaid moiety 
as agreed on between them and Mr. 
M‘Ewen, who had instructions from me to 
transact with them, and to whom they paid 
the first moiety.—I am, dear Andrew, your 
very humble servt. ALLAN Ramsay. 

My son brings you this, if he approves 
of it. If we agree, I desire that you would 
send none of them to this country—it is 
scarce worth your while. 

Beneath, on part of the letter from 
the poet to his son, afterwards the dis- 
tinguished painter, occurs— 

If you do not like the proposal tell Mr. 
Millar so. Send me account of this affair 
with the first post. 

Ramsay’s letter relates to the first 
collected edition of the ‘Tea Table 
Miscellany, that in three thin duo- 


decimo volumes, with the same pagina- 
tion throughout, printed for Andrew 
Millar in 1733, and called “ the ninth 
edition, being the compleatest and 
most correct of any yet published by 
Allan Ramsay.” 

The first volume of the Tea Table 
Miscellany was published at Edin- 
burgh in 1724. The second, third, and 
fourth volumes were published sepa- 
rately in 24mo. at various intervals. 
When the second was published is, I 
believe, unknown. ‘The third appeared 
at Edinburgh in 1727, and the fourth 
at London in 1740. A pirated edition 
was published at Dublin in 1729, three 
volumes in one, 12mo. pp.334, “ printed 
for E. Smith.” Ramsay’s letter relates 
to the ninth, and the following adver- 
tisement in the Caledonian Mercury 
of July 17, 1740, to the tenth edition :— 

This day is published, neatly printed in 
a pocket volume, the tenth edition, being 
the completest and most correct of any 
yet published, with the addition of one 
hundred and fifty songs, The Tea Table 
Miscellany ; or, a Collection of the most 
choice Songs, Scots and English. By 
Allan Ramsay. Printed for A. Millar, at 
Buchanan’s Head, in the Strand, and sold 
by him, &c. 

The eleventh edition was published 
at London, four vols. in one, 12mo. 
1750. The subsequent ones are merely 
reprints of each other. ‘The eighteenth, 
and probably the latest, edition ap- 
peared at Edinburgh in 1792. 

Prrer CuNNINGHAM. 


A WORD UPON WIGS. 


WHEN it is said that Hadrian was 
the first Roman emperor who wore a 
wig, nothing more is meant than that 
he was the first who avowedly wore 
one. They were common enough be- 
fore his time. Caligula and Messalina 
put them on for purposes of disguise 
when they were abroad at night; and 
Otho condescended to conceal his 
baldness with what he fain hoped his 
subjects would accept as a natural 
head of hair becoming to one who 
bore the name of Cesar. 

As for the origin of wigs, the honour 
of the invention is attributed to the 
luxurious Iapygians in southern Italy. 
The Louvain theologians who pub- 
lished a French version of the Bible 
affected however to discover the first 


mention of perukes in a passage in the 
fourth chapter of Isaiah. The Vul- 
gate has these words, “ Decalvabit 
Dominus verticem filiarum Sion, et 
Dominus crinem earum nudabit :” this 
the Louvain gentlemen translated into 
French as follows: “Le Seigneur de- 
chevelera les tétes des filles de Sion, 
et le Seigneur decouvrira leurs per- 
ruques ;” the which, “done into Eng- 
lish,” implies that “the Lord will pluck 
the hair from the heads of the daughters 
of Sion, and will expose their perri- 
wigs.” In this free and easy transla- 
tion the theologians in question fol- 
lowed no less an authority than St. 
Paulinus of Nola, and thus had respect- 
able warrant for their singular mistake. 

Allusions to wigs are frequently 
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made both by historians and poets of 
the ancient times. We know that they 
were worn by fashionable gentlemen 
in Palmyra and Baalbec, and that the 
Lycians took to them out of necessity. 
When their conqueror Mausoleus had 
ruthlessly ordered all their heads to be 
shaven, the poor Lycians felt them- 
selves so supremely ridiculous that 
they induced the king’s general, Con- 
dales, by means of an irresistible bribe, 
to permit them to import wigs from 
Greece; and the symbol of their de- 
gradation became the very pink of 
Lycian fashion. 

Hannibal was, as Captain Bluff says 
of him in Fielding’s Amelia, a very 
pretty fellow in his day. But for so 
stout a soldier he was on the article of 
perukes as finical as Jessamy and as 
particular as Ranger—as nice about 
their fashion as the former, and as 
a i hical as the latter upon their 
ook. Hannibal wore them sometimes 
to improve, sometimes to disguise his 
person; and, if he wore one long enough 
to spoil its beauty, he was as glad as 
the airy gentleman in The Suspicious 
Husband to fling it aside when it wore 
a “battered” aspect. Ovid and Mar- 
tial celebrate the gold-coloured wigs 
of Germany. The latter writer is 
very severe upon the dandies and co- 
quettes of his day, who thought to win 
attraction under a wig. Propertius, 
who could describe so tenderly and 
appreciate so well what was lovely in 
girlhood, whips his butterflies into 
dragons at the bare idea of a nymph 
in a toupee. Venus Anadyomene her- 
self would have had no charms for that 
gentle sigher of sweet and enervating 
sounds had she wooed him in borrowed 
hair. Ifhe was not particular touching 
morals he was very strict concerning 
curls. 

If the classical poets winged their 
satirical shafts against wigs, these were 
as little spared by the mimic thunder- 
bolts of the fathers, councils, and 
canons of the early Church. Heathen 
poets and Christian elders could no 
more digest human hair than can the 
crocodile, of whom dead, it is said, you 
may know how many individuals ‘he 
devoured living, by the number of hair- 
balls in the stomach, which can neither 
digest nor eject them. The indigna- 
tion of Tertullian respecting these said 
wigs is something perfectly terrific. 
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Not less is that of St. Gregory of 
Nazianzen, who especially vouches 
for the virtue of his simple sister Gor- 
gonia, for the reason that she neither 
eared to curl her own hair or repair 
its lack of beauty by the aid of a wig. 
The thunder of St. Jerome against 
these adornments was quite as loud as 
that of any of the fathers. They were 
preached against as unbecoming Chris- 
tianity. Council after council, from the 
first at Constantinople to the last pro- 
vincial council at Tours, denounced 
wigs even when worn in joke. “There 
is no joke in the matter,” exclaimed the 
exceedingly irate St. Bernard—* the 
woman who wears a wig commits a 
mortal sin.” St. John Chrysostom cites 
St. Paul against the fashion, arguing 
that they who prayed or preached in 
wigs could not be said to worship or 
teach the word of God with head un- 
covered. “Look,” says Cyprian, to the 
wearers of false hair; “look at the 
Pagans, ‘hey pray in veils—what better 
are you than Pagans if you come to 
prayersin perukes?” Many localsynods 
would authorise no fashion of wearing 
the hair but straight and short. This 
form was especially enjoined on the 
clergy generally. St. Ambrose as 
strictly enjoined the fashion upon the 
ladies of his diocese. “ Do not talk to 
me of curls,” said this hard-worded 
prelate, “ they are the Jenocinia forme 
non precepta virtutis!” The ladies 
smiled. It was to some such obdurate 
and beautiful rebels that Cyprian once 
gravely preached on the text chosen 
by Sidney Smith when he took leave 
ot his fashionable congregation in 
Fitzroy Chapel—* Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery!” “Give heed to me, 
oh ye women,” said the older preacher; 
“adultery is a grievous sin, but she 
who wears false hair is guilty of a 
greater!” It must have been a com- 
fortable state of society when two 
angry ladies could pon Mn to each 
other, “ You may say of me what 
you please, you may charge me with 
breaking the seventh Commandment, 
but, thank heaven and Cyprian, you 
cannot accuse me of wearing a wig !” 
No pains were spared to deter women 
from this enormity. St. Jerome holds 
up the fate of Praetexta as a warning 
to all ladies addicted to the fashion of 
the world. Prietexta was a very re- 
spectable lady, married to a somewhat 
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paganish husband, Hymetius. Their 
niece, Eustochia, resided with them. 
At the instigation of the husband, 
Pretexta took the shy Eustochia in 
hand, attired her in a splendid dress, 
and covered her fair neck with ringlets. 
Having enjoyed the sight of the modest 
maiden so attired, Preetexta went to 
bed. To that bed-side immediately 
descended an angel, with wrath upon 
his brow and billows of angry sounds 
roaring from his lips. “Thou hast,” said 
the spirit, “ obeyed thy husband rather 
than the Lord; and hast dared to touch 
the hair of a virgin consecrated to the 
service of heaven, and hast made her 
look like a daughter of earth. For 
this do I wither up thy hands, and 
bid thee recognise the enormity of th 
crime in the amount of thy odes | 
and bodily suffering. But five months 
more shalt thou live, and then hell 
shall be thy portion; and if thou art 
bold enough to touch the head of 
Eustochia again, thy husband and thy 
children shall die even before thee.” 
St. Jerome pledges himself for the 
truth of this story, and draws a moral 
therefrom which is exceedingly per- 
plexing and utterly unintelligible. 

The ladies were more dificult of 
management than the clergy. The 
former were not to be terrified by the 
assurance that breaking an ordinance 
of man was a worse crime than break- 
ing one of the commandments of God. 
The hair of the clergy was kept straight 
by decrees of forfeiture of revenues or 
benefice against incumbents who ap- 
proached the altars with curls even of 
their natural hair. Pommades and 
scented waters were denounced as 
damnable inventions, but anathema was 
uttered against the priest guilty of 
wearing one single hair combed up 
above its fellows. Every one knows 
that the present worthy Bishop of Ox- 
ford is, in one res ect, like “the curled 
son of Clinias.” By that resemblance, 
however, his lordship would have been 
in the olden time ipso facto excommu- 
nicate, according to the decree of the 
Council of Lateran (Gregory II.), 
which says, “ Quicumque ex clericis 
comam relaxaverit, anathema sit.” 

All personal disguise, says ‘Tertul- 
lian, is adultery before God ; all pe- 
rukes, paint, and powder are such dis- 
guises, and inventions of the devil; 
ergo, &e. This zealous individual ap- 
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peals to personal as often as to reli- 
gious feeling. If you will not fling 
away your false hair, says he, as hateful 
to heaven, cannot I make it hateful to 
yourselves by reminding you that the 
false hair you wear may have come, not 
only from a criminal, but from a very 
dirty, head,—perhaps from the head of 
one already damned? This was a very 
hard hit indeed, but it was not nearly 
so clever a stroke at wigs as that dealt 
by Clemens of Alexandria. The latter 
informed the astounded wig-wearers 
that when they knelt at church to re- 
ceive the blessing, they must be good 
enough to recollect that the benediction 
remained on the wig, and did not pass 
through to the wearer! This was a 
stumbling-block to the people, many of 
whom, however, retained the peruke, 
and took their chance as to the trans- 
mission of the blessing. On similarly 
obstinate people Tertullian rushed with 
a hasty charge of ill-prepared logic : 
“ You were not born with wigs,” said 
he; “God did not give them to you. 
God not giving them, you must neces- 
sarily have received them from the 
devil!” It was manifest that so rickety 
a syllogism was perfectly incapable of 
shaking the lightest “ scratch” from a 
reasoning Christian skull. 

Indeed the logic of Tertullian, when 
levelled against wigs, is singularly 
faulty. Men of the world he points 
out as being given to over-scrupulous 
cleanliness. Your saint is dirty from 
an impulse of duty. Were he other- 
wise, he might be too seductive to the 
weaker sex! This reminds me of a 
monk I once heard of when at Prague. 
He was blind, but he had so fine a nose 
that he boasted of being able to tell a 
saint from a sinner by the smell. The 
ichor distilled by the former gave forth 
an odour of sanctity, that was more 
savoury to the blind monk than to 
worldly men content to live cleanly and 
do their duty in that state of life unto 
which it had pleased God to call them. 

Not only were the Scriptures pressed 
into service against those who wore 
false hair or who dyed their own, but 
zealous Christian priests quoted even 
the heathen writers to shame men out 
of the custom. It is a remarkable 
thing how very well acquainted these 
well-meaning, but somewhat over- 
straining, personages were with the 
erotic points of heathendom. 
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English ladies do not appear to have 
adopted the fashion of wearing wigs 
until about the year 1550. Junius, in 
his Commentarium de Coma, says that 
false hair came into use here about that 
time, and that such use had never be- 
fore been adopted by English matrons. 
Some three hundred years before this 
the Benedictine monks at Canterbury, 
who were canons of the cathedral, very 
pathetically represented to Pope Inno- 
cent IV. that they were subject to 
catch very bad colds from serving in 
the wide and chilly cathedral bare- 
headed. The pontiff gave them solemn 
permission to guard against catarrh, 
rheum, bronchitis, and phthisis, by 
covering their heads with the hood 
common to their order, having especial 
care, however, to fling back the hood 
at the reading of the Gospel and at the 
elevation of the Host. Zealous church- 
men have been very indignant at the 
attempts made to prove that the per- 
mission of Innocent IV. might be con- 
strued as a concession to priests for 
wearing wigs, if they were so minded. 
The question was settled at the great 
Council of England held in London in 
1268. ‘That council refused to sanc- 
tion the wearing by clerics of “ quas 
vulgo coifas vocant,” except when they 
were travelling. In church and in 
presence of their bishop they were or- 
dered to appear bareheaded. If a coif 
even was profane, a wig to this council 
would have taken the guise of the un- 

ardonable sin. It is, however, well 

nown, that though Rome forbade a 
priest to officiate with covered head, 
age weg to do so was purchaseable. 

n fact the rule of Rome was not 
founded, as it was declared to be, on 
Scripture. Permission was readily 
granted to the Romish priests in China 
to officiate with covered heads, as being 
more agreeable to the native idea there 
of what was seemly. Native senti- 
ment nearer home was much less re- 
garded. Thus, when the Bulgarians 
complained to Pope Nicholas that their 
priests would not permit them to wear 
during church-time those head-wrap- 
pers or turbans which it was their 
habit never to throw off, the pontiff 
returned an answer which almost took 
the brief and popular form of “ Serve 
you right!” and the Bulgarians took 
nothing by their motion. 

Our Anselm of Canterbury was as 


little conceding to the young and long - 
haired nobles of his day as was Pope 
Nicholas to the Bulgarians. Eadmer, 
a monk of Canterbury, relates that on 
one occasion (Ash Wednesday) the 
primate soundly rebuked the hirsute 
aristocracy, put them in penance, and 
refused them absolution until they had 
submitted to be close-shorn. The pre- 
late in question would allow none to 
enter his cathedral who wore either 
long or false hair. Against both, the 
objection remained for a lengthened 
period insuperable. When Henry I. 
of England was in France, Serron, 
Bishop of Seez, told him that heaven 
was disgusted at the aspect of Chris- 
tians in long hair, or wearing on manly 
heads locks that had perhaps come from 
women’s brows; they were as sons of 
Belial for so offending: “ Pervicaces 
filii Belial capita sua comis mulierum 
ornant.” The King looked grave. The 
prelate insinuatingly invited the father 
of his people, who wore long if not false 
locks, to set a worthy example. “We'll 
think of it,” said the sovereign. “No 
time like the present,” rejoined the 
prelate, who produced a pair of scissars 
from his episcopal sleeve, and advanced 
towards Henry, prepared to sweep off 
those honours which the monarch would 
fain have preserved. But what was 
the sceptre of the prince to the forceps 
of the priest? The former meekly sat 
down at the entrance to his tent, while 
Bishop Serron clipped him with the 
skilful alacrity of a Figaro. Noble 
after noble submitted to the same ope- 
ration; and while these were being 
docked by the more dignified clergy, 
a host of inferior ecclesiastics passed 
through the ranks of the grinning sol- 
diers, and cut off hair enough to have 
made the fortunes of all the perriwig- 
builders who rolled in gilded chariots 
during the palmy days of the “ Grand 
Monarque.’ 

In what then but in profligate days 
could wigs have triumphed in Englan ? 
Perriwigs established themselves vic- 
toriously—dividing even the Church— 
under Louis XIV. When a boy that 
King had such long and beautiful hair 
that it became the fashion for all classes 
to wear at least an imitation thereof. 
When Louis began to lose his own, he 
also took to false adornment, and full- 
bottomed wigs bade defiance to the 
canons of the Church. Charles II. did 
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not bring the fashion with him to 
Whitehall. On the contrary he with- 
stood it. He forbade the members of 
the university to wear perriwigs, smoke 
tobacco, or read their sermons. The 
members did all three, and Charles 
soon found himself doing the first two. 
On the 2nd November, 1663, says 
Pepys,—‘“ I heard the Duke say that 
he was going to wear a perriwig; and 
they say the King also will. I never 
till this day,” he adds, “ observed that 
the King was so mighty grey.” This 
perhaps was the reason that Charles 
stooped to assume what he had before 
denounced. Pepys himself had ven- 
tured upon the step in the previous 
May; and what a business it was for 
the little man: Hear him :—* 8th. 
At Mr. Jervas’s, my old barber. I 
did try two or three borders and perri- 
wigs, meaning to wear one; and yet I 
have no stomach for it, but that the 
pains of keeping my hair clean is so 
great. He trimmed me, and at last I 
parted, but my mind was almost altered 
from my first purpose, from the trouble 
that I foresee will be in wearing them 
also.” Hetook some time to make up 
his mind, and only in October of the 
same year does he take poor Mrs. Pepys 
to “my perriwig maker’s, and there 
showed my wife the perriwig made for 
me, and she likes it very well.” In 
April 1665 the wig was in the hands 
of Jervas under repair. In the mean- 
time our old friend took to his natural 
hair; but early in May we find him 
recording that “this day, after I had 
suffered my own hayre to grow long, 
in order to wearing it, I find the con- 
venience of perriwiggs is so great that 
T have cut off all short again, and will 
keep to perriwiggs.” In the autumn, 
on Sunday the 3rd of September, the 
wicked little gallant moralizes thus on 
“ nerriwiggs ” and their prospects :— 
. bp and put on my coloured silk suit, 
very fine, and my new perriwigg bought 
a good while since, but durst not wear, 
because the plague was in Westminster, 
when I bought it ; and it is a wonder 
what will be the fashion after the 
plague is done as to perriwiggs, for 
nobody will dare to buy any hayre for 
fear of the infection, that it had been 
cut off the heads of people dead of the 
plague.” The plague and fear thereof 
were clean forgotten before many 
months had passed, and in June 1666 


Pepys—* walking in the galleries at 
Whitehall, I find the ladies of honour 
dressed in their riding garbs, with coats 
and doublets with deep skirts, just for 
all the world like mine; and buttoned 
their doublets up their breasts, with 
perriwigs and with hats; so that, only 
for a long petticoat dragging under 
their men’s coats, nobody could take 
them for women in any point whatever, 
which was an odd stoht, and a sight 
did not please me.” The moralist at 
Whitehall, however, could forget his 
mission when at “ Mercer’s.” There, on 
the 14th of August, 1666, the thanks- 
giving day for the recent naval victory, 
after “hearing a piece of the Dean of 
Westminster's sermon,” dining merrily, 
enjoying the sport at the Bear Garden, 
and letting off fireworks, the perri- 
wigged philosopher, with his wife, Lad 

Penn, Pegg, and Nan Wright, kept it 
up at Mrs. Mercer’s after midnight,— 
“and there mighty merry, smutting 
one another with candlegrease and 
soot, until most of us were like devils. 
And that being done, then we broke 
up and to my house; and there I made 
them drink, and up stairs we went, and 
then fell into dancing, W. Battelier 
dancing well ; and dressing him and I, 
and one Mr. Banister, who with my 
wifecame over also with us, like women; 
and Mercer put on a suit of Tom’s, like 
a boy,—and Mr. Wright and my wife 
and Pegg Penn put on perriewigs ; and 
thus we spent till three or four in the 


morning, mighty merry,”—and little’ 


troubled with the thought whether the 
skull which had afforded the hair for 
such perriwig were lying in the pest- 
fields or not. By the following year 
our rising gentleman grows extrava- 
gant in his outlay for such adornments, 
and he who had been content to wear 
a wig at 23s. buys now a pair for 4/. 10s. 
— “mighty fine; indeed, too fine, I 
thought, for me.” And yet amazingly 
proud was the maccaroni of his pur- 
chase, recording two days afterwards 
that he had been “to church, and with 
my mourning, very handsome, and new 
perriwig, made a great show.” 
Doubtless under James ITI. his perri- 
wigged pate made a still greater show, 
for then had wigs become stupendous 
in their architecture. The beaux who 
stood beneath them carried exquisite 
combs in their ample pockets, with 
which, whether in the Mall, at the 
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rout, in the private box, or engaged 
in the laborious work of “making love,” 
they ever and anon combed their pe- 
rukes, and rendered themselves ir- 
resistible. Wisdom was even then 
thought to be under the wig. “A full 

ig,” says Farquhar in his “ Love and 
a Bottle,” (1698) “is as infallible a 
token of wit as the laurel,”’—an asser- 
tion which I should never think of 
disputing. Tillotson is the first of our 
clergy represented in a wig, and that 
a mere substitute for the natural head 
of hair. ‘I can remember,” he says 
in one of his sermons, “since the wear- 
ing of the hair below the ears was 
looked upon as a sin of the first mag- 
nitude, and when ministers generally, 
whatever their text was, did either 
find, or make oceasion, to reprove the 
great sin of long hair; and if “7 saw 
any one in the congregation guilty in 


that kind, they would point him out 
particularly, and let fly at him with 
great zeal.” 

The victory at Ramilies introduced 
the Ramilies wig, with its peculiar 
gradually diminishing plaited tail, and 
tie consisting of a great bow at top 


and a smaller one at the bottom. 
This wig survived till the reign of 
George III. The maccaronis of 1729 
wore a “macaw-like toupee and a 
portentous tail.” But when the French 
Revolution came in contact with any 
system—from the Germanic empire to 
perukes—that system perished in the 
collision. So perriwigs ceased, like the 
Rw d of the Doges of Venice ; and 
all that remains to remind us of bygone 
glories in the former way is to be found 
in the Ramilies tie, which stillclings to 
court coats long after wigs had fallen 
from the head, never again to rise. 

Lady Wortley Montague makes a 
severe remark in her Letters, less 
against wigs indeed, than their wearers. 
She is alluding to the alleged custom 
in the East of branding every convicted 
liar on the forehead ; and adds, that if 
such a custom prevailed in England, 
the entire world of beaux here would 
have to pull their perriwigs down to 
their eyebrows. 

Tillotson, as I have noticed above, 
makes reference to the opposition which 
perukes met with from the pulpit. The 
hostility in that quarter in England 
was faint compared with the fiery an- 
tagonism which blazed in France. In 
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the latter country, the privilege of 
wearing long hair belonged, at one 
time, solely toroyalty. Lombard ae 
of Paris, in the middle of the twelft 
century, induced royalty not to make 
the privilege common, but to abolish 
it altogether. The French monarchs 
wore their own hair cut short until the 
reign of Louis XIII. who was the first 
King of France that wore a wig. To 
the fashion set by him is owing that 
France ultimately became the paradise 
of perruquiers. In 1660 they first ap- 
peared on the heads of a few dandy 
abbés. As Ireland in Edward Dwyer 
or “ Edward of the Wig,” has preserved 
the memory of the first of her sons 
who took to a perriwig, so France has 
handed down the Abbé de la Riviere, 
who died Bishop of Langres, as the 
ecclesiastical innovator on whose head 
first rested a wig, with all the conse- 
quences of such guilty outrage of ca- 
nonical discipline. The indignation of 
strict churchmen was extreme, and, as 
the fashion began to spread among 
prelates, canons, and curés, the Bishop 
of ‘Toul sat himself down and wrote a 
“ blast” against perukes, the wearing 
of which, he said, unchristianised those 
who adopted the fashion. It was even 
solemnly announced that a man had 
better not pray at all, than pray with 
his head socovered. No profanity was 
intended when zealous, close-cropped, 
and bare-headed ecclesiastics reminded 
their bewigged brethren that they were 
bound to imitate Christ in all things, 
and then asked them if the Saviour 
were likely to recognise a resemblance 
to himself in a priest under a wig! 
Nor was this feeling confined to the 
Romish Church in France. The Re- 
formed Church was fully as determined 
against the new and detested fashion. 
Bordeaux was in a state of insurrec- 
tion for no other reason than that the 
Calvinist pastor there had refused to 
admit any of his flock in wigs to the 
sacrament. And when Rivius, Pro- 
testant professor of theology at Leyden, 
wrote in defence of perukes his “ Li- 
bertas Christiana cirea Usum Capil- 
litii Defensa,” the ultra-orthodox in 
both churches turned upon him. The 
Romanists asked what could be ex- 
— from a Protestant but rank 
eresy ; and the Protestants disowned 
a brother who defended a fashion that 
had originated with a Romanist ! Each 
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party stood by the words of Paul to 
the Corinthians. In vain did some sug- 
gest that the apostolic injunction was 
only local. The ultras would heed no 
such suggestion, and would have in- 
sisted on bare heads at both poles. 
And yet, remarked the wiggites, it is 
common for preachers to preach in 
caps. Aye, but, retorted the ortho- 
dox, that is simply because they are 
then speaking only in their own name. 
Reading the gospel, or offering up the 
adorable sacrifice, they are speaking or 
acting in the name of the universal 
Church. Of course, they added, there 
are occasions when even a priest may 
be covered. Ifa Pope invented the 
baret,a curé may wear a cap. Sylves- 
ter was the first pontiff who wore a 
mitre; but even that fashion became 
abused, and in the year 1000 a Pope was 
seen with his mitre on his head during 
mass,—a sight which startled the faith- 
ful, and a fact which artists would 
be none the worse for remembering. 
After that period, bishops took to 
them so pertinaciously that they hardly 
laid them by on going to bed. These 
prelates were somewhat scandalised 
when the popes granted to certain 
dukes the privilege of wearing the 
mitre; but when the like favour was 
granted to abbots of a certain class, 
the prelatic execration was uttered 
with a jealous warmth that was per- 
fectly astounding. When the moderns 
brought the question back to its simple 
principles, and asked the sticklers for 
old customs if wigs were not as harm- 
less as mitres, they were treated with 
as scant courtesy as Mr. Gorham or 
the Lord Primate is in the habit of ex- 
periencing at the hands of a medieval 
bishop. If, it was said, a priest must 
even take off his calotte in presence of 
a king or pope, how may he dare to 
wear a wig before God? Richelieu 
was the first ecclesiastic of his rank in 
France who wore the modern calotte, 
but I very much doubt if he ever took 
it off in the presence of Louis XIII. 
It is known, however, that the French 
king’s ambassador, M. d’Oppeville, 
found much difficulty in obtaining an 
audience at Rome. He wore a wig d 
calotte. The oflicials declared he could 
not be introduced unless he took off 
the calotte. He could not do this 
without taking off his wig also, as he 
shewed the sticklers of court etiquette, 
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and stood before them with clean- 
shaven head, asking, at the same time, 
“Would the pope desire to see me 
stand before him in such a plight as 
this? Whom do you take me for ?” 


The pontiff did not yield the _— 
without difficulty. Perhaps his Holi- 
ness, had he received the ambassador 
under bare poli, would have graciously 
served him as a predecessor had served 
the Irish saint Malachi—put his pon- 
tifical tiara on the good man’s head, to 
prevent him from catching cold! 

But of all the tilters against wigs 
none was so serious and chivalresque 
as “Jean Baptiste Thiers, docteur en 
theologie et curé” (that is, vicar, ac- 
cording to our sense of the word,) of 
Champrond. Dr. Thiers, in the year 
1690, wrote a book of some six hundred 
pages against the wearing of wigs by 
ecclesiastics. He published the same 
“aux depens de l’auteur,” and high 
authority pronounced it conformable 
in every respect to the “Roman, Ca- 
tholic, and Apostolic Church.” Dr. 
Thiers wrote a brief preface to his 
long work, in which he invokes an 
abundant visitation of divine peace and 
grace on those who read his volume 
with tranquillity of mind, and who 
prefer truth to fashion. The invoca- 
tion, I fear, is made in vain, for the 
tediousness of the author slays all 
tranquillity of spirit on the part of the 
reader, who cannot, however, refrain 
from smiling at seeing the very exist- 
ence of Christianity made to depend 
upon the question of perukes. The 
book is a dull book; but the prevailing 
idea in it, that it is all over with re- 
ligion if perukes be not abolished, is 
one that might compel a cynic to in- 
extinguishable laughter. Yes, says the 
doctor, the origin of the tonsure is to 
be found in the cutting of Peter's hair 
by the Gentiles to make him ridiculous 
—therefore, he who hides the tonsure 
beneath a peruke insults the prince of 
the apostles! a species of reasoning 
anything comparable with which is 
probably not to be found in that book 
which Rome has honoured by con- 
demning— Whateley’s Logie. 

The volume, however, affords evi- 
dence of the intense excitement raised 
in France by the discussion of the 
bearing of wigs on Christianity. For 
a season the question in some degree 
resembled, in its treatment at least, 
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that of baptismal regeneration as now 
treated among ourselves. No primi- 
tively-minded prelate would license a 
euré who professed neutrality on the 
matter of wigs. The wearers of these 
were often turned out of their bene- 
fices, and then they were welcomed in 
other dioceses by bishops who were 
heterodoxly given to the mundane 
comfort of wiggery. Terrible scenes 
took place in vestries between wigged 
priests ready to repair to the altar, 
and their brethren or superiors, who 
sought to prevent them. Chapters 
suspended such priests from place and 
profit, parliament broke the suspension, 
and chapters renewed the interdict. 
Decree was abolished by counter de- 
cree, and the whole Church was split 
in twain by the contending parties. 
Louis XIV. took the conservative side 
of the question so far as it regarded 
ecclesiastics, and the Archbishop of 
Rheims fondly thought he had clearly 
settled the dispute by decreeing that 
wigs might or might not be worn, ac- 
cording to circumstances. They were 
allowed to the infirm and the aged, 
but never at the altar. One conse- 
quence was that many priests on ap- 
proaching the altar used to take off 
their perukes, and deposit them in 
the hands of notaries, under protest ! 
Such a talk about heads had not kept 
a whole city in confusion since the 
days wherein St. Fructuarus, Bishop 
of Braga, decreed the penalty of en- 
tirely shaven crowns against all the 
monks of that city caught in the fact 
of kissing any of its maidens. 
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Thiers could not see in the wig the 
uses discerned by Cumberland, who 
says, in his “ Choleric Man,” “ Believe 
me, there is much good sense in old 
distinctions. When the law lays down 
its full-bottomed perriwig, you will 
find less wisdom in bald pates than you 
are aware of.” The Curé of Cham- 
prond says that the French priests, 
who spent their thirty or forty pistoles 
— in wigs, were so irreligious that 
they kept their best wig for the world, 
and their oldest for God,—wearing the 
first in drawing-rooms, and the latter 
at church. This was certainly less in- 
genious than in the case of the man 
celebrated in the “ Connoisseur,” who 
having but one peruke made it pass 
for two; “It was naturally a kind of 
flowing bob, but, by the occasional ad- 
dition of two tails, it sometimes passed 
as a major.” 

In France, wigs ended by assuming 
the appearence of nature. Inthe Reign 
of Terror, the modish blonde perukes 
worn by females were made of hair 
purchased from the executioner, of 
whom old ladies bought the curls which 
had clustered about the young necks 
that had been severed by the knife of 
Samson.* But after this the fashion 
ceased among women, as it had already 
done among men, beginning to do so 
with the latter when Franklin appeared 
in his own hair, and unpowdered, at 
the court of Louis XV1.—and from 
that period wigs have belonged only 
to history. 

Joun Doran. 





THE INCOME TAX. 


First and Second Report on Property and Income Tax. Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed. 


MANKIND has not yet so far ad- 
vanced in civilisation as to endure 
with perfect equanimity the visits and 
demands of the taxgatherer. Much 
“ignorant impatience of taxation,” to 
use the somewhat harsh expression of 
the Tory statesman, still exists; nor, 
so far as we can see, is it likely for 
some time to be entirely banished. 


Still less can a readiness be expected 
to exist in facilitating the operations 
of that disagreeable functionary, and 
the reluctant taxpayer feels doubly 
the infliction when he is required to 
prepare with his own hands the instru- 
ments of execution. Hence arises much 
of the unpopularity of the Income Tax. 
All feel a certain soreness at having to 





* See Filia Dolorosa; or, Memoirs of the Duchess of Angouleme, second edition, 


page 548. 
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make returns; the conscientious feel 
this aggravated by the reflection that 
they bear a double burden in conse- 
quence of the dishonesty of others, 
while the dishonest pay a double pe- 
nalty in the consciousness of perpe- 
trating an act of meanness, and visit 
upon the tax that accumulated dislike 
which it is in the nature of man to 
bestow upon persons or objects which 
he has inured or defrauded. 

We believe that it is more from such 
causes as this, than from the real or 
imagined inequalities of the tax, that 
it is the object of such general dislike. 
There is a growing preference, in 
theory at least, for direct rather than 
indirect taxation. The vices of the 
latter system are daily more clearly 
seen ; its interference with the natural 


course of trade, with the processes of 


manufacture, and with the employ- 


ment of the most suitable materials of 


production, is every day more unre- 
servedly allowed; and the admission 
is forced from the most reluctant that 
the nation cannot retrace the course it 
has entered upon; nay, those who still 
rofess a doubt how far the steps which 
ave been taken have been wisely 
eee appear most eager to press 
orward in the same direction, though 
whether in perfect sincerity, or with a 
reserved desire to prove it altogether 
a false one, may yet be doubted. 

We do not desire in these remarks 
to infringe the wise limit of political 
ienpaptialian that Sylvanus Urban has 
ever laid down for himself; but we be- 
lieve that this question, so important 
in its bearings on the history of the 
past and present, and on the prospects 
of the future, may be viewed without 
party bias, and discussed with the mo- 
deration and philosophic fairness that 
becomes his pages. 

Although the present tax, when im- 
posed by Sir Robert Peel in 1842, was 
to have been merely temporary, it has 
been since renewed from time to time, 
and there can be no doubt that in 
some form or other it must form part 
of our permanent system of taxation. 
It becomes therefore most important 
that its bearing should be fairly con- 
sidered, and its injustice, if any, re- 
medied. A Committee was accordingly 
appointed in 1851, on the motion of Mr. 
Hume, and the result of its inquiries 
has been published in two thick octavo 
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volumes. ‘They are replete with infor- 
mation, and contain the opinions and 
evidence of the acutest political econo- 
mists and actuaries of the day. 

There are two principal questions 
to which the attention of the Com- 
mittee was directed ; first, whether the 
present limit of 150/. should be pre- 
served or altered; secondly, whether 
it is just to charge all incomes, from 
realised property or from trades and 
professions, from permanent or ter- 
minable sources, at an uniform rate ; 
or, if not, in what manner the tax 
should be assessed. 

With respect to the first, there seems 
little difference of opinion that the 
present limit is too high, and several 
witnesses have advocated the view that 
there should be no limit at all, so far 
as the tax will pay for the trouble of 
collection. We are disposed to coin- 
cide in this. The tax on realised pro- 
perty may be collected, without more 
expense than is now incurred, down to 
the smallest fraction, and is in fact in 
almost all cases now first collected, and 
then returned to those entitled to claim 
the exemption. 

It would still however be convenient 
to exempt artisans and labourers re- 
ceiving weekly wages, and persons de- 
riving income from trades and pro- 
fessions less than about 60/. a year. 
In so doing we shall be giving a bonus, 
not only to these, but to all persons 
deriving incomes from trades as em- 
ployers of labour, at the expense of 
those possessed of realised property, 
and it will be well to bear this in mind 
when we consider their relative po- 
sitions and claims. 

The second question is one respect- 
ing which there is more controversy, 
and on which scarcely two important 
witnesses express the same opinion. 
But without entering into minuter 
shades of difference, the following three 
views will be found to embrace the 
—— opinions on the subject. 

1. That the tax should be made a 
Property-tax; that the present value of 
all incomes should be commuted into 
an imaginary capital, and the tax rated 
on that capital, or, which is the same 
thing, on the return which it would 
produce at a given rate of interest. 
(Mr. Jellicoe, Mr. Farr, Mr. Neison, 
Mr. Hardy.) 

2. That such a capitalisation would 
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involve insuperable difficulties, and 
would moreover not be just; but that 
a broad distinction may be drawn be- 
tween incomes derived from realised 
property, whether for a short or long 
period, and precarious incomes derived 
from trade or professions, and should 
be recognised in the adoption of a 
lower rate of duty in the latter case. 
(Mr. Mill.) This view was adopted 
by Mr. Sotheron, and made the basis 
of a resolution submitted to the Com- 
mittee, and it is this which has been 
since proposed to be acted on by the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

3. That the only just system is that 
now in use, namely to charge all in- 
comes, from whatever source, alike, 

rovided the tax be permanent. (Mr. 
abbage, Mr.Warburton, Mr. Pressly.) 

The second view we must at once 
reject, notwithstanding the formidable 
authorities to whom we are opposed. 
Mr. Mill rests his argument on the 
uncertainty of the incomes of trade 
and professions, and would make an 
allowance for this, though he refuses 
to do so for a certain limitation in 
time, or even for a limitation to the 
life of the possessor. Now it is evi- 
dent that this uncertainty has only the 
same effect on the value of the income 
as a closer limitation in point of time 
would have; nor can we see how, if 
we allow a claim for consideration in 
the one case, we can refuse it in the 
other. The only grounds upon which 
this course could be justified would be 
the practical difficulties and the oppor- 
tunities for fraud which would result 
from an attempt to carry out the prin- 
ciple in all cases. 

In order to arrive at a correct con- 
clusion on the justice of the arrange- 
ment recommended by Mr. Farr and 
the actuaries, it is necessary that we 
should recognise the fundamental dif- 
ference between a tax on Property and 
a tax on all Income including the re- 
venue derived from property. The 
principle of the former is the taxation 
of Capital; of the latter the taxation 
of the means of expenditure and en- 
joyment. We will, not assert that a 
Property Tax is one which ought under 
no circumstances to be resorted to. In 
a time of great national danger none 
can deny the right of the State to as- 
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sume such a portion of the wealth of 
her children as may be requisite to 
secure the common safety. Again, 
should it be deemed advisable to pro- 
vide, within a short period of time, for 
the satisfaction of the whole claims of 
the national creditor, the funds for 
such a purpose might be legitimately 
raised from each contributor in pro- 
portion to his capital. Still, this is 
a tax which only extraordinary emer- 
gencies or extraordinary measures for 
the general good can justify. To levy 
a Property-tax without such justifica- 
tion in ordinary times is an invasion 
of the principles of property, and_ to 
repeat such a tax annually is — 
less than ultimate confiscation. An 
this is true, even though the breach 
be annually repaired by the process of 
saving,—though the tax be actually 
paid from the income accruing within 
the year to the individual upon whom 
the tax is laid. And, inasmuch as a 
comparatively small rate is at present/ 
proposed to be taken, this could in 
most cases be done; and the fact of 
the payment being thus made from in- 
come would assist in disguising the real 
nature of the tax. We cannot but be- 
lieve that some such reason has pre- 
vented those witnesses who advocated 
this course before the Committee from 
seeing that the real essence of their 
plan is confiscation, and that it differs 
only in degree from the wildest schemes 
of Socialist finance. 

In order to avoid the fallacies arising 
from the comparatively limited scale 
upon which the appropriation is pro- 
posed to be effected, let us examine 
what would be the result if, instead of 
one 1000th, as recommended by Mr. 
Farr, 30 parts in way thousand, or 
3 per cent. were annually taken. We 
may suppose five persons, each with 
an income of 1,000/. a-year. <A has 
33,3002. in the funds; B has landed 
sroperty worth 25,000/.;* C, a Tease- 
hold estate worth 15,000/.; D, a life 
annuity worth 8,000/.; E. the good- 
will and stock of a business valued at 
7,000/.: but all producing the same 
annual return of 1,000/. Now the re- 
sult of taxing these different persons 
at 30 per cent. upon the amount of 
their capital will be this :— 


* See Mr. Hardy’s evidence, 4631—4635, 
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A, whose capital is 33,300/. will pay 999/. every year out of 1,000/.income, leaving him 1d. 
B 59,0002. i, 


, » 750 
C, 15,0007. _,, 
D, 8,0002. ,, 2402. 
E, 7,000. ,, 2104 


So that; while the last has the whole 
of his income at his disposal, minus 
only 20 per cent., the first—the na- 
tional creditor, be it observed—sees 
the whole of his property confiscated 
as completely as if the national debt 
had been repudiated, and the landed 
proprietor retains only a trifling pit- 
tance from his splendid revenues. 

It will be saglled that the tax is not 
intended to be applied on this scale. 
To this we answer that the magnitude 
of the scale is immaterial; that we re- 
gard with suspicion the first steps in a 
path which, legitimately followed out, 
can lead to such results. 

The question of the practical diffi- 
culties involved fades into insignifi- 
cance if we recognise an injustice in 
the principle intended to be applied. 
These difficulties may not be insur- 
mountable, but they must not be under- 
rated. Among other points, the treat- 
ment of reversions presents a problem 
of no little complexity. 

It is proposed by Mr. Farr and the 
other advocates of capitalisation to 
charge to the reversioner that portion 
of the tax (with accumulated interest) 
which would be excused to the present 
holder for life or a term of years. In- 
deed ‘such a provision would be found 
absolutely necessary ; for, if the rever- 
sioner were not so charged, it would 
soon be found that absolute ownership 
ceased to exist, and the greater part of 
the tax would be easily evaded. How 
this might be done can be shown by a 
simple —. A and B each possess 
33,300/. stock, taxed annually at one 


4501. 


ve 1,000/. “ 2501. 

vn 5500. 
7600. 
7902. 


es 1,000/. 
“é 1,000/. i. 
vs 1,0007. 2 


1000th part, or 337. 6s. A transfers 
his stock to trustees to pay himself the 
interest for three years, and then to 
transfer the principal to B. B exe- 
cutes a similar trust-deed in favour of 
A. As soon as that period has expired, 
the same process is repeated. The re- 
sult would be, that each would pay an 
average tax of less than 2/. a-year in- 
stead of more than 33/. For the same 
reason every parent would do what is 
done often at present merely to avoid 
the legacy duty,—that is, settle the 
bulk of his property upon his children, 
reserving a life-interest for himself, 
and so avoid a great part of the tax.* 

Since, therefore, it is impossible to 
spare the reversioner without entirely 
frustrating the purpose of the tax, let 
us examine what its effect upon him 
would be. 

Let us suppose the case of a rever- 
sioner to 33,300/. consols on the death 
of a person who is 20 years of age. 
The value of the life interest in this 
case is 18,6387. and of the reversioner 
14,6627. The tax chargeable on the 
entire property is 337. 6s. of which 
18/7. 13s. falls to be paid by the life- 
holder, and 14/. 13s. is chargeable to 
the reversioner ; but, according to the 
scheme of Mr. Farr, is advanced by 
the former and made a charge on the 
reversionary interest in the estate. In 
the next year, inasmuch as the life- 
interest is of less value, the amount 
falling on the owner of the reversion is 
larger; and so on in every year. It 
is not necessary to go into the details 
of the calculation; but, if the tenant 








* With reference to this subject we would call attention to the following extract from 


Mr. Farr’s evidence. 


He says of unborn reversioners, 


‘* —That extreme case I have not studied. 

‘*5006. Mr. Henley.]—It is not an extreme case: it is an event which must happen 
in every case where there is an entail ?—I should not think it necessary to interfere 
where the property descended to the heir of the present possessor. To give the parent 
the right of recovering a tax from his children, to whom his estate descended by law, 
would be unnecessary, if not unreasonable.”’ 

But in what way unreasonable? It would be a gross error to assume the interest of 
a tenant for life the same as that of the remainder-man, even if the latter be his child, 
for he then has probably other children to provide for. But, in the case of estates 
entailed upon male issue, it often happens that the persons designated to succeed the 
tenant for life are a totally different class from those for whom he would wish to pro- 
vide, as will always be the case if he have daughters and no sons. 
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for life should prove as long-lived as 
annuitants are proverbially said to be, 
it is no extravagant supposition that 
he may live to the age of ninety. By 
this time the amount due by the re- 
versioner for arrears of property tax, 
with accumulated interest, will amount 
to 3,9501., and this before he has bene- 
fited one farthing from the property. 
The exhaustion of the fund would be 
somewhat less rapid if allowance were 
made in estimating the value of the 
reversion for the increasing liabilities 
towards the close of the period, but it 
is demonstrable that if the life-holder 
should survive long enough, and by 
no means to an impossible age,* the 
accumulated arrears of tax will more 
than swallow up the entire property, 
and the tax-collector will have no other 
resource than to seize the whole in 
satisfaction of the debt. This, it must 
be remembered, is taking the tax as 
actually proposed to be levied, and at 
a rate about equivalent to the present 
income tax. 

We have here by no means taken 
the strongest case that we might put. 
We might have taken the case of a 
reversion to a temporary annuity, 
and might have shewn that in some 
very probable instances the rever- 
sioner would find on succeeding to the 
property that it was burdened with a 
debt to government beyond its actual 
value. Some difficulty also would 
arise in the case of a reversionary life- 
interest. If the owner of this interest, 
as often happens, never comes into 
actual possession of the property, what 
is to become of the debt which he has 
already incurred to Government? It 
cannot be charged on the possessor of 
any other interest in the property— 
the actual life-holder by the hypothesis 
is entitled to be relieved from it, and 
other reversioners will have incurred 
their own liabilities. It is clear that 
cither the Government must lose the 


amount, or a claim must be allowed © 


against the general estate of the de- 
ceased for an accumulated Property 
Tax upon a reversion which has never 
fallen in; the latter, which would be 
just according to the theory, is actually 
so manifestly unjust as to amount to a 


demonstation of the injustice of the 
whole scheme. 

To resume our argument in a few 
words—either the reversioner must be 
taxed and an injustice so done to him, 
or the Government must lose by the 
amount which the life or temporary 
owner is excused, and thus an induce- 
ment held out to convert by settle- 
ments or deeds of trust all absolute 
property into property held for a short 
period. 

Perhaps it may be said that we have 
been arguing against this plan of taxa- 
tion by the supposition of extreme and 
ianpeainchia cases. We do not at all 
admit their improbability. But, were 
it so, we contend that it is by such 
cases that the justice or injustice in- 
volved in the principle of a scheme 
can best be tested. <A plan which is 
allowed even to tend to the production 
of such flagrant oppressions and ab- 
surdities is ipso facto condemned. 

We have not taken notice of any of 
the practical difficulties which stand in 
the way of the adoption of the actuaries’ 
proposal, although they are admitted 
by one of its advocates to be such as 
could only be properly dealt with by 
the appointment of a fiscal court, com- 
posed of able actuaries, to travel circuit : 
as our civil courts do.f 

We cannot help suspecting that these 
projectors find an attraction in that 
very characteristic of their scheme 
which will form an insuperable ob- 
stacle tu its acceptance by those who 
are not adepts in their mystery. None 
but an accountant will think it ad- 
visable to admit into a law, which espe- 
cially requires to be made intelligible 
to all, those perplexed calculations 
which are involved in the plan we have 
been considering. These gentlemen, in 
entering the sphere of finance, cannot 
forget that they are actuaries. 

Alfenus vafer, omni 
Abjecto instrumento artis clausfique taberné, 
Sutor erat. 

To unravel the complexities of arith- 
metic, and balance with accuracy the 
proportional values of capital and in- 
come, of possessions and reversions, of 
terminable and permanent revenue, is 
their daily employment ; and a scheme 





* Henry Jenkins lived to 164 years. 


+ See Mr. Jeffery’s evidence, 5719—5735, 
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of taxation which involves the greatest 
amount of such calculations is that 
which finds most favour with persons 
who naturally feel that its adoption 
would add a Lstee and a political im- 
portance to their profession. We have 
met them on their own ground, and 
are glad to be able to conclude that 
the plan now in use is not only more 
simple and more intelligible to the 
taxpayer, but also better grounded in 
principle and equity. In fact, the 
present system does in the simplest 
manner adjust the tax accurately to 
the income liable to it, and no elabo- 
rate contrivance based on the false 
principle of capitalisation could ever 
do so. A life-interest will pay for 
life; an interest for a term of years 
will pay for the same term; and an 
income of uncertain amount for an 
uncertain period will have to pay on 
the amount which may actually be 
realised for that period during which 
it may be obtained. 


Still the late investigations will not. 


be entirely useless in framing the law 
for the future adjustment of the tax, 
and in suggesting some equitable modi- 
fications of its burthens. With respect 
to house-property, allowance ought to 
be made for average outlay for re- 
pairs and also for untenanted houses. 
A more liberal allowance for deduc- 
tions should also be made to persons 
in trade, both with respect to bad 
debts and wear and tear of stock. We 
cannot believe but that most persons 
who make to the best of their power 
an honest and true return to the tax, 
make allowance for these losses in cal- 
culating their income, yet we are sur- 


prised to find that in appealed cases 
such deductions are not sanctioned. 

Morestringent remedies against fraud 
are also required. We think that an 
additional per-centage, say 10 per cent. 
on surcharges, would have the effect 
of producing more just returns, and 
such moderate penalties rigidly en- 
forced would do more than the exist- 
ence of a power rarely put in practice 
of inflicting a heavier punishment. 

We should not consider any great 
extension of the income tax advisable. 
Some degree of hardship is inseparable 
from any tax, and an attempt to levy a 
very large portion of the enormous reve- 
nue required by this country by one 
single mode of taxation would not only 
enormously aggravate those hardships 
but would defeat its own object. It is 
desirable too that some resource should 
be easily accessible for extraordinary 
emergencies, and while the tax remains 
at its present rate in peaceful times 
there will always be the resource avail- 
able in case of war of raising it to 10 per 
cent. which, without too severe a 
pressure, would provide funds for a 
defensive war—the only war in which 
we can legitimately engage. 

Should the suggestions which have 
been made as to the abolition of ex- 
emptions for realised property, and for 
subjecting to the tax all other incomes 
above 60/. a-year be carried out, we 
may fairly expect an increase in the 
productiveness of the tax to 8,000,000/. 
annually. It is unnecessary to say how 
well this revenue might be applied to 
the removal of other taxation of an 
objectionable character. 


PARIS AFTER WATERLOO. 


Passages from my Life, together with Memoirs of the Campaigns of 1814, 1815. By 
Baron Miiffling. Edited by Colonel Philip Yorke. 


Paris after Waterloo. By James Simpson, Advocate. New Edition. 


THAT was a memorable time when 
English eyes were permitted to look, 
after long exclusion, on their conti- 
nental neighbours ; and, often as it has 
been recurred to of late, no apology 
can be necessary for the republication 
of any volume which expresses in 
simple and forcible language the im- 


pressions of our English travellers of 


that day. As one who preceded Mr. 
Simpson by a year in his incursions 
into the long unknown or at least un- 
visited land says — 

The rivulet is gliding as pleasantly 
through that valley as it does in England; 
the skies look cheerfully down upon the 
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travellers with their English faces; the 
servants come with an air of frankness to 
help him to alight ; he sees in the country 
towns the common operations of trade,— 
all in motion, and presenting aspects with 
which he is very familiar. He says to 
himself, “Can it be these people whose 
throats I have been wishing to cut, and 
who have been endeavouring to cut mine 
for the last twenty years? What has kept 
me from among them during all that time ? 
Here are the roads, here are the accom- 
modations, here are services for money, 
and smiles for nothing.’’ This feeling, if 
I mistake not, cannot be called silly. It 
shows, in fact, how unnatural is the state 
of war ; how little the people have to do 
with it; that it is the work of an inte- 
rested few to the misery and destruction 
of the many. I could scarcely help ima- 
gining, when enjoying myself in a country 
with which England had so lately and for 
so long a time been in rancorous hostility, 
that it had been during that time en- 
shrouded and rendered formidable by the 
vapours and storms of some surly en- 
chanter, which being suddenly cleared 
away by “soft influences,” a fair and se- 
rene countenance uncovered itself where 
we had before contemplated only darkness 
and mischief.* 


And if this was the feeling of many 
of those who rushed into the long-for- 
bidden land as soon as its portals were 
opened, with even a greater and more 
intense impulse of curiosity did the 
Englishman pass to Paris again in the 
following year through the avenue of 
Waterloo. National pride had risen 
much in that time; and the hero of 
heroes was our Wellington. France, 
which had come off rather too well in 
1814, was now in a position which made 
it fully justifiable for those who had 
protected her against herself to see to it 
that she should be assisted even against 
her will; her purloined treasures should 
be honestly restored, and no more credit 
taken for the past than she deserved. 
Of course there was added exaspera- 
tion:—for, though candid men were 
readyto admit in 1814 that the national 
attachment to Bonaparte was. still 
strong, all had thought the work of his 
dethronement tolerably secure, and 
more faith had been placed in the rapid 
conversion of Marshals and Dukes than 
they deserved. And then, who could 
pass over Waterloo without cursing 
the selfish ambition of Him who had 
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sacrificed the flower of the French 
army, and thousands of the soldiery of 
other lands, to his passion for empire ? 
We have seen what the powerful writer 
whose words we have quoted felt on 
his entrance into France the preceding 
year ; let us hear a few more of his re- 
flections the following season : 

The first visit to a field of battle (says 
he) made by one totally unaccustomed to 
scenes of this description, throws him per- 
haps more out of his ordinary habits of 
mind than any other conceivable novelty 
would. He is now about to see what it 
was not very likely he ever should see, 
such places being much out of the course 
of the inhabitants of these islands at least. 
The great cause of excitement, however, 
lies in his being on the point of converting 
into a visible reality what had previously 
existed in his mind only as a shadowy, 
uncertain, but awful fancy. There 
is something in unexpected simplicity of 
appearance, and an unassuming aspect 
when contrasted with prodigious actions, 
which is on the whole more touching than 
“‘visible gorgons and chimeras dire.’’ 
In this way, certainly, I was struck by the 
plain of Waterloo. No display, I think, 
of carnage, violence, or devastation could 
have had so pathetic an effect as the quiet 
orderly look of its fields brightened with 
the sunshine, but thickly strewed with 
little heaps of upturned earth which no 
sunshine could brighten. On these the 
eye instantly fell, and the heart, having 
but a slight call made upon it from with- 
out, pronounced with more solemnity to 
itself the dreadful thing that lay below, 
scarcely covered with a sprinkling of mould. 
On a closer inspection the ravages of the 
strife were very apparent; but not all 
these harsh features of the contest had, 
to my mind at least, so direct and irresis- 
tible an appeal, as the earthy hillocks 
which tripped up the step in crossing a 
hedge-row, clearing a fence, or winding 
along among the grass that overshadowed 
a secluded pathway.f 

Mr. Simpson’s Paris after Waterloo 
is a volume which, at the time it came 
out, excited a strong interest. He 
was the first Englishman indeed, we 
believe, who described the great field 
and the battle in an authorly manner, 
and his narrative had a large sale, and 
yassed quickly throngh nine editions. 

t was, we have always thought, inferior 
to that of the lamented Editor of the 
Champion, John Scott, from whose 
two volumes, the one of 1814, the other 





* Visit to Paris in 1814, by John Scott. 


+ Paris Revisited, by John Scott, p. 202, 
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of 1815, the extracts we have made are 
taken.* 

Mr. Simpson, who had some oppor- 
tunities of observation not enjoyed by 
Mr. Scott, has given the results in a 
level and correct narrative, without 
much of enthusiasm, nor, as it strikes 
us, penetration. He seems to have been 
unable to give credit to the French, 
even to the French army, for personal 
affection towards their late Emperor. 
Visiting the hospitals at Brussels, hear- 
ing the latest cry of the dying, “ Vive 
I'Empereur!” seeing the great heroism 
with which one of these poor men under- 
went the extraction of a ball from the 
side, only exclaiming “An inch deeper 
and you'll find the Emperor,” Mr. 
Simpson can find no wiser, nobler, or 
better conclusion than this—that “ the 
mortified Frenchmen were preachin 
themselves as much as their idol :” and 
“that the Emperor was too well known, 
even at the effulgence of his power, 
ever to be personally beloved!” The 
publication of numerous memoirs since 
that time has amply confirmed the 
more sagacious remark of Mr. Scott, 


“That the largest part of the mass of 


public opinion in France was, from one 
cause or another, in favour of Bona- 
parte. Theiraffectionswere his. If ever 
the French have shewn constancy it was 
in his favour.” From the rough Junot, 
who absolutely whimpers like a love- 
sick girl when he thinks he has lost some- 
thing in his old comrade’s regard, to the 
soldier perishing in the ranks with his 
Emperor's name last on his lips—from 
those whom his selfishness and brutality 
might, one would have thought, have 
wholly alienated, we yet hear of the 
witchery and charm that dwelt in 
Bonaparte. We simply state it as a 





fact, not to be gainsaid, underlying all 
the statements of interested Bourbon 
writers. With regard to any evidence 
it brings of that long-successful man’s 
moral worth, we estimate this at an ex- 
ceedingly low rate. It had no founda- 
tion in principle, and was often avowed 
by the very persons who had just par- 
ticularised instances of conduct de- 
serving of the keenest reprobation. 
Weariness of anarchy and the hope of 
something stable, originally might, in- 
deed, procure for his rule favour from 
many calm judges, who likewise saw, 
or fancied they saw, traits of character 
in Napoleon fitting him to be a just as 
wellas able ruler. But these were not 
the men who could long retain such 
impressions. The genuine children of 
the empire meanwhile had a grievously 
low training. Interest, vanity, un- 
truthfulness, military ardour, an appeal 
to all the national frailties and to none 
of the national good qualities—these 
were the moving springs of the Napo- 
leon government, and to this hour the 
people feel its effects inwardly as well 
as outwardly. The negative. injuries 
done by Bonaparte to the men of 
France were, in fact, as great as those 
of a more positive kind. He trained 
his subjects to keep as far as possible 
aloof from governmental questions. 
Hence France was deprived of all 
wholesome political education ; and this 
it was that, as Mr. Scott observed, con- 
stituted the real danger of the new go- 
vernment. ‘An opposition must be in 
active and sanctioned exercise,” he ob- 
serves, “draining off discontents and 
impeding dangerous abuses, before a 
government can feel itself safe against 
those fatal convulsions, the effects of 
which on the freedom, morals, and 


* Had this thinking, earnest man lived on some thirty years longer (he was but 





thirty-seven when he died)—had the thread of his life not been severed on one of those 
occasions of duelling arising out of a literary quarrel which the good sense of the 
world has, we hope, banished—what a harvest of matured thought might he have given 
to the world! Stern and strong he was in everything. He thought he had a mission 
to cut short the anonymous personal remark, passing beyond the bounds of ordinary 
fair-dealing satire, with which a Magazine of that day was rife, and he went to work 
not sparingly, it must be confessed. He called hard names, and waxed warmer as he 
went on. Of course he was called to an account. But the duel itself arose rather out 
of a secondary matter than out of the immediate offence, and it was fought on the 
Scotch side not by the principal but by one of his friends—the principal refusing to 
own his editorship of the obnoxious periodical because he said Mr. Scott had no right 
to ask it, Mr. Scott in return refusing to fight with him without such acknowledgment. 
The awful consequences of the dispute may perhaps have done something to check the 
bitterness and asperity of our periodical literature, of which Mr. Scott himself, however 
great i. provocation, was a flagrant though an open and manful example, 
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happiness, and general respectability 
of that country have been so deplora- 
ble.” Thirty-seven years have elapsed 
since this was written—was it ever 
more true than now ? 

We are now, however, to refer to a 
new authority on the continental affairs 
of 1814 and 1815. We have no doubt 
of its being a reliable one, though on a 
first examination the title-page seems 
contradictory. It purports to be, 
“ Passages from my Life, together with 
Memoirs of the Campaign of 1813 and 
1814. By Baron Miifiling. Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Colonel 
Philip Yorke.” Now we have looked in 
vain for the promised editorial portion. 
There is, indeed, a short preface, but 
this is not by Colonel Yorke, though 
claimed for “the editor,” but by Ed- 
ward Baron von Miifiling, son of the 
deceased. 

The writer of the “Passages from 
my Life” makes no pretensions to 
authorly grace, and certainly a less 
taking book we have rarely handled. 
Nevertheless, a few incidents of Baron 
Miiffling’s campaigns are well related, 
and worth having, from their soldierly 
Among 


earnestness and simplicity. 
these, the account of Bonaparte’s be- 
haviour at Erfurt is in some degree 


novel, and highly characteristic. It is 
curious to see how, in spite of all his 
professions of regard to the Emperor 
of Russia, he lost no opportunity of 
humbling and treating him as an in- 
ferior. On one occasion, when a new 
reinforcement of French troops had 
arrived, Napoleon went to review them, 
“ allowing,” it is said, ‘“ Alexander to 
ride on his right hand ; but no sooner 
were they in sight of the troops than 
off N: seolen went full gallop along the 
front of the right wing, without trou- 
bling himself about the Emperor, who, 
mounted on one of Napoleon’s horses, 
had to rush after him like an aide- 
de-camp.” The insolence of the Cor- 
sican ruler was still more unbearable 
in other transactions. He intimated to 
the Grand Duke of Weimar that he 
should like to have the entertainment 
of a battue. The Duke bowed, and only 
begged him to fix theday. Napoleon's 
aide-de-camp, Duroc, was then in- 
structed to send for guns, &c. from 
Paris; and Duroc added to the bill of 
fare a dinner in Weimar, a concert, 
stage performance, and a_ball,—all, 
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however, subject to Napoleon's correc- 
tions. A list of names chosen by him- 
self was handed to the Baron Miiffling, 
at that time in office at Weimar, and 
a drawing of the dinner-table (semi- 
circular, and only the outside of the 
bow to be occupied), with the seats of 
each person marked, was also given 
him from Napoleon. 

This inconceivable arrogance (says the 
Baron) seemed to me too much to bear 
patiently. I asked Duroc whether it was 
the intention of his master that he should 
invite the guests to his banquet? ‘‘ No; 
the Duke was to be still the host, and the 
question was only about etiquette.” 

Miiflling pointed out that, if so, no- 
thing could well be worse, according 
to Weimar notions: the Princess Ca- 
roline was not in her proper place, 
and, worse still, neither the Duchess 
of Wurtemberg, Alexander’s relative, 
who was staying at the Duchess of 
Weimar’s, nor yet the Duke of Olden- 
burg, were included. <A different 
arrangement was then granted by Bo- 
naparte, who gave the Duke of Olden- 
burg leave to be present, but was 
inexorable about the Duchess of Wur- 
temberg, and she, in spite of all pro- 
test on the part of her real hosts, was 
obliged for that day to be indisposed. 
The battue took place, and so did the 
theatricals; but in the former Napoleon 
is represented as caring very little 
whether he shot a marshal or a hare ; 
and as for his selection of a tragedy, 
in the whole range of French litera- 
ture M. Miiffling doubts if a piece could 
have been picked out less adapted to 
be given in eset of a lady than “ La 
Mort de Cesar.” 

A time came, however, when Baron 
Miiflling was to have his share in hum- 
bling this proud spirit. As Quarter- 
master-General of the Prussian army in 
1814 he contributed, both by counsel 
and personal conduct, to the first expul- 
sion of Bonaparte ; and in 1815, at the 
renewal of hostilities occasioned by the 
re-appearance of “ the star,” the Quar- 
termaster held a position which kept 
him constantly in communication with 
the Duke of Wellington and Blucher. 
That he discharged his office well we 
infer from the Duke's nomination of 
him afterwards to the military govern- 
ment of Paris while it was occupied 
by the allied armies. 

Previous to taking = appointment, 
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however, M. Miiffling had a somewhat 
startling commission to execute. Mar- 
shal Blucher sent him one morning 
with charge to tell the Duke of Welling- 
ton, “that, as the Congress of Vienna 
had declared Napoleon outlawed, it 
was his intention to have him shot when- 
ever he caught him; but still he said 
he wished to know what the Duke 
thought about the matter.” One can 
hardly help smiling at the Duke’s 
“ stare of astonishment” on receiving 
a message intimating that his allies 
meant to do things in such a guerilla 
fashion; but the quiet courtesy with 
which he replied places him in his 
usual admirable position. “I wish my 
friend and colleague,” said he, “to see 
this matter in the light I do: such an 
act would hand down our names to 
history stained by a crime, and pos- 
terity would say of us, that we did not 
deserve to be the conquerors of Na- 
poleon ; the more so, as such a deed is 
now quite useless and can have no 
object.” * 

One of Baron Miiffling’s most trouble- 
some missions was that of superintend- 
ing the removal of the Louvre pictures, 
statues, &c. from Paris on their return 
to their rightful owners. 

The presence of the three sovereigns in 
Paris materially increased my difficulties 
(says he) in carrying on the business, as 
no Frenchman was ever satisfied with my 
decision, but always appealed to one of the 
three. The delivery of reports required 
in consequence demanded an expenditure 
of time and powers to which in the long 
run I was unequal with the number of 
officers allotted to me for the labours of 
government. 


Wearied with interferences, the Go- 
vernor of Paris at length resolved to 
get rid of some of the most trouble- 
some of the interlocutors, and first of 
the Duchess de St. Leu, who, from her 
influence among the Bonapartists, was 
a particular annoyance to the police. 

I therefore (says M. Miiffling) directed 
an aide-de-camp to inform her that I heard 
she was purposing to travel in Switzerland: 
and, as I made it my special duty to provide 
for her safety—as her journey would take 
her through the quarters of the allied 
armies, she would receive from me the ne- 
cessary passports and directions for her 
safety. Some hours later, her chamberlain 
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made his appearance to notify to me that, 
by order of the Duchess, he had imme- 
diately requested an audienceof his Majesty 
the Emperor Francis, who had decided 
that the Duchess might remain quietly at 
Paris. I replied, that I awaited the Em- 
peror’s orders, but that the Duchess had 
done very wrong to betray her secret and 
mine; and I asked whether he had also 
notified to the Emperor that, at ten o’clock 
the following morning, the post horses 
with an escort of four Prussian hussars and 
four French gens d’armes, would be at her 
hotel accompanied by an aide-de-camp, 
who would hand over to her the necessary 
passports, and arrange for her departure. 
Thereupon the chamberlain was despatched 
a second time by the incensed Duchess, 
to inform the Emperor that she was to be 
removed from Paris by force. The Em- 
peror inquired, ‘‘ By whose orders ?”’ “ By 
order of the military governor.”’ ‘ Then 
I can do nothing,’’ was the answer re- 
turned by the Emperorto the chamberlain. 


Poor Hortense! she had been pretty 
well accustomed to obey the command 
of a prompt and resolute will during 
the greater part of her days; but to be 
ordered out of the capital, where her 
mother had been Empress, thus abruptly 
by a Prussian officer, was a humilia- 
tion! She knew the necessity of the 
case, however, and, as Baron Miiffling 
says, ‘ departed Ongena We 
have never seen this portion of his- 
tory (and a very remarkable one it 
is) so well given as it is by Mr. 
Scott. It exactly corresponds in fact 
with the account of Baron Miifiling, 
and,while arguing with thorough sound- 
ness the question of the return of the 
pilfered property, it sets before us 
most vividly the shame and rage of the 
mortified Parisians, and lifts us into a 
kind of sympathy with them. All this 
part of Mr. Scott’s volume, and 
especially the striking description of 
the removal of the horses of Lysippus 
from the top of the arch in the Place 
de Carousel, though perfectly true to 
fact, reads like romance. The list of 
the statues, pictures, &c. thus restored 
to their rightful owners, if not com- 
plete, is, as far as it goes, we believe 
quite correct, and well worth even now 
referring to. With all the charges 
brought against the allies for insulting 
the King in his own capital, we really 
do not see how the work could have been 





* Miiffling, p. 253; see also Letters, pp 
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done with greater delicacy. A com- 
pany of. English sappers and miners 
undertook to get down the beautiful 
horses from their position in six or 
eight hours, and Baron Miiffling, wish- 
ing to spare mortification to the King 
and his people, proposed its being done 
in the night, but still thought it his 
duty to inform Louis XVIII. of his 
intention through one of his officers, 
meaning the communication to be 
strictly confidential. 
he King, greatly distressed, peti- 
tioned for delay; but the matter had 
been long before decided, and Miiffling 
felt he ought not to allow opposition 
to gather strength. The work was 
therefore begun that night, and might 
have been completed, but for the in- 
terruption occasioned by a division of 
the body guards, which probably took 
~ without the King’s knowledge. 
ext morning the Baron privately re- 
monstrated, expressing, through Ge- 
neral Dessoles, his regret, and intreat- 
ing the King to give all necessary 
orders towards the prevention of like 
interference the following night, and 
two battalions of the National Guards 
were privately placed by Dessoles at 
his disposal. The same and greater dis- 
turbance, however, ensued, the people 
themselves taking part. Now, says 
Baron Miiffling, 

The National Guard might very well be 
employed against the King’s insolent and 
generally hated body-guards, but not 
against the people; and I therefore or- 
dered the work to be immediately re- 
linquished, and caused the National Guard 
to withdraw. But now the season for for- 
bearance had expired, and any continuance 
of moderation would have been weakness. 
The following morning I ordered four 
battalions of Austrian troops, and a divi- 
sion of cavalry under Major-General Prince 
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Bentheim, to form a square round the 
triumphal arch, and removed the Venetian 
horses in open day. A large mob collected 
round the Palace, and a portion became 
very vociferous: I had the guns well loaded 
in their presence: no one ventured to in- 
terrupt the work, and by evening the 
horses were in the Austrian barracks.* 


Yes! it was between seven and eight 
in the evening that Scott, dining at a 
restaurateur’s, 


heard the rolling of wheels, the clatter of 
cavalry, and the tramp of infantry. 
number of British were in the room ; they 
all rose and rushed to the door without 
hats, and carrying in their haste their white 
table napkins in their hands. The horses 
were going past, in military procession, 
lying on their sides on separate cars. 
First came cavalry, then infantry, then a 
car, and so on till all the four had passed. 
The drums were beating and the standards 
went waving by. This was the only ap- 
pearance of parade that attended any of 
the removals (occasioned too, probably, by 
the strong opposition.) Three Frenchmen, 
seeing the group of English, came up to us, 
and began a conversation: they appealed 
to us if this was not shameful. A gentle- 
man observed that the horses were only 
going back to the place from whence the 
French took them: if there was a right or 
power for France, there must be one for 
other states; but the better way to consider 
these events was, as terminating the times 
of robbery and discord. Two of them 
seemed much inclined to come round in- 
stantly to our opinion; but one was much 
more consistent. He appeared to be an 
officer, and was advanced beyond the middle 
age of life. He kept silence for a moment, 
and then, with strong emphasis, said, “ You 
have left me nothing for my children but 
hatred against England ; this shall be my 
legacy to them.”’ ‘Sir,’’ it was replied, 
‘it will do your children no good and 
England no harm.’’t 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Concealors, or Discoverers of Concealed Lands—Richard of Cirencester—Artifice of a Condemned 
Malefactor in the 17th Century—Billingsgate and Whittington’s Conduit ; Romeland. 


CoNncEALORS, OR DiscoVERERS OF CONCEALED LANDs. 


Mr. Ursan,—I have some remarks to 
offer, and some particulars to present to 
the consideration of your readers, respect - 
ing this class of persons, whose very ex- 


istence seems so opposed to all our present 
ideas of right and justice. The suggestion 
made by your correspondent T. E. T., 
whose interesting article first drew atten- 





* Miiffling, p. 265. 
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tion to the subject (Gent. Mag. August, 
1852, p. 164), that “ the main occupation 
of these men arose with the dissolution of 
the monasteries and the seizure of lands 
for chantries’’ seems a very probable one. 
With regard to the early mention of the 
word concelamentum, noticed as occurring 
in Prynne’s ‘‘ Aurum Regine,’’ I beg to 
suggest that it most probably refers to 
some instance of escheat which had been 
accidentally or otherwise overlooked by 
the king’s officers. Not having the means 
of reference at hand, I am unable to test 
the suggestion. 

That such a source was a very probable 
one, from which those persons whose re~ 
searches into defective titles enabled them 
to become the terrors of society might 
have originally sprung, appears to me to 
be shown by many of the operations of 
the Court of Wards and Liveries—a tri- 
bunal which was ‘‘ established by Statute 
32 Henry VIII. cap. 46, for the purpose 
of ‘better serving’ the king with those 
profits arising from the accidents and inci- 
dents of the tenures in chief which had so 
long formed an important branch of the 
royal revenue.’’ (See Twelfth Report of 
the snd Keeper of the Public Records, 
p- 7. 

From many parts of the Act (Stat. 
21 Jac. I. cap. 2), ‘* Against Concealors, 
&c.,”’ and also from the fact of Letters 
Patent granting concealed lands being 
issued out of the Court of Chancery, as 
referred to by T. E. T., and which would 
not relate to the grants made by the Court 
of Wards and Liveries, it is evident that 
there was a class of ‘‘ concealors ”” whose 
operations were not confined to the cases 
coming within the jurisdiction of that last 
named court. And their existence at a 
period subsequent to the extinction of that 
court is shown by your correspondent 
J. G. N. (Gent. Mag. November 1852, 
p- 439). 

To some of the cases of “ concealment,’’ 
especially arising out of the working of 
the Court of Wards and Liveries, I beg 
now to direct your notice. The opera- 
tions of that court must have produced a 
state of things hard indeed to be borne, 
when even the‘ loyalty of the Restoration 
Parliament decided it to ‘* have been more 
burthensome, grievous, and prejudicial to 
the kingdom than beneficial to the king.” 
(Preamble to Stat. 12 Car. II. cap. 24.) 

It is not however my present intention 
to enter generally upon the merits of the 
Court in question, though the subject de- 
serves a much fuller examination than it 
has yet received. In the Record Report 
previously referred to, a short summary 
of its progress is given. It will there 
be seen how the instructions given-by King 


James I. gave ample scope for the inge- 
nuity of the council of that court to be 
employed in increasing the king’s profits 
from that source. 

As to *‘ concealors’’ in particular, the 
following extract from the preamble to 
the instructions given to Robert Earl of 
Salisbury on his appointment as Master 
of the Court of Wards and Liveries in the 
eighth year of James I., taken from the 
Privy Signet Bill, shews how persons so 
engaged were encouraged. 

*¢ Nevertheless we are pleased and con- 
tented that if any wardship, leasse of land, 
meane rates and other profits, now be or 
hereafter be concealed from us, or no suite 
be made for the same within a year of the 
tenant’s death, or the finding of the office 
be unnecessarily protracted, the master 
may admit any fit person that shall make 
offer to discover our right soe concealed, 
or sought to be concealed or suppressed, 
&c., and to passe the said wardship or 
other profit to him without restraining or 
binding the said court or the parties pro- 
secuting to the directions above mentioned; 
but that the master of the court may, 
according to the parties travell, expences, 
adventure, and service done unto us, re- 
ward him by grant of such wardship, &c. 
in such sort as others may be encouraged 
to employ themselves in the like service, 
and all devices and practices to deceive us 
of our due and just right be better pre- 
vented, anything in these our instructions 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

The ‘* office ’? here mentioned is the im- 
portant document Jnquisitio post mortem, 
upon which all the future proceedings were 
grounded, and by means of which, when 
once settled, no question could be raised 
in opposition to a tenure found for the 
king. If the jury seemed disposed to find 
by their ‘ office” a tenure against the 
king, and thus release the heir from the 
extortionate payments into which the in- 
cidents of military service were then com- 
pounded, the presiding officer adjourned 
the inquiry, certified the court of his fears, 
and if the jury could not be otherwise 
moved, more pliant individuals were sub- 
stituted upon some pretence or other. 
Where the case seemed clear against the 
king’s claim, an obstacle was made by an 
order that “no verdict may be taken 
within the yeare against his Majestie’’ 
without the consent of the court. 

The instructions given by letters patent 
in the 12th year of James I. (Rot. Pat. 
pars 7), appear clearly to point to some 
of the scandalous results of the proceed- 
ings of ‘‘ concealors’’ both present and 
past. Giving directions for care and dili- 
gence in taking the ‘‘ office,’’ the instruc- 
tions recite as follows :— 
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‘Whereas divers of our loveinge sub- 
jectes and the subjectes of our noble pro- 
genitours have been turned out of posses- 
sion as well of their houses, lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, leases, goodes, 
and chattels, as of the custodye of their 
children and kindred, by pretence of 
secret inquisitions found before sheriffes, 
escheators, and commissioners, on sur- 
myse of tytle for us and our said progeni- 
tours, which neverthelesse, upon traverse 
thereunto made and alleged, and defences 
of such subjectes heard and discoursed, 
after greate and intollerable charge, losse, 
and trouble susteined by the parties whom 
they concerne, have proved to be without 
anye just grounde, and to have been pro- 
secuted onelye or chieflye by the subtyll 
practyse of under-sheriffes, feodaries, and 
escheators, or otherwise, by other persons 
of greadye and buisye disposicions for 
vexation and for extorting composition ; 
and whereas there is not yett provided by 
the lawes of this realme any sufficient 
remedye agaynst such secret offices and 
inquisicions, the lawe as it now standeth 
requiringe onelye that the said inquisi- 
cions be taken in some open places and 
not in private houses, which is a remedye 
of small or noe effect, for that the subjectes 
have noe meanes to take notice or warn- 
ynge of the tymes and syttinges of such 
our ministers or commissioners, nor of the 
tytles or matter whereon they doe procede; 
to the end they may come provided with 
evidence and councell for the mayteyning 
of theire juste right and defence; Wee 
therefore, out of our grace and clemencye, 
are resolved to moderate and reduce the 
strictnes of our royal prerogative in this 
behalf, and rather to deferr the discovery 
and finding out of our just rights, &c. 
than that our subjects should be vexed 
and surprised with unjust pretences and 
molestations ; Wee therefore will and com- 
mand,” &c. that the writs for taking in- 
quisitions be publicly shown in court, and 
the substance entered in the book of the 
county clerk of the shire or place, which 
officer is also to read the said writ in pub- 
lic a fortnight before it is put into execu- 
tion. Such directions, however, were not 
aimed at the existence of ‘‘ discoverers of 
concealed titles,’’ only at the regulation of 
their proceedings. In the instructions 
given to the Court of Wards and Liveries 
upon the appointment of William Lord 
Knollis and Viscount Wallingford to the 
Mastership of the Court in the sixteenth 
year of James I. (Rot. Pat. pars 3), the 
form of an oath to be taken by committces 
and leassees is given, to the effect that 
they had ‘‘not taken any course or used 
practice or combination, directly or indi- 
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rectly, by self or others, to stay or hinder 
prosecution for composition for the ward- 
ship of the body, with intent such ward- 
ship come to him by such neglect and fault 
of prosecution.’’ In other words, that 
they were not parties to cases of ‘‘ con- 
cealment.” Direction was also given that 
‘* discoverers of concealments’’ should be 
rewarded with grants. In the twentieth 
year of James I. full directions were again 
given for carrying on the business of the 
Court of Wards and Liveries, all having a 
tendency to make the operations of the 
court more onerous than ever. By the 
25th regulation, no grant of wardship was 
to be made as a reward, ‘‘ except in cases 
of concealment.” And by the 43rd regu- 
lation, the Master of the Court was directed 
to admit those who offered to discover cases 
of “concealment.’’ I have not been able 
to trace any directions for conducting the 
business of the Court of Wards after the 
twentieth year of James I. Up to that 
time it is evident that ‘‘ concealors’’ were 
a recognised part of its machinery. Whe- 
ther the statute 21 Jac. I was really aimed 
at that portion of the class I very much 
doubt. So numerous must have been the 
facilities, and so great the temptations, for 
making out cases of real or pretended 
‘¢ concealments,”’ under the intricate ope- 
rations of the Court of Wards, that most 
probably ‘ discoverers of titles” were in- 
separable from its action, and continued to 
exist in connection with it as long as the 
court lasted. In fact, I find the term in 
use up to the very last period of the court’s 
continuance, though I cannot supply any 
connecting circumstances. In a book of 
‘Compositions for Wardships, 17-20 Car. 
I.” under the year 1642, is a case in which 
the usual directions are given to some per- 
sons desiring to compound ; these do not 
seem to have been acted upon, as there is 
added a memorandum, dated 21 Nov. 1645, 
to the effect that ‘‘ Richard Rawlins peti- 
tions for the same wardship as concealed, 
and to be admitted to compound, and hath 
direction to attend, &c. in Ester Terme 
next with a schedule and survey.”’ 

The proceedings of the Court of Wards 
and Liveries are unfortunately very im- 
perfect, and do not present facilities for 
fully tracing the evidence they contain 
upon the subject under consideration. I 
subjoin copies of a few petitions from per- 
sons desiring grants of “ concealments ’’ 
of various kinds. They are all of one year, 
in which such applications seem to have 
been numerous, though perhaps not more 
so than in other years. It will be observed 
that most of them allege that a considerable 
period of time had elapsed during which 
profits had been “ concealed.”’ 
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27 die Novembris, 1620, 
Com’ Dunelm’. 

To the right honorable the Maister of 
his Majesties Court of Wardes and 
Liveries and the councell of the 
same. 

The humble peticion of Richard Smith- 
sone, 

Humbly showeth to your honours, that 
in Aprill anno quarto Jacobi Regis, an 
office was founde before the Escheator in 
the countie of Durham after the death of 
Ralphe Carre, esquire, whereby it was 
founde, that he died seised of certaine land 
in that countie, holden of his Majestie in 
capite by knights service, and that William 
Carre is his sonne and heire, and above 
age. The said office was never returned 
into this court, and so no liverie sewed, 
whereby his Majestie is not satisfied of the 
profitts due unto him. 

Prayeth that he may have a privie seale 
to remove the office hither, and thereupon 
to have a lease of the lands for defalt of 
liverie, and he will submitt himself to the 
order of this honorable court, for his reward 
therein in discovering the same. 

(In a different handwriting.) 

Lyvere concealed ut dicitur. 
28 Nov. 1620. 

Eo. die. Direccion for a pryvie seale 
to be awarded to the Chauncellour of 
the Bishop of Dunelm to transcript 
the said office to be sent to the clerk 
of the courte the first syttinge upon 
composicions in Hilarye Terme next 
for furder direccion then to be gyven. 


To the right honorable Sir Lyonel 
Cranfeild, knight, Master of his 
Majesties Court of Wards and Ly- 
veries, and one of his highnes most 
honorable privie councell, and to 
the rest of the councell of the same 
court. 

The humble peticion of John Kinge, of 
Beckenham, in the countie of Kent, gent. 

Sheweth, that whereas John Courthopp 
of Lingfeild, in the countie of Surrey, gent. 
about ffoure or ffive yeres since died seised 
of dyvers landes in the said countie of 
Surry, and elswhere within the realme of 
England holden of the kinge in capite, his 
heire being then of full age, after whose 
death theire hath been an office founde 
against his Majestie whereby the lyverie 
and meane rates are concealed. 

Your peticioner humbly praieth that you 
would be pleased tc conferr on him the said 
concealed meane rates which may growe 
due to his Majestie by reason of the con- 
cealed lyverie as aforesaid, and that he may 
have writts of Que plura and melius in- 
quirendum after the death of the said John 


Courthopp, and he will at his owne chardge 
intitle his Majestie thereunto and praie for 
his longe lyves and happinesse. 

(In a different handwriting.) 

Concealed meane rates. 
31 October, 1620. 

Eo. die. Direction is gyven to two se- 
verall writts to finde thoffice and to 
returne the same with a schedule the 
third syttinge upon composicions in 
Hillarye Terme nexte, and then con- 
sideration shal be had of the peticioner. 

(Endorsed) Mr. Bedle draper in Paules 

Churchyard at the signe of the Starr se- 
quitur. 


To the right honorable Sir Lyonell 
Cranfeild, knight, Maister of his 
Majesties Court of Wardes and 
Liveryes, and to the rest of the 
counsell of the same court. 

Thehumble peticion of Cuthbert Prockter, 
junior, 

Humbly sheweth unto your honors that 
the wardship of the body and landes of the 
heire of Alexander Heron late of Meldon 
in the county of Northumberland, gent. 
deceassed, is and hathe bene consealed 
from his Majestie these twenty yeres and 
more, whereby his Majestie is in all likelie- 
hood and wilbe defrauded of the benefit of 
the wardship of the body and landes of 
the said warde and the rates as well within 
age as of full age, except the same be made 
manifest unto your honors by your sup- 
pliantsindeavours. In consideration where- 
of and of the costes and charges that your 
suppliant wilbe at to discover his Majesties 
right thereto, and to intitle his Majestie 
by office thereto, so long consealled ; may 
it please your honors to graunt unto your 
suppliant the preferment of the body and 
landes of the said warde, and the rates of 
his lands within age and of full age, untill 
livery sewed and so long consealled, where- 
unto notwithstanding your suppliant hopeth 
sufficiently to title his Majestie: and your 
suppliant shall dailie pray, &c. 

(In a different handwriting.) 

Concealment ut dicitur. 
Delivered 6 Feb. 1620. 

Eo. die. Direccion to have a writt, &c. 
to finde thoffice and to returne the 
same with a schedull the 4‘" syttinge 
upon composicions in Easter Terme 
nexte, and then consideration shalbe 
had of the peticioner. 

(Endorsed) Cuthbert Procter eschaetor 

of Northumberland lyethe at the Rose and 
Crowne in Kings Street in Westm'. 


To the right honorable Sir Lionell 
Cranfield, knight, Maister of his 
Majesties Court of Wardes and 
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Liv’yes, and to the Councell of 
the same courte. 
The humble peticion of Richard Bagott, — 

Sheweth, That in June 1619, this peti- 
cioner was a suitor for the meane rates 
due to his Majestie for want of livery after 
the death of Richard Morris ap Owen, 
who dyed 20 yeeres since, seised of certen 
landes in the county of Mountgomery, 
held in capite, leaving Morris Owen his 
sonne and heyre of full age, and then had 
a warrant and direction for a writt, and to 
attend with a schedule in Michaelmas 
Terme following. That the peticioner did 
then take furth a commission, purposing 
speedilie to have intituled his Majestie to 
aliverye. But by reason of the greate 
distance hence to the said landes, and the 
commissioners having many other occa- 
sions, hee could not then procure the 
commissioners to meete for the execution 
of the said commission, but they are now 
willing to attend his Majesties service 
before Easter. 

That in Michaelmas Terme, 27 Novem- 
ber, 1619, John Blayney, esquire, being 
neere allied to the said Morris Owen, and 
for his oonly good and benifitt, understand- 
ing your peticioner intended to discover a 
tenure, and purposing to prevent your 
peticioner, exhibited his peticion, and had 
direction to take out a writt after the death 
of the said Richard Morres, which is the 
said Richard Morres ap Owen aforesaid, 
and had time to attend with a schedule 
untill the third sitting for composicions 
in Easter Terme, but hath done nothing 
therein. 

Humbly prayeth, That, forasmuch as 
your peticioner was the first discoverer of 
the said concealed livery, and that before 
hee peticioned the said Blayney never 
dealt therein, your honours will be pleased 
to graunt him a new commission and time 
to finde the said office for his Majestie 
untill Easter Terme next, in w* time hee 
will undertake at his owne chardge to 
doe it. And in the meane tyme your 
honours will be pleased to graunte a 
supersedeas to dischardge the said com- 
mission soe granted to the said Blayney. 
And your peticioner shall ever pray, &c. 

(In a different handwriting.) 

Concealed lyverie ut dicitur. 
Delivered 25 November, 1620. 

Eo. die. Direction to have a supersedeas 
and a newe commission to find thoffice 
and to returne the same with a sche- 
dule the 4*" syttinge upon composi- 
cions in Hilary Terme nexte, and 
then consideracion shalbe had of the 
peticioner. 

(Endorsed) Richard Dunn of Holborne, 

taylor, neere Holborne Barrs, knowes the 
peticioner. 
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To the right honorable Sir Lyonell 
Cranfeild, knight, Maister of his Ma- 
jesties Court of Wardes and Liveries. 

The humble peticion of Sir Charles 

Pleydell, knight, and Dame Jane his wife, 
Humbly shewinge, That, whereas an in- 
formacion hath been this terme exhibited 
into this courte by the relacion of Sir John 
Dormer, knight, against the peticioners, 
and against Sir John St. John, knight 
and baronett, brother of your suppliant 
Dame Jane, to intitle his Majestie to the 
wardship of Elianor Atye, daughter and 
heire of Robert Atye, esquire, deceased, 
and of the peticioner Dame Jane, upon 
pretence as is surmised by the said in- 
formation that the said Robert Atye, beinge 
in prison, conveyed the said landes to the 
said Sir John St. John and his heires in 
trust for the benefitt of him the said 
Robert Atye and his heires, which con- 
veyance the said Sir John St. John doth 
justifie to be made bona fide, and not in 
trust as is pretended, so as his Majestie 
cannott be intitled to any wardship by the 
said suite of the said Sir John Dormer. 
The peticioners having of late had con- 
ference with their learned counsell, doe 
now understand that his Majestie ought to 
be intitled to the wardship of the said 
Elianour, and to partt of the landes by 
other meanes and by another title then is 
yet discovered, which the peticioners will 
at their owne charges undertake to find by 
office withoute delaye, and to intitle his 
Majesty to the said wardship accordinglye. 

It may therefore please your honour to 
admitt the peticioners to the wardship of 
the said Elianor, and to grant his Majes- 
ties writt of mandamus for the findinge of 
the said office. And the said peticioners, 
as in dutie bound, will ever pray for your 
honour’s preservacion. 

(In another handwriting.) 

Concealment ut dicitur. 
Delivered 28 November, 1620. 

Eo. die. Direction that the peticioners, 
and the former peticioner, Sir John 
Dormer, Knight, shall attend the last 
syttinge upon composicions but one 
in Hillary Terme nexte, for furder 
direction thens to be gyven. 


The remarks and directions noticed as 
being in another hand are written by the 
master of the court himself. 

I would submit to the consideration of 
T. E. T. whether the grants of the “ bodies 
and lands ’’ of persons referred to by him 
might not be explained by the operation 
of the Court of Wards to which I have 
here directed attention, as they appear to 
me greatly to affect the description he has 
given of the effect of those grants. The 

articulars he has promised will doubtless 
e valuable. Yours, &c, J.B, 
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RicHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 


Mr. Urnsan,—With reference to the 
letter of your correspondent, on the au- 
thenticity of Richard of Cirencester, which 
appeared in the last number of your Maga- 
zine, the following statement may not be 
uninteresting to some of your readers. 

It is well known that few antiquaries 
were better acquainted with the subject of 
Roman Roads than the late Sir Richard 
Hoare. In addition to much study, he 
had the advantage of personally tracing 
many of them, and of testing the accuracy 
of previous writers by his own investiga- 
tion; sometimes alone, but frequently in 
the company of another proficient, the 
Rev. Mr. Leman: and he proved his 
practical skill (in addition to minor ob- 
jects) by pointing out an iter previously 
unnoticed leading from Old Sarum to 
Uphill, on the Severn. 

Many years since, when on a visit at 
Stourhead, I inquired of Sir Richard what 
his opinion might be respecting the au- 
thenticity of the Itinerary passing by the 
name of Richard of Cirencester. He an- 
swered that he had no doubt of its being 
an original work ; and added that he had 
tested it in a remarkable manner either in 
Wales or on its borders, where, according 
to that document, a station (marked in it 


alone) was laid down; on the modern road 
no such vestiges appeared ; but on search- 
ing a wood in the neighbourhood he had 
discovered the undoubted remains of Ro- 
man buildings and occupation, and at the 
distance mentioned in the Iter from the 
other stations in the same route. I much 
regret that I made no memorandum of 
the name of the place when this remark- 
able discovery was made; but I have no 
doubt that the fact is circumstantially re- 
corded, if not in the printed tours of Sir 
Richard Hoare, at least in his private 
journals now probably extant at Stour- 
head; and I shall be much gratified if 
this notice may lead to further investiga- 
tion. I have no disposition to take a part 
on either side of the present controversy ; 
but I would suggest that it is very im- 
probable that Bertram, a resident abroad, 
should have become master of such strictly 
local information as your correspondent 
assumes; and that the admission of such a 
variety of gratuitous particulars as his 
case of cumulative evidence requires, de- 
mands little less amount of credulity than 
that which recognises the genuineness of 
this remarkable document. 
Yours, &c. G. M. 
Newhouse, Downton, March 14th. 


ARTIFICE OF A CONDEMNED MALEFACTOR IN THE 17TH CENTURY. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following account 
of a curious artifice attempted by a male- 
factor to escape the extreme penalty of 
the law is from an old unpublished manu- 
script in my possession, entitled ‘‘ Re- 
markable Occurrences in Salop.’”’ The 
old heath is situated at the northern ex- 
tremity of Castle Foregate, a suburb of the 
town of Shrewsbury, and appears to have 
been the spot where, during a period of 
more than two centuries, persons con- 
victed of capital crimes in the county 
usually expiated their offence. A perma- 
nent gallows stood there until the year 
1794, when the last execution took place, 
a new county prison being then completed. 

Yours, &c. Henry PipGeon. 

Shrewsbury, March 15th, 1853. 


1696. Saturday, Oct. 3rd, was at y° 
Old heath : brought one Richard Jonson 
to bee hanged, though sentenced 16th 
August at y° Assisses last past: and in 
order thereto made a long cofession on the 
ladder, and also begg’d y° vnder sheriff, 
Mr. Jon. Edwards, yt hee may not bee 
striptt, for y* hee had an infirmity, butt 
to be layd in his coffin in his cloathes: 
and so he easily turned himselfe of y* 
ladder, where hee hanged about halfe an 
hower, ye specktators marvaileing hee was 

‘ 


nott dead in all y‘ time, for they observed 
him still to heave up his shoulders ; w*" 
caused one Jo. Blankley to run up y® 
ladder, and open his shirtt on his bosom ; 
when they found hee had two shirtts on, 
and under y™ att his throat an iron hook, 
w" had att each end an hook, the upper 
hook much broader than y® lower, wt" a 
coard coming to his navell, and about his 
thighes, and about his midle, and over his 
shoulders, and under his twisst, with a 
towell wraptt close about it, y* it may nott 
hurt him when he hanged: the coard was 
tyed over the vnder shirtt, and another 
holland shirtt was over them all ; and his 
periwigg on, that no one could discern the 
least of them; and a crack or slitter 3 
quarters of a yard long in y® coffin, to take 
his breath out of ; and hee always begg’d 
the sheriff he may be putt in his coffin in 
his cloathes and not to be stript. Butt 
y® hook, &c. being discovered itt was 
openly shewed to all y° people and y° 
coard y‘* 8 yards long, and y* towell, &c.; 
and after he was stript his 2 shirtts down 
to his waist, and hanged downe righte, 
without confessing a word, or declaring 
where he was born, or anything else at all 
not a word. 

About 12 of clock at nighte, hee in his 
coffin was put into y® jaylor’s porch, w" 
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cost y°® vnder sheriff 7s. to bring him to 
y® gallows, where hee was put in a hole 
and his coffin broke, and hee lay above 
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ground severall dayes for y® world to see 
it was hee yt was so executed. 


BILLINGSGATE AND WHITTINGTON’s ConpuIT—ROMEFLAND. 


Mr. Ursan,—J send for your perusal 
a decree enrolled in Chancery, bearing date 
the 37th Hen. VIII. which, as it confirms 
and illustrates the following passage in 
Stowe,* may not be ungrateful to your 
civic readers :—“ This gate [Billingsgate] 
is now more frequented than of old time, 
when the Queen’s-hithe was used as being 
appointed by the kings of this realm to be 
the special or only port for taking up of 
such kind of merchandises brought to this 
city by merchants and foreigners, and the 
drawbridge of timber at London Bridge 
was then to be raised or drawn up for 
passage of ships with tops thither.’? The 
decree dissolves an injunction obtained by 
the parishioners of St. Mary at Hill, who 
claimed title to a portion of Billingsgate 
wharf, which had been called Romeland, 
but the Chancellor decided against the pa- 
rishioners upon the title made out by the 
citizens, viz.— 

Rot. Judic’ in Canc’, temp. Hen. VIII. 
p.1, No. 62. 

“ Memorandum, that where Alen Percy, 
clerke of the church of St. Mary Hill in 
London, and the parishioners of the same, 
lately exhibited a bill of compleynt into 
this court against the mayor and cominaltie 
of the citie of London and George Medley 
chamberleyne of the seid citie, declaring 
by the same that the same late parson and 
his predecessours tyme out of mind had 
been seised of and in a mease and a keye 
called Romeland, at Byllyngesgate, in 
London, in the right of the seid church, 
time out of mind, to th’use of the seid pa- 
rishioners ; and that the seid chamberleyn 
had entred upon the seid keye called Rome- 
land by wrong, and dayly interruptyd the 
seid parson and parishioners therof; and 
for that they were not able to trie the seid 
matter with the seid mayor and cominaltie 
in London, requyred an injunction agenst 
the seid mayor and cominaltie and cham- 
berleyn that they should not medle with 
the possession ne the profetts therof until 
the seid matter were herd and determined 
in this court: and thereupon obtained the 
same. Whereupon the said maior and co- 
minaltie and the seid chamberleyn made 
answere that the said ground called Rome- 
land was the comen wharffe of Byllinges- 
gate belonging to the said citie, and theyr 
proper soyle, and no part of the seid keye; 
whereupon they were at issue: and upon 





divers solempn heryngs of the seid matter 
the seid complainant shewed furthe a copie 
of a will made by one John Cawston, of a 
devise and bequest of a corner house, with 
a keye to the same belongynge, and did 
affirm that the said Romeland was parcell 
of the said keye, but could shewe no evi- 
dence ne direct prooffe that the seid Rome- 
land was any parcell of the seid keye; and 
the seid citizens did affirme that the seid 
Cawston’s keye did extend unto the seid 
Romeland, but that it was no parcell 
thereof, but were two distinct thinges 
lieinge together, th’one belonginge to the 
seid citie and th’other to the seid parson, 
which the seid complainant could not re- 
prove: Wherefore it was ordered, the xxiii'® 
daie of October, the xxxvij'" yere of the 
raigne of our sov’aigne lord King Henry 
th’eight, that the said compl’ts should 
bringe furthe dedes and evidences proving 
theyr title to the seid Romeland at Octabis 
Hillarij then next following, or els a decree 
to be made for the said defend*'s agenst 
them concerning the seid Romeland. Aud 
fforasmoche as at the seid daie, ne any 
tyme sythen, the seid compleinants could 
not ne have not suffyciently proved theyr 
seid title, ne shewed any dedes or evydence 
of the same, and for that yt is proved by 
good witnesses that the chamberleyns of 
the scid citie for the tyme being have 
usually taken the profetts of the seid 
Romeland, and repaired the same, as well 
in herdstone and clensyng of the same as 
otherwise ; and that the seid defendants 
shewed divers matters in olde tyme making 
mencion of the comen wharffe there called 
Romeland, and that the same was presented 
by xxiiij‘' wardmote quests to be the cities 
ground; and that the seid citizens have 
peasably enjoyed a like ground called 
Romeland at Queenhithe, tyme out of 
mynde, without interrupcion, and have 
taken a tolle and kept a market bothe 
[booth] upon th’one of the seyd places 
and upon th’other, and have had a bell in 
the said Romeland at Byllyngesgate, to 
ring to the markett there, and shewyd King 
Henry the vjt* charter of graunte to them 
made of all voide groundes in the seid 
citie; and that Whittington, sometyme 
mayor of London, made a conduyte upon 
the seid Romeland, called the Bosse of 
Byllyngsgate ;f and that the said citizens 
ought to take wharfage there, and shewyd 





* Stowe’s Survay, tit. Billingsgate Ward. 


tT This is doubtless the Boss to which Stowe alludes under the same title, viz. ‘‘ On 
the north side is Bosse-alley, so called of a boss of —— continually running, 
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a cherto* that if any of theyr profetts were 
taken from them, that then they should 
have allowance therof in the Exchequer 
upon the payment of theyr ffee ferme 
wherof the same profetts are parcell: For 
which causes and many other moving this 
court, it is decreed by the right hon’ble 
Sir Thomas Wriothesley, of the noble order 
of the Garter knight, Lord Wriothesley, 
Lorde Chancelour of England, by the con- 
sent of the said Chauncerye, that the said 
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injunction shall from hensforth be dis- 
solved, and that the seid mayor and comi- 
naltie, and theyr successours, from hens- 
forthe shall be dysmyssed out of the seid 
court sine die.”’ 
Yours, &c. T. E. T. 
{Our correspondent has not explained 
the meaning of the term Romeland, occur- 
ring both at Billingsgate and at Queen- 
hithe. Can any of our readers point out 
its etymology ?>—Edit.] 
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Homilies of Ephraem Syrus. 


The Royal Corporation of Tare Lire- 
RARY Funp held its General Meeting for 
the election of officers on the 9th of March. 
The conduct of this excellent institution 
has recently been impugned by some of 
our literary contemporaries, who have ar- 
gued that the expenses of its management, 
and especially those attendant upon the 
annual dinner, are excessive in proportion 
to the sums it dispenses in charity. A 
review of the affairs of the Society for the 
last fourteen years conveys a very different 
impression. During that period it is found 
that the income of the Literary Fund has 
exceeded that of the preceding fourteen 
years by 7,450/. 14s. and that the total 
expenditure has shewn an increase of 
2,8467. 3s. 1ld. so that the increase of 
income has exceeded the increase of 
expenditure by 4,6042. 10s. ld. It is 
found also that a large proportion of 
this excess is attributable to the success 
of the annual dinners; the expenses of 
which,—it is hoped unintentionally ,—have 
been much misrepresented by the objectors. 
It is ascertained that the dinner of 1851 
produced a clear profit of 5182. 2s. 6d. and 
that without the dinner the total subscrip- 
tions and donations of that year were only 
3372. 16s. In the year 1852 the profit on 
the dinner was 557/. 16s. after charging 
the dinner with its full proportion of the 
incidental expenses, exceeding two-thirds 
of their whole amount. During the same 


period the grants have increased by 3,079/. 
15s. and the investments from ordinary 
receipts, exclusive of legacies, have in- 
creased by 1,859/. lls. 9d. Itis not to the 
simple assembling of a monthly committee, 
and its voting away certain grants, that the 
management of the fund is confined ; but 
the chief business, as well as the peculiar 
merit of the charity, consists in the sys- 
tematic inquiries into the merits of every 
case, the personal interviews with appli- 
cants (both at their own residences and at 
the house of the Society), and the conduct 
of a voluminous correspondence, which oc- 
cupies nearly the whole time of the indefa- 
tigable Secretary, Mr. Blewitt. During the 
past year the sum of 1,340/. has been dis- 
pensed in forty-nine grants ; the Society’s 
other expenditure has been,—for rent, re- 
pairs, and expenses of house 2027. 13s. 9d.; 
secretary’s salary 200/.; collector 227, 2s. 
10d. ; anniversary 146/. 14s.; incidental 
expenses 126/. 15s. 11d. of which sum 
88/. 6s. 5d. has been charged to the 
dinner account in estimating the profit of 
the last anniversary as stated above ; and 
the sum of 203/. 5s. has been added to the 
invested fund. On the other hand, the 
receipts show a steady and progressive in- 
crease, the rents amounting to 208/. 18s. 5d., 
the dividends to 8692. Os. 8d., the sub- 
scriptions to 305/., the donations to 700/., 
the produce of dinner tickets and fees to 
111/. 16s. Gd. This amount of the dinner 





which standeth by Billingsgate against this alley, and was sometime made by the 
executors of Richard Whittington.’’ 
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receipts is less than the amount paid for 
the dinner by 34/7. 17s. 6d.; but this is 
only an apparent loss, as the stewards 
are allowed to include their fees in their 
donations when they become donors to the 
Fund, and at the last dinner only two paid 
the simple fee, while the 38 who became 
donors contributed 365/. 2s., and the chair- 
man contributed 52/. 10s. The other do- 
nations directly traceable to the dinner 
were 2631. 8s. exclusive of her Majesty’s 
benefaction and of all annual subscrip- 
tions whatever.—Three other modes of re- 
lieving literary distress have been more 
recently brought forward. The first is the 
system of Government pensions, through 
which about 1,200/. is now annually dis- 
tributed by the Crown, in sums of from 
50/. to 300/.; the second, the Guild of 
Literature and Art, which proposes to 
pension authors of some performance and 
greater promise; and the last, the Athe- 
neum Institute, which proposes, amongst 
other things, to increase the ordinary 
funds of a Life Insurance Association, 
by donations from the benevolent, to be 
applied to the benefit of literary men 
insured in the same society in the ordinary 
way. The two latter schemes have halted 
for want of sufficient encouragement ; and 
we cannot but regret that the kind exer- 
tions of Sir Lytton Bulwer, and the ama- 
teur performers of his excellent comedy 
of “ Not so bad as we Seem,”’ should not 
have attained their benevolent object. But, 
in the event of the non-completion of these 
well-intended schemes, we entertain the 
hope that their promoters, who have all 
heretofore been among the supporters of 
the Literary Fund, will again co-operate 
in its labours, and direct their bounty to 
this beneficent channel, from which no 
deserving author in distress has ever failed 
to obtain relief. 

The report of the Painters’ PENSION 
Society shows an increased degree of 
prosperity. The dinner of last year, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Douglas Jerrold, 
realised 400/., the largest amount ever 
collected. An addition of 475/. (includ- 
ing 2214. interest) has been made to the 
funded stock. Four pensioners have now 
been added to the general fund; to one 
was assigned the Whittingham Pension; 
and a sixth was elected for the Fley Pen- 
sion, a yearly sum of 7/. 12s., being the 
proceeds of a recent bequest by the late 
Mr. Henry Fley. 

The annual meeting of the SraTisTIcAL 
Socrery was held on the 21st March, Lord 
Overstone in the chair. The Report made 
particular mention of the loss of Mr. 
G.R. Porter, the Treasurer of the Society, 
andof Mr. Joseph Fletcher, one of the Hon. 
Secretaries. In the place of the former, 
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Benjamin Phillips, esq. F.R.S. has been 
elected; F. G. P. Neison, esq. has been 
appointed Hon. Secretary, and Dr. Guy 
(also one of the Hon. Secretaries) to be 
editor of the Journal, which function was 
executed by Mr. Fletcher. Mr. T. J. 
Brown has been appointed Assistant- 
Secretary, on the resignation of Mr. 
Cheshire. The meetings of the Society 
during the past year have been exceed- 
ingly well attended; and eleven commu- 
nications have been read and discussed. 
They have been nearly equally divided 
between the important department of vital 
statistics, in which the Journal of the Sa- 
ciety, from its commencement, has been 
extremely rich, and subjects having a 
direct bearing upon the science of political 
economy and the inquiries which are most 
calculated to interest the statesman. The 
contributions belonging to the former 
class are by Mr. Neison, On the Rate of 
Mortality in the Medical Profession ; by 
Col. Sykes, On the Mortality and Sick- 
ness of the Bombay Army during the 
years 1848-9; by J. A. Bedford, esq. On 
the Vital and Medical Statistics of Chitta- 
gong; by Mr. Farr, On the Influence of 
Elevation on the Fatality of Cholera; a 
translation by A. S. O. Massey, esq. of a 
Treatise on the Statistics of the Insane, 
Blind, Deaf and Dumb, and Lepers, in 
Norway, from the pen of Professor Holst ; 
and a paper by Dr. Hiibertz, On Mental 
Diseases in Denmark. The communica- 
tions as having a more direct bearing 
on the science of political economy, are 
a second paper by Dr. Guy, On the Effect 
of the Remission of Taxes on the Revenue 
in the Thirty Years from 1822 to 1851 in- 
clusive, and a paper by the same author, 
On the Relation of the Price of Wheat to 
the Revenue; an essay On the Valuation 
and Purchase of Land in Ireland, by John 
Locke, esq.; a valuable paper by Mr. Farr, 
On the Income Tax; Mr. John Crawford’s 
paper, On the History and Consumption 
of Tobacco, and a paper On the Popula- 
tion of the Colony of British Guiana, as 
enumerated on the 31st March, 1851, being 
the substance of a despatch from Governor 
Barkly, communicated by Earl Grey during 
his tenure of the office of Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. The Statistical 
section of the British Association last 
autumn was unusually well attended, and 
many interesting papers submitted to it 
either have appeared or will appear in 
the pages of the Journal of this Society. 
As the Journal now amounts to fifteen 
volumes, the Council have authorised the 
Honorary Secretaries to take the necessary 
steps for preparing a general index. The 
financial condition of the Society is very 
satisfactory. Earl Fitzwilliam was elected 
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President of the Society for the two years 
ensuing. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Mr- 
croscopicaL Society on the 16th of 
February its condition was stated to be 
satisfactory, an increase of twenty mem- 
bers having taken place during the past 
year. G. Jackson, esq. was rechosen 
President. 

A party of gentlemen, chiefly literary 
and scientific, met at Liverpool, on the 
8th of March, to celebrate the centenary 
of the birthday of their eminent townsman, 
Roscor. After a preliminary breakfast, 
presided over by the Earl of Sefton, Wil- 
liam Rathbone, esq. pronounced an éloge 
upon the historian. Roscoe was the son 
of a market-gardener, and commenced the 
happiest period of his life by dutiful aid 
to his father in his employment; but even 
then his thoughts were raised to higher 
objects. He early sought and found 
friends with congenial aspirations, with 
whom, to their mutual honour, friendships 
were formed which lasted through life. 
Roscoe commenced his career by asserting 
the liberty of the slave, and, ending life as 
he began, his unabated zeal on the sub- 
ject of prison discipline brought on the 
paralytic attack which closed his active 
life. An address, which assumed the form 
of a literary biography, was then delivered 
by Dr. Hume, in acknowledgment of 
which Mr. William Caldwell Roscoe, a 
grandson of the poet, addressed the meet- 
ing. The mayor, Samuel Holme, esq. and 
others, also spoke on the occasion. In 
conjunction with the other proceedings of 
the day, the Derby Museum, consisting of 
stuffed birds, and a great number of skins 
prepared for stuffing, collected by that 
eminent patron of natural history the late 
Earl of Derby, was opened by the mayor 
and town-council. A large party after- 
wards assembled at the theatre of the 
Royal Institution to hear an address from 
Joseph B. Yates, esq. who said that “ Ros- 
coe’s world-wide celebrity procured for 
him the friendship, not only of his towns- 
men but of many at a distance, who were 
eminent for their rank, talents, and influ- 
ence, and who, on closer acquaintance, 
venerated him no less for the modest and 
Christian virtues of the man, than for the 
accomplishments of the scholar.’’ The 
press from which the first edition of his 
‘* Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici’’ was printed 
was placed in the vestibule of the Institu- 
tion. A soirée at the Town-hall termi- 
nated the proceedings, and the principal 
featare in the evening’s entertainment was 
the “ Exhibition Room,’’ where, in addi- 
tion to a collection of ancient MSS., zoolo- 
gical and botanical specimens, architectural 
and mechanical models, &c. a numerous 
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collection of mementoes of Roscoe’s life 
and works was exhibited. 

Her Majesty has permitted a second 
series of specimens to be formed from the 
Collections of Porcelain at Buckingham 
Palace, and exhibited at Marlborough 
House. This series is more numerous 
and varied, and in some respects even finer, 
than that recently removed. It consists 
chiefly of Old Indian of the highest order, 
and of an extensive series of Sévres, illus- 
trating the styles of different epochs of 
that royal manufactory. Among these is 
a curious déjetiner service produced im- 
mediately after Napoleon's expedition to 
Egypt, and affecting the forms and orna- 
ments of the Pharaohs; also some very 
fine jewelled cups, and a superb bowl of 
hard porcelain, executed for Louis Seize. 
Lord Feversham has also sent to Marl- 
borough House for public exhibition some 
of his turquoise Sévres porcelain. 

The Department of Practical Art has 
issued an announcement that a collection 
of fine Specimens of Cabinet Work, “‘ for 
the information of Students of Schools 
of Art and the public at large,” is about 
to be formed at Gore House, Ken- 
sington. It will be confined to specimens 
executed before the present century, and 
will be opened in the month of May. 

The Council of the Society of Arts has 
determined to form a collection of objects, 
either in the shape of specimens, models, 
or drawings, illustrating the awards of the 
Council Medals made at the close of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. The purpose 
is to bring together within the smallest 
compass, and properly classified, a minia- 
ture picture of the most remarkable and 
important contributions to the memorable 
display in Hyde Park. The articles are 
to be delivered at the Society’s house on 
or before the Ist of May, and the exhi- 
bition will open shortly after that date. 

The Institutes’ Committee of the same 
Society have received authority from the 
Council to inquire into the subject of the 
operation of the present fiscal restrictions 
on Paper, Adverlisements, News, and 
Foreign Books, in reference to their bear- 
ing on arts, manufactures, and commerce 
generally, and on the Institutes in par- 
ticular, 

At a recent meeting of the Common 
Council of London Mr. Anderton moved 
a resolution—that ‘ It is desirable that a 
Free Library and a free circulating library 
should beestablished inthe City of London; 
therefore, that it be referred to the Library 
Committee to consider and report how and 
by what means such libraries can be best 
established in the city, and whether any 
portion of the present City Library can be 
made available for such a purpose.” The 
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resolution was adopted by the Court ; and 
we understand that the Lord Mayor pur- 
poses to call a public meeting on the sub- 
ject at the Mansion House. 

An attempt has been made to open the 
library of the London Institution to a 
larger circle of readers, by adoption of the 
circulating principle with regard to books 
not of an expensive class or unique charac- 
ter. A meeting, in answer to a requisition, 
has been held, and the subject discussed on 
the motion of Mr. Gossett, when the pro- 
posal was negatived, on the show of hands, 
by sixty-six votes against thirty-four; but 
a more sweeping proposition has since been 
circulated by Mr. Hartridge, whose scheme 
is to transfer the Library to the City of 
London, sell the premises, pension off the 
Librarians, and distribute the surplus 
funds among the proprietors. He appears 
to anticipate that the building would be 
purchased by the City, in order to the pre- 
servation of the Library, and that the only 
sacrifices would be the Lectures (here- 
tofore so successful and so popular) and 
the News-room. 

The first anniversary of the St. James's 
Literary and Scientifie Society was held 
on Tuesday the Ist March, the Rev. J. 
Jackson (now Bishop of Lincoln) in the 
chair. It was stated that the progress of 
the Society had been from the commence- 
ment very gratifying. It began with 263 
annual members, and 25 life members ; 
at present there are 467 annual members, 
and 41 life members. The library num- 
bers 1,325 volumes, and the circulation of 
books during the past year was 3,323. 
Classes had been formed in German, 
French, drawing, and discussion, and one 
was about to be opened for vocal music. 
The lectures had been well attended, and 
had given much satisfaction. Handsome 
contributions of books were acknowledged 
from Messrs. Murray, Bentley, Pickering, 
and other publishers. 

At the University of Oxford, the Hert- 
ford Scholarship, for the encouragement 
of Latin composition, has been adjudged to 
Mr. William Lambert Newman, scholar 
of Balliol; and Mr. Thomas William Jex 
Blake, scholar of University College, was 
declared proxime accessit. The Arnold 
Prize, for the encouragement of the study 
of Ancient and Modern History, has been 
assigned to James Hunter Reid, B.A. Fel- 
low of St. John’s College: the subject, 
‘* What effects of Alexander’s Conquests 
in India are discoverable in the subsequent 
history of that country ?”’ 

The Mathematical Scholarships have been 
awarded to Frederick Kneller Cock, B.A. 
scholar of University College, and Charles 
Joseph Faulkner, commoner of Pembroke 
College ; and a present of books to George 
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Charles Bell, of Worcester College, who 
particularly distinguished himself in the 
examination. 

At Cambridge, the Browne Scholarship 
has been awarded to E. R. Horton, of St. 
Peter’s College: and as Bell Scholars— 

1. E. L. Brown, Trinity College. 

2. R. B. Worthington, St. John’s. E 

H. P. Darwell, Clare Hall. 4 

On the 26th Feb. Mr. John Couch 
Adams, M.A., F.R.S., V.P.R.A.S., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, was elected 
a Foundation Fellow of Pembroke College. 

At Eton College the examination for 
the Newcastle Scholarship has resulted in 
the appointment of Whitting major, K.S. 
as Scholar, and of Scott major as Medal- 
list. 

The Earl of Carlisle has been elected 
Lord Rector of Marischal Colleye, Aber- 
deen. The name of Mr. Disraeli had been 
proposed, but was withdrawn. A poll was 
demanded on behalf of the Earl of Mans- 
field, for whom 45 votes were given; but 
the Earl of Carlisle received 105 votes, 
and had the majority of all the Nations. 
Professor James Nicol, from the Queen’s 
College, Cork, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in Marischal 
College, in the room of the late Professor 
Wm. Macgillivray. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has been 
declared Honorary President of the Asso- 
ciated Societies of Edinburgh University— 
all the rival candidates having been pre- 
viously withdrawn. 

Robert Andrews, esq. LL.D., and Q.C., 
has been appointed by Her Majesty’s let- 
ters a Member of the Senate of the Queen’s 
University in Ireland. 

Mr. Macaulay has been elected a Mem- 
ber of the French Academy in place of 
Dr. Lingard. ‘There were two candidates 
proposed, Mr. Grote and Mr. Macaulay ; 
M. Guizot proposed Macaulay, and M. 
De Tocqueville proposed Grote. 

Mr. Tooke has been elected a Member 
of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences of France in the room of the late 
Mr. Porter, of the Board of Trade, author 
of the Progress of the Nation; and Dr. 
Lindley has been elected a Corresponding 
Member of the Institute in the section of 
Rural Economy. 

A pension of 100/. a year has been 
granted to Mr. Jerdan, editor of the 
Literary Gazette from 1817 to the close 
of 1850, in consideration of his literary 
labours ; and a pension has been conferred 
on the widow of Mr. Richardson, the la- 
mented fellow-traveller in Africa of Dr. 
Barth, and of the equally-lamented Dr. 
Overweg. 

The freedom of the City of London has 
been presented to Dr. Layard in a gold 
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box of 1007. value. Having refused the 
English Consulship in Egypt, he has, at 
the request of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, consented to join the English Em- 
bassy at Constantinople, where his. advice 
is likely to be of service in the present 
critical state of political affairs. Dr. Lay- 
ard sturted for the East on the day of the 
publication of his new volume about Nine- 
veh. He has not resigned his seat in Par- 
liament for Aylesbury. 

Mr. James Robert Hepe, a well known 
parliamentary barrister, has just added 
Scott to his name, in compliance with the 
provision in the entail of the estate of 
Abbotsford, to which estate his wife lately 
succeeded, upon the death of her only 
brother. 

The committee for a memorial to the 
late Mr. G. R. Porter, of the Board of 
Trade, have selected a model by Mr. Wyon. 
The monument is to be erected in the 
churchyard at Rusthall, near Tunbridge 
Wells,—and a print of it is to be sent to 
each subscriber to the fund. 

A member of the Civil Service of the 
H.E.L.C. on the Bengal establishment, has 
offered the sum of 300/. for the best essay 
in the English language in refutation of 
the errors of Hindu Philosophy, accord- 
ing to the Vedanta, Nyaya, and Sankhya 
systems. The competition is open to all 
nations. The adjudicators of the prize are 
to be the Rev. W. H. Mill, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, University of Cambridge, 
the Rev. Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity, 
and Mr. Horace Hayman Wilson, Boden 
Professor of Sanscrit, Oxford. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishops of 
London and Oxford are trustees for the 
donor of the prize, the essays in competi- 
tion for which are to be lodged, before 
the close of 1854, at the office of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. 

Further accounts have been received by 
the French government of the explorations 
of an Assyrian palace at Khorsabad, under 
the direction of M. Place. His last dis- 
coveries were a double colonnade with a 
flag pavement ; and now he reports that 
he has, by more extensive excavations, 
brought to light a wall twenty-one feet 
long and five feet high, in painted bricks, 
in a fine state of preservation, representing 
men, animals, and trees. This, he says, 
is the first complete specimen preserved 
in its place of Assyrian painting ; and it 
proves, he alleges, the exactitude of the 
descriptions given of the palaces of the 
Assyrian kings by Ctesias and Diodorus. 
He reports also that he has discovered the 
statue of a man, four and a half feet high, 
holding a bottle in his hands. It is in 
marble, similar to the basso relievos pre- 


viously found. M. Place fancies that the 
wall belonged to a passage leading to a 
large hall, which contained other statues. 

Among the Roman remains recently dis- 
covered in York is a fine tessellated pave- 
ment, measuring 13ft. Gin. by 13ft. It 
was found by Mr. Bedford, a builder, who 
was making an excavation for a public 
drain on the Toft Green, at a depth of 
6ft. Gin. from the surface. The Board of 
Health having presented this pavement to 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, it 
was carefully laid bare, and proved to be 
the finest yet found at York. In the cen- 
tre is a figure representing Medusa, in a 
square of 2ft., and four other squares of 
the same dimensions contain figures em- 
blematic of the Seasons. The whole is 
surrounded with elaborate border patterns. 

At the latter end of last week, as a man 
named Coles was engaged in digging up, 
for the purpose of removal, some gravel 
in the churchyard of Wedmore, Somerset- 
shire, he came upon an earthen vessel 
containing 120 coins of the reigns of 
Canute and some of his predecessors. 
They were in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion. (Times, March 22.) 

We are pleased to receive an account of 
the restoration of the magnificent Chapel 
of St. Nicholas at Lynn. Twelve months 
ago it was disfigured with pews, “ faculty” 
galleries, a Moses-and-Aaron altar--piece, 
and every other incongruity that the bad 
taste of former times could assemble toge- 
ther. Even the very order of things had 
been reversed : the pulpit and reading-desk 
being placed at the west end of the chapel; 
and a stage of rising seats once crossed the 
interior in such a way as to shut out the 
altar entirely from the congregation. The 
work commenced with the entire clearance 
of the cumbrous accumulations. As they 
fell, the long-hidden beauties of the fabric 
rose to view, and pillars, arches, windows, 
doors, came forth from their long ob- 
scurity—some of them crippled, it is true, 
and most of them carrying the evidence of 
ill-usage ; but all with the promise of well 
repaying the work of careful restoration. 
The building is a work of the fifteenth cen- 
tury (and probably not finished till early 
in the sixteenth), erected on the site of an 
earlier one of the thirteenth century, of 
which remains exist in the tower at the 
south-west angle. On clearing the plaster 
from the west wall of the south aisle, a 
triple lancet window was discovered bricked 
up. On the north side of the altar a door- 
way of extreme beauty and elegance was 
bricked up and plastered over, but was 
found in a perfect state. It formed the 
entrance to either a chapel or a sacristy at 
the north-east angle of the building. Much 
valuable work of repair has been done in 
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the open timber roof, in the course of 
which work many a lost wing and broken 
nose has been restored to the mutilated 
angels. The great feature of this work is 
the throwing open the vast area of the in- 
terior to view at one glance. To provide 
accommodation for a large congregation, 
the entire area, with the exception of a 
small portion at the west entrance, is co- 
vered by sittings, which, with all the fit- 
tings, are entirely of oak. Those in the 
aisles, and five or six seats at the west 
end, are raised one step higher than the 
general platform of the others. The seats 
of the nave all look eastward; those at 
the east end, in the usual manner of choirs, 
look north and south. At the east end 
an elegant reredos has been erected in Caen 
stone, to harmonise with the fine east win- 
dow. Both as to design and workman- 
ship this object is worthy of admiration, 
and especially the carving, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Brown, the mason. The cornice is 
highly enriched with sculpture, and the 
details will bear a minute inspection. An 
inscription, as follows, runs through the 
whole length of the cornice: ‘ Jesus said 
unto them, I am the bread of life; he that 
cometh to me shall never hunger, and he 
that believeth in me shall never thirst.”’ 
The very fine remains of sedilia, on the 
south side of the altar, are preserved, and 
a beautiful design has been made by the 
architect for theirrestoration. Itis the work 
of a self-taught sculptor of Lynn, named 
John Hillam, who has been several years 
in the employ of Mr. William Brown, the 
mason. 

The church at Bretfenham in Norfolk 
has been rebuilt at the expense of the 
dowager Lady Buxton, in the Decorated 
style, and under the superintendence of 
S. S. Teulon, esq. as architect. It had 
been destroyed by fire in the year 1696, 
when the tower and nave were rebuilt, but 
the chancel left in ruins. The south door 
is still in the Norman style of the 12th 
century. There are four painted windows. 
The chancel window, the gift of Miss 
Buxton, is by Gibbs, and represents in 
three compartments the Nativity, the Cru- 
cifixion, and the Resurrection. The west 
window, seen through an arch in the 
tower, is the Calling of St. Andrew, to 
whom the church is dedicated. On the 
north side of the chancel is a window of 
the Last Supper, by Messrs. Ward and 
Nixon, the gift of the architect ; and above 
the organ in the north transept is a fourth, 
of angels with instruments of music. A 
fine organ, by Messrs. Dawson of Cam- 
bridge, has been given by Sir Robert 
Jacob Buxton, Bart.; and a peal of five 
bells, cast by Messrs. Taylor of Lough- 
borough, is given by Miss Isabella Buxton. 
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The east window of Lambeth church 
has been filled with stained-glass in me- 
mory of the late Archbishop Howley, for 
which purpose a subscription of 500/. had 
been raised amongst his private friends 
and the clergy of the diocese. The glass 
has been executed by M. and A. O’Con- 
nor, of Berners-streect. The window is 
divided into fifteen compartments, repre- 
senting as many subjects connected with 
the Life of Christ, comprising The Nati- 
vjty, Flight into Egypt, Adoration of the 
Magi, Baptism, Disputing with the Doc- 
tors, and including The Crucifixion, Re- 
surrection, &c. &c. Beneath appears the 
following inscription :—“ In honorem Dei, 
et in Memoria Gulielmi Howley per x1x. 
Annos Archiep. Cantuar. Obiit Februarii 
x1., A.D. mpcccex4iviit.’”’ 

The magnificent church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristol, has been enriched by a 
beautiful east window, by Wailes, of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, the gift of Sir John 
Kerle Haberfield and Mr. Robert Phippen, 
citizens of Bristol. _ There are seven lights 
containing these subjects:—1. St. Peter 
cutting off the High Priest’s servant’s ear; 
2. The accusation of our Saviour before 
Pilate; 3. Pilate washing his hands, having 
nothing to do with that just man; 4. The 
Scourging ; 5. Putting on the robe and 
placing the reed in our Saviour’s hand ; 
6. The Smiting ; 7. Bearing the Cross. 
Over these are six principal compartments, 
filled with figures of St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, St. Luke, St. John, St. Peter, and 
St. Paul. Above these are five secondary 
compartments, filled with emblems of our 
Saviour and the Four Evangelists; and 
over these four compartments, containing 
the Alpha and Omega, IHS, and two em- 
blems of the Trinity. The closing of the 
arch allows only one compartment to be 
above these, and that is nearly quatrefoil 
in shape; it contains the Doye descending. 
It is hoped that the restoration of this 
noble fabric, now in progress, will receive 
renewed encouragement from this hand- 
some benefaction. 

At the sale of the Prince of Canino’s 
Pictures, by Messrs. Christie and Man- 
son, on the 12th March, “*The Adora- 
tion,” by Rubens, was sold for 12,0002. 
and a ** Virgin and Child,’’ by Tiberio d’ 
Assise, for 399/. to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 

‘* The Bowyer Bible,’’ one of the most 
costly illustrated books ever formed, and 
which has become well known to the pub- 
lic from its appearance in two of Mrs. 
Parkes’s lottery schemes, has been sold by 
auction by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. 
The collection of the illustrations and 
their arrangement occupied a large part of 
the life of Mr. Bowyer. -After his decease 
it was submitted to the public in a lottery, 
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and the prize being drawn by a draper in 
the city, it was repurchased of him, and be- 
came the subject of a second lottery (the 
total subscription to each being 4000 
guineas), when the holder of one of the 
guinea tickets became the fortunate pos- 
sessor, and by him it has been consigned 
for public sale. It excited an animated 
competition, and was at last knocked 
down at the sum of 405/., the purchaser 
being Mr. Willis, bookseller, of Covent 
Garden. - 

The Koh-i-Noor Diamond (that looked 
in the Great Exhibition like a dingy chan- 
delier drop) has now, after an expenditure 
of 2,000/. in bringing it to light, been 
finally set in an exquisite circle of small 
diamonds, and made the ** Mountain of 
Light’’ on a most graceful tiara of dia- 
monds for the brow of Queen Victoria. 
The old setting as worn by Runjeet Singh 
has been preserved, with counterfeits of 
the stones as they were seen on the arm 
of the Lion of Lahore. The large rubies 
surrendered to Great Britain on the same 
occasion remain, with their Persian in- 
scriptions, untouched. 

The New York Crystal Palace, con- 
structed of iron and glass, is erected on 
Reservoir Square, in the city of New York. 
The Association “ for the Exhibition of 
the Industry of all Nations ’’ was incorpo- 
rated under an act of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, the llth day of 
March, 1852. The use of Reservoir Square 
is granted by the municipal authorities of 
the city. The ground plan of the build- 
ing forms an octagon, and is surmounted 
by a Greek cross, with a dome over the 
intersection. The extreme length and 
breadth of the building are each 365 feet. 
Height of dome to top of lantern, 148 feet. 
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Entire space on ground floor, 111,000 
square feet. Whole area, 173,000 square 
feet, or four acres. 

The Will of the Emperor Napoleon, 
which has hitherto been one of the princi- 
pal curiosities of the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, has been removed to France. 
An application was made on the part of 
the Lords of the Treasury, that the original 
will and codicils of the late Emperor Na- 
poleon Bonaparte should be given out of 
the registry, and delivered up to the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, for 
the purpose of being transmitted to the 
French government. The will in question, 
with seven codicils, was proved in August, 
1824, by Charles Tristram Comte de Mon- 
tholin, one of the executors, power being 
reserved of making the like grant to Henry 
Gratian Comte Bertrand and Louis Mar- 
chand, the other executors, and the effects 
of the deceased were sworn to be under 
the value of 6007. within the province of 
Canterbury. The Court ordered the will 
to be given out, for the purpose of being 
forwarded to the proper legal authorities 
in France. 

Among the coming auctions of interest 
to literary men and collectors generally, is 
the sale not long after Easter (by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson) of the very fine 
Library of Dr. Hawtrey, of Eton. Dr. 
Hawtrey has long been known as a well- 
read and liberal collector of books, studious 
about editions and the condition of books 
as well as conversant with their contents. 

The Rev. Henry Burgess, Ph.D. Curate 
of Blackburn, announces by subscription 
a volume of ‘* Select Metrical Hymns and 
Homilies of Ephraem Syrus: translated, 
with an Introduction and Philological and 
Historical Notes.’’ 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Legends of the Madonna, as represented 
in the Fine Arts. Forming the Third 
Series of Sacred and Legendary Art. By 
Mrs. Jameson. Crown 8vo.—A purity of 
taste and sentiment, a reverent and for- 
bearing spirit in matters of religious faith, 
and a sound critical discrimination in mat- 
ters of history and of art, combined in that 
well-balanced proportion in which we so 
gladly recognise the tact and delicacy of a 
female hand, form the characteristics of 
the series of works of which this is the 
third.* With a toleration, or rather an in- 


dulgence, of all that cloud of poetic visions 
and fond imaginations with which the 
superstition and ingenuity of successive 
centuries obscured the simple truths of 
the Gospel, Mrs. Jameson keeps ever be- 
fore her eyes the torch of Truth in the 
hand of History ; and that is sufficient to 
conduct herself and her readers, if they 
will accept her guidance, from the dark- 
ness of degrading and confused concep- 
tions, into the pure regions of the beau- 
tiful and the sublime. 

In the present division of her subject 


* See the first series of the Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Art 1848, reviewed 
in our Magazine for June 1849, p. 613; and the Legends of the Monastic Orders, 


reviewed in Dec. 1850, p. 599. 
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Mrs. Jameson has had to encounter some 
of her greatest difficulties as regards diver- 
sities of creed, and has had occasion for 
the exercise of all her discretion. “I 
have had (as she urges in deprecation of 
censure) to ascend most perilous heights, 
to dive into terribly obscure depths. Not 
for worlds would I be guilty of a scoffing 
allusion to any belief or any object held 
sacred by sincere and earnest hearts; but 
neither has it been possible for me to 
write in a tone of acquiescence where I 
altogether differ in feeling and opinion.”’ 
Whatever may be the enthusiasm, or what- 
ever the indignation, with which the great 
corruption of Christianity involved in 
Mariolatry may be entertained, all impar- 
tial minds must admit the historical force 
of the axiom from which our author 
starts, and by which her researches are 
directed throughout, that ‘‘some con- 
sideration is due to facts which we must 
necessarily accept.” That the worship of 
the Madonna prevailed through all the 
Christian and civilized world for nearly a 
thousand years ; that it worked itself into 
the life and soul of man; and that it was 
worked ou¢ in the manifestations of his 
genius,—these are the leading facts from 
which branch out the almost countless 
multitude of minor details which it is the 
business of the present work to trace and 
develope. ‘‘ Of the pictures in our galle- 
ries, public or private,—of the archi- 
tectural adornments of those majestic 
edifices which sprang up in the middle 
ages (where they have not been despoiled 
or desecrated by a zeal as fervent as that 
which reared them), the largest and most 
beautiful portion have reference to the 
Madonna, her character, her person, her 
history. It was a theme which never tired 
her votaries, whether, as in the hands of 
great and sincere artists, it became one of 
the noblest and loveliest, or, as in the 
hands of superficial, unbelieving, time- 
serving artists, one of the most degraded. 
All that human genius, inspired by faith, 
could achieve of best,—all that fanaticism, 
sensualism, atheism, could perpetrate of 
worst, do we find in the cycle of those 
representations which have been dedicated 
to the worship of the Virgin. And indeed 
the ethics of the Madonna worship, as 
evolved in art, might be not inaptly likened 
to the ethics of human love: so long as 
the object of sense remained in subjection 
to the moral idea—so long as the appeal 
was to the best of our faculties and affec- 
tions—so long was the image grand or 
refined, and the influences to be ranked 
with those which have helped to huma- 
nise and civilise our race; but as soon as 
the object became a mere idol, then worship 
Gent. Maa. Vor, XXXIX. 
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and worshippers, art and artists, were to- 
gether degraded.”’ 

The remains of “ Christian art,’? when 
assigned to their true periods, and dis- 
posed in due succession, will be found 
to answer higher purposes than the mere 
gratification of the connoisseur and anti- 
quary. The mosaic and the picture have 
preserved, in records more complete than 
would be imagined until they are col- 
lected and arranged, the successive ob- 
scurations and perversions of the faith 
once delivered to the saints, and the rise 
and triumph of adventitious and para- 
sitical doctrines. Nor will this result 
be the less effectually accomplished in 
consequence of the total absence of any 
polemical bias in the pages of the author 
before us. The truth itself will work its 
own results. 

Mrs. Jameson states that the first his- 
torical mention of a direct worship paid 
to the Virgin Mary, occurs in a passage 
in the works of St. Epiphanius, who died 
in 403 ; that the first instance of an invo- 
cation to Mary, is in the life of St. Jus- 
tina, as related by Gregory Nazianzen ; 
and that it is to the same period, the 
fourth century, that we may refer the most 
ancient representations of the Virgin in 
art. It is to the triumph over the Nesto- 
rians, effected by the decree of the first 
council of Ephesus in the year 431, that 
the universally accepted group of the 
Mother and Child dates its origin. Pre- 
viously to that era, it had been customary 
to represent the Virgin alone. Nestorius 
maintained that in Christ the two natures 
of God and Man remained separate, and 
that Mary, the human mother, was parent 
of the man, but not of the God; conse- 
quently the title which, during the pre- 
vious century, had been applied to her, 
“ Theotokos’’ (Mother of God), was im- 
proper and profane. His opponents de- 
clared that in Christ the divine and human 
were blended in one incarnated nature; 
and, that doctrine prevailing at the Council 
of Ephesus, Nestorius and his party were 
condemned as heretics. Thenceforth, says 
Mrs. Jameson, the representation of that 
beautiful group, since popularly known as 
the Madonna and Child, became the ex- 
pression of the orthodox faith; and as the 
Cross had been the primeval symbol which 
distinguished the Christian from the Pagan, 
so the image of the Virgin Mother and her 
Child now became the symbol which dis- 
tinguished the Catholic Christian from the 
Nestorian Dissenter. ‘‘ Every one who 
wished to prove his hatred of the arch- 
heretic exhibited the image of the maternal 
Virgin holding in her arms the infant God- 
head, either in his TH as a picture, or 
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embroidered on his garments, or on his 
furniture, or his personal ornaments—in 
short, wherever it could be introduced. It 
is worth remarking that Cyril, who was 
so influential in fixing the orthodox group, 
had passed the greater part of his life in 
Egypt, and must have been familiar with 
the Egyptian type of Isis nursing Horus. 
Nor, as I conceive, is there any irreverence 
in supposing that a time-honoured intel- 
ligible symbol should be chosen to embody 
and formalise a creed. For it must be 
remembered that the group of the Mother 
and Child was not at first a representation, 
but merely a theological symbol set up in 
the orthodox churches, and adopted by the 
orthodox Christians.” 

It will be said that this is very much 
like an apology for idolatry, and that all 
idolatry might be explained and excused 
by a similar process. Whilst, in our opi- 
nion, it does not amount to an excuse, it 
supplies a true historical key to so lament- 
able a perversion. It is one of the many 
examples in the history of mankind, of the 
great errors resulting from party triumphs, 
when pushed to their extreme results. 
There were still those who perceived 
the dangers to which the purity of the 
faith was subjected; and about three 
centuries later a determined remonstrance 
broke forth, which the triumphant party 
afterwards termed “ The schism of the 
Iconoclasts.’’ This division distracted 
the Church for more than a hundred years. 
At this period the emperor Leo III. 
sought to exterminate the pictures of the 
Madonna; but the work of destruction 
was carried out fully in the Byzantine 
provinces only, for pope Gregory II. be- 
came an apologist for sacred art, and 
after the death of the emperor Theophilus 
in 842, his widow confirmed the “ ortho- 
dox’’ idolatry even among the Oriental 
Christians. It is observable, however, 
that only pictures were then allowed: all 
sculptured imagery was still prohibited, 
and has never since been permitted in the 
Greek church, except in very low relief. 
The flatter the surface the more orthodox 
is the Christian art of the Greek church. 

But from the period above-named the 
Italian church has indulged in all kinds 
of imagery,—a prolific souree of her mani- 
fold corruptions, however refined in the 
conceptions of the great masters of art. 

Mrs. Jameson’s task is to trace at once 
the various phases of religious conception, 
and the various styles of the schools of 
art ; and to do this through the several ages 
and the several centuries in which the 
worship of the Virgin has been developed 
might well have occupied a larger space. 
Her survey is necessarily summary ; but 
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the information she imparts is always 
satisfactory, so far as her limits will allow. 
She has arranged the work in two general 
divisions,— Devotional subjects, and His- 
torical subjects; and the former into two 
parts: 1. The Virgin without the Child ; 
2. The Virgin and Child; and the latter 
into four: 1. The Life of the Virgin from 
her Birth to her Marriage with Joseph ; 
2. from the Annunciation to the Return 
from Egypt; 3. from the Sojourn in Egypt 
to the Crucifixion of our Lord; and 4. 
from the Resurrection of our Lord to the 
Assumption. Besides these portions of 
the work, an Introduction of more than 
fifty pages contains some of the most 
valuable information. 

The Historical portion of the subject 
embraces, it will be perceived, much of 
the actual history of the Saviour, wher- 
ever his mother was present ; and we may 
here mention that the next volume pro- 
posed by Mrs. Jameson in her series is to 
illustrate ‘‘ The Scriptural and Legendary 
Life of Our Lord, and of his precursor, 
St. John the Baptist.’’ 

Some of the oldest existing pictures 
of the Virgin are those in which she is 
represented as the Divine Mother with 
the Child in her arms. In one of her 
plates Mrs. Jameson has copied ‘ four 
genuine and renowned pictures, all of 
which have the credit of performing 
miracles, and claim a fabulous antiquity. 
Yet of the many miracle-working Ma- 
donnas in Italy, popularly attributed to 
St. Luke, few are either of Greek work- 
manship or very ancient. Thus the Virgin 
of the Ara-Celi is undoubtedly as Greek, 
and old, and black, and ugly, as sanctity 
could desire; while the rival Madonna in 
Santa Maria in Cosmedino, dark as is its 
colour, is yet most lovely ; both Mother 
and Child are full of grace and refined 
expression; but, though an undoubted 
‘original St, Luke,’ like many original 
Raphaels and Titians, it is not even a 
softened copy of a Greek model; the sen- 
timent is altogether Italian.’’ It is evident 
that in no branch of art is the assistance 
of a critical guide more required than in 
that in which Mrs. Jameson has come to 
our aid; for, besides the ordinary chances 
of error and mistatement which attend all 
pictures, the peculiar circumstances of 
superstitious credulity and the cupidity of 
rival shrines have tended to involve sacred 
art with pretensions peculiar to itself. Of 
black Virgins the author gives in another 
place the following account :— 

‘* Because some of the Greek pictures 
and carved images had become black 
through age, it was argued by certain 
devout writers, that the Virgin herself 
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must have been of a very dark complexion, 
and in favour of this idea they quoted this 
text from the Canticles, ‘ I am black, but 
comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem.’ 
But others say that her complexion had 
become black only during her sojourn in 
Egypt. At all events, though the black- 
ness of these antique images was supposed 
to enhance their sanctity, it has never been 
imitated in the fine arts ; and it is quite 
contrary to the description of Nicephorus, 
which is the most ancient authority, and 
that which is followed in the Greek school,” 
(p. liii.) 

And as to the probability of any pic- 
tures being the work of Saint Luke :— 
‘The legend which represents St. Luke 
the Apostle as a painter appears to be of 
Eastern origin, and quite unknown in 
Western Europe before the first crusade. 
It crept in then, and was accepted with 
many other Oriental superstitions and tra- 
ditions. It may have originated in the real 
existence of a Greek painter named Luca 
—a saint, too, he may have been; for the 
Greeks have a whole calendar of canonised 
artists—painters, poets, and musicians ; 
and this Greek San Luca may have beena 
painter of those Madonnas imported from 
the ateliers of Mount Athos into the West 
by merchants and pilgrims; and the West, 
which knew but of one St. Luke, may have 
easily confounded the painter and the 
evangelist.’”’ Our author further remarks 
that the Evangelist Luke was early re- 
garded as the great authority with respect 
to the few Scripture particulars relating to 
the character and life of Mary; so that, in 
the figurative sense, he may be said to have 
painted that portrait of her which has been 
since received as the perfect type of wo- 
manhood. 

With respect to the great Spanish sub- 
ject of the Immaculate Conception, Mrs. 
Jameson has given a full and interesting 
account both of its rise as a doctrine and 
its pictorial treatment. This branch of 
her subject, though hitherto little under- 
stood in this country, was explained in a 
perfectly coincident manner by a writer in 
our Magazine for January last, at p. 47. 
Mrs. Jameson tells us that “Of twenty- 
five pictures of this subject painted by 
Murillo, there are not two exactly alike ; 
and they are of all sizes, from the colossal 
figure called The Great Conception of 
Seville to the exquisite miniature repre- 
sentation in the possession of Lord Over- 
ston, not more than fifteen inches in height. 
Lord Lansdowne has also a beautiful small 
‘Conception,’ very simply treated.”’ (p. 
53.) “ We must be careful (it is remarked 
in another place) to distinguish in the pic- 
tures of Guido (and all similar pictures 
painted after 1615) between the Assump- 
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tion and Immaculate Conception. The 
small finished sketch in our National Gal- 
lery is an Assumption and Conception 
together: the Madonna is received into 
heaven as Regina Anyelorum. The fine 
large Assumption in the Munich Gallery 
may be regarded as the best example of 
Guido’s manner of treating this theme. 
His picture in the Bridgwater Gallery, 
often styled an Assumption, is an Imma- 
culate Conception.”’ (p. 351.) 

We consider the correct interpretation 
and appreciation of works in our own pic- 
ture galleries to be one of the most interest- 
ing objects attained by Mrs. Jameson’s re- 
searches. Thereis a picture belonging to the 
category before us which has on a former 
occasion received some discussion in the 
pages of our Magazine.* It belonged to 
Horace Walpole, and an engraving of it 
was published in his Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, under the title of ‘‘ The Marriage of 
Henry the Sixth.’”’ It remained at Straw- 
berry Hill until the sale of 1842, and was 
then purchased by the Duke of Suther- 
land. This is evidently a Marriage of the 
Virgin, of the German school. The Virgin 
is crowned, as usual in her later pictures, 
and her bridegroom is designated by a 
nimbus, to shew his saintly character. 
‘The ceremony takes place (as Mrs. Jame- 
son states to be the usual design) in the 
open air, in front of the Temple.’’ 

A picture, which is said to have adorned 
the abbey of Leicester before its dissolu- 
tion, is engraved in Nichols’s History of 
Leicestershire, and in our Magazine for 
January, 1823.4 It is of a type which we 
do not find described in Mrs. Jameson’s 
work, A kneeling ecclesiastic addresses 
the Virgin with these words, 


Monstra te esse matrem, 


to which the Divine Mother replies by the 
action of pressing her breast, and forcing 
forth a stream of her milk. Mrs. Jame- 
son alludes, in p. 74, to the ‘‘ early reli- 
gious, or rather controversial meaning”’ of 
the Virgin suckling her Infant; but we 
have failed to trace in her pages any ex- 
position of this particular design. Possibly 
it represents the vision of some highly- 
favoured saint. 

It will be the part of the English anti- 
quary to make Mrs. Jameson’s expositions 
more directly subservient to the ancient 
remains of art in this country; for, though 
we do not possess any Old Masters, we 
have wall-paintings and book-illumina- 
tions, sculptures in our churches, and 


* Vol. xvii. New Series, pp. 17, 157. 
t+ The original is now in the possession 


of Mr. Nichols. 
subject is reversed. 


In the engravings the 
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carvings in various materials, sepulchral 
brasses and storied seals, the proper un- 
derstanding and arrangement of which will 
be much facilitated by her valuable re- 
searches. 


The Vale Royal of England, or The 
County Palatine of Chester illustrated. 
Abridged and Revised, with Notes, His- 
torical and Explanatory, by Thomas 
Hughes. 12mo.—The book which goes 
under the name of King’s Vale Royall 
belongs to the earliest class of our county 
topography. Though not published until 
the year 1656, the largest portion of it, 
and the same which forms the present re- 

rint, was written thirty-five years before, 
in the reign of James the First. It was 
therefore preceded only by the itineraries 
of Leland and the general description of 
Britannia by Camden ; and is nearly con- 
temporary with the surveys of some of the 
counties made by John Norden. 

The title of ‘* Vale Royall’ is fantastic, 
as applied to the whole county of Chester, 
and obscure to a stranger until explained. 
It was the name of an abbey in the midst 
of the county, by the side of the river 
Weever. “ Methinks it probable (observes 
the writer before us) that King Edward the 
First, who founded here the abbey to which 
place the abbey of Darnhull was translated, 
gave this name to this goodly tract of 
grounds betwixt the forest [of Delamere] 
and the river Weever, by his hunting or 
other princely sports ; as, on the late oc- 
casion of our gracious sovereign [James I.] 
his making the house here [now the seat 
of Lord Delamere] four days his Royal 
Court, while, on his return out of Scotland, 
he solaced himself by his disports in the 
Forest, he confirmed it indeed to be a 
Royal Vale.’’ The royal visit here alluded 
to was the most exciting public event that 
had occurred within the writer’s experi- 
ende, for the County Palatine was beyond 
the ordinary limits of the royal progresses, 
and many curious details of it are given 
in various parts of his work—(which were 
woven into a continuous narrative by the 
modern Historian of Cheshire for Mr. 
Nichols’s Progresses of King James I.) 

Dr. Ormerod, in the preface to his 
History of Cheshire, informs us that the 
collection published by Daniel King under 
the name of ‘‘ The Vale Royall of Eng- 
land,’’ consists of three treatises : the first, 
which is of a general nature, composed by 
William Smith, Rouge Dragon Poursui- 
vant in the reign of Elizabeth ; the second, 
by William Webb, which includes a very 
interesting Itinerary of each hundred, was 
written in the latter part of the year 1621 ; 
and the last, the Chronicon Cestrense of 
Samuel Lee, was composed immediately 
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previous to the publication of the book, 
and with a view to insertion in it. No 
credit therefore is due to Daniel King as 
an author, but only as the publisher; and 
Dr. Ormerod does not even inform us who 
King was, whilst he gives some biogra- 
phical notices of the three authors. The 
whole of the “ Vale Royall” was incor- 
porated in Ormerod’s History of Cheshire, 
excepting such portions as would have 
been absolutely repetitions of the same 
materials which were otherwise given in 
that work. 

The present manual consists of a reprint 
of what Dr. Ormerod terms the “ very 
interesting itinerary,’’ which was per- 
formed by Mr. William Webb, a master 
of arts and lawyer, who had officiated as 
under-sheriff. He wrote in a style which 
in its day was easy and agreeable, and is 
now still more amusing from its quaint 
pleasantries, as in this short sample which 
we give of ‘* Sandbach, whose church and 
lofty steeple draws our eye to behold it. 
Sandbach is a pretty market town, and 
hath belonged long to the noble race of 
knights of the Ratcliffes of Ordsall in Lan- 
cashire. Its scituation is very delightful. 
The chief seigniory thereof now belongs to 
Sir Randal Crew. The ale here at Sand- 
bach is no less famous than that of Darby 
for a true nappe; and I have heard men 
of deep experience in that element contend 
for the worth of it, that for true dagger 
stuffe it should give place to none.’’ 

With respect to the manner in which 
Mr. Hughes has performed the part of 
editor in the little book before us, we can- 
not speak entirely in praise. He has ap- 
pended numerous notes, chiefly for the 
purpose of stating the present owners of 
estates, and occasionally to describe the 
extinction or representation of ancient 
families. These are useful so far as they 
go; but the great omission is, not to have 
specified distinctly the period when the 
text was written. Losing sight of William 
Webb, and the reign of James the First, 
he misleads the reader to refer the work 
to the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and the authorship to Daniel King, as in 
the following passage upon the new com- 
mercial neighbour of Liverpool : “ Birken- 
head, in the days of old King, and for 150 
years afterwards, merely a little hamlet, 
has now risen, as if by magic, to be the 
second town in the county, containing 
upwards of 20,000 inhabitants.”’ Here, 
dating from the writing of Webb instead 
of King, we ought to read ‘‘ 200 years,” 
instead of 150. Should the “ Vale Royall” 
ever be reprinted in this way again, we 
trust that justice will at last be done to its 
author, not only by placing the name of 
William Webb more prominently forward, 
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but by prefixing also some biographical 
notice of him. The lists of Sheriffs of 
Cheshire and Mayors of Chester, with 
which the book concludes, should, if re- 
printed at all, have been continued down 
to the present time. 


The Colloquies of Edward Osborne, 
Citizen and Clothworker of London. As 
reported Ly y° Authour of “ Mary Powell.” 
—The writer who has already acquired a 
considerable share of popularity by this 
series of historical fictions has, we think, 
surpassed her former self in the production 
before us. There is less straining after 
extravagance of sentiment and quaintness 
of expression, which, after all, form but a 
caricature of ‘‘ the good old times,” anda 
worthier aim at a natural simplicity and 
gentle pathos, which, however imaginary 
in their turn, form the true poetry of such 
revivals of past manners. In order to draw 
a faithful picture of the life of the citizens 
of London during the reign of Queen 
Mary the author has been a diligent reader 
of the chronicles of the period, and has 
not failed to avail herself judiciously of the 
various incidents they have preserved, 
which impart an air of truth to her narra- 
tive. The well-known incident in the 
domestic history of the family of the Duke 
of Leeds, whose founder, when a London 
apprentice, saved the life of his master’s 
daughter from the Thames at London- 
bridge, and afterwards was enriched by her 
hand and her fortune, is the foundation of 
the story; and it is skilfully combined 
with one of the most striking events in 
which the Bridge was concerned—the 
assault of Sir Thomas Wyat, which hap- 
pened whilst Alderman Hewitt, the dam- 
sel’s father, was sheriff ; and, in addition, 
the anxious and trying scenes of the Marian 
persecution lend a deeper interest and a 
severer moral to the tissue of the tale. 

Tomkins, a recluse and misanthropic 
weaver in Hewitt’s service, is taught, 
whilst attending the sick-bed of the boy 
Osborne, to say this one short prayer,— 
God, be merciful to me, a sinner! and he 
afterwards becomes one of those earnest 
and indomitable assertors of Christian faith 
of whom Foxe has preserved so many ex- 
amples in the humbler classes of life. The 
cut in the Book of Martyrs, which repre- 
sents this man tortured by Bishop Bonner, 
by the application of a burning candle to 
his hand, will be familiar to all who have 
pored over those attractive old folios. 

So faithfully, indeed, does the author 
adhere to known history, even in minute 
particulars, and so perfect is the verisimi- 
litade produced by close attention in this 
respect, combined with an imitation of 
contemporary language and sentiment, 


that we are tempted, perhaps unreason- 
ably, to object to any obvious departure 
from it. The heroine of the tale is the 
only child of a widowed father, and brought 
up by a maiden aunt, but we find that Lady 
Hewitt actually lived to the year after her 
husband’s mayoralty, and died on the 8th 
April, 1561. (Machyn’s Diary, p. 254.) 
This variation from fact may be conceded, 
for the sake of the author’s ‘‘ cast of cha- 
racters: ’’ but we must remark that she 
has aimed extravagantly high in intro- 
ducing Lord Talbot as a suitor for the 
hand of the civic heiress. Some poor 
nobleman would have served the turn: 
but the heir of the great house of Shrews- 
bury, at that period, is too improbable. 
And is not the time too early for ‘‘ Paul’s 
Walk’’ as a place of concourse? We 
speak under correction. It may have 
been so even before the Reformation : but 
we believe it is chiefly in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James that it is mentioned 
so frequently by contemporary writers in 
that character. 

In the allusion to Queen Mary’s coro- 
nation (p. 143) is a more palpable ana- 
chronism, where it is stated that “ when 
she returned ’twas with the swords of the 
three kingdoms borne sheathed before her, 
and another unsheathed,—which was not 
the Sword of the Spirit.”” We need scarcely 
remark that the three swords carried at 
the coronations of our sovereigns are usu- 
ally interpreted as those of Spiritual and 
Temporal Justice and the curtana of 
Mercy; and that the fourth sword was 
the sword of State. In the description of 
Master Hewitt’s house on London-bridge 
we are told that it ‘‘ had six stories, the 
lowest of which was sixty feet above the 
river.” This is perhaps a typographical 
error; and so, in p. 152, ‘‘The news of 
the rising in Hertfordshire,’’ concur- 
rent with Wyat’s rebellion, should read 
Herefordshire, where Sir James Croft was 
its real or supposed instigator. At p. 171 
our author has fallen into the same con- 
fused account of Wyat’s surrender which 
is given by Miss Strickland. After Wyat 
had been foiled in his attempt to enter the 
city of London at Ludgate, he retreated 
in despondency, and was arrested at Tem- 
ple-bar, not at Charing-cross, nor after 
any renewal of the fight. The whole 
fighting of that day is very clearly related 
by Holinshed, but is worked up into most 
admirable confusion in the melodrame of 
“The Queens of England.” 

There is one other oversight in the in- 
troduction of the name of ‘‘ my lord Wrio- 
thesley’’ in p. 206. Foxe tells the story 
of Barnes the mercer in Cheapside being 
persecuted by the lord chancellor for his 
supposed concern in the destruction of 
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the statue of Saint Thomas of Canterbury : 
that lord chancellor was bishop Gardiner ; 
in place of whose name, as we presume, 
our author has taken that of his prede- 
cessor Wriothesley. Finally, we may men- 
tion that the chronicler Fabian is erro- 
neously placed (p. 293) among the mayors 
of London : he was sheriff, but not mayor. 

We have criticised this well-constructed 
fiction as if it were veritable history, con- 
sidering that in so doing we pay its author 
the greatest possible compliment. It would 
indeed be satisfactory if some of our most 
popular historians required as small a pro- 
portionate space to exhibit their deviations 
from accuracy. 

The Olynthiacs, &c. of Demosthenes. 
By C. R. Kennedy. (Bohn’s Classical 
Library.) pp. 312.—Longinus, in the first 
of his Fragments, places Demosthenes 
foremost of those orators who compose 
the summit (xkopwvis) of Greek eloquence, 
which idea Harles perhaps adopted when 
saying, ‘‘ In quo fastigium fuit eloquentiz 
Grece.” (Notitia, p. 175, art. Demosth.) 
This volume contains the “ Olynthiacs 
and other Public Orations’’* of Demos- 
thenes, and will be followed, we hope, by 
others ; for it is remarkable that most of 
the specimens selected by Longinus, are 
from those which were not included under 
this head. The preface shows that the 
translator well understands the nature of 
his task, though the requisites he makes 
will alarm the cabalii of the press, who 
traduce into English, as Hobbes expresses 
it in his Thucydides. ‘ To accomplish all 
this, not only must you be thoroughly 
familiar with the language which you trans- 
late, but you should have deeply studied 
your own, and even know several besides.”’ 
(p. iii.) To exemplify this, the reader may 
turn to Boswell’s Life of Johnson for an 
anecdote about the translation of Du 
Halde’s History of China. This preface 
is, indeed, a critical treat, though rather 
peculiar in point of style. The notes are 
copious, and we quote one from page 120, 
as just and pertinent: ‘‘The Spartans 

. « were totally unfit to manage the em- 
pire; at the head of which they found 
themselves soon after the humiliation of 
Athens.’’ As a specimen of the transla- 
tion, we give the passage chosen by Longi- 
nus (c. xviii. 1), to show the advantage of 
occasional interrogation. ‘‘ Or tell me, 
do ye like walking about and asking one 
another, Is there any news? Why, could 
there be greater news than a man of 
Macedonia subduing Athenians, and direct- 
ing the affairs of Greece? Is Philip dead ? 





* Delivered on occasions of public de- 
liberation.—Rev. 
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No, but he is sick. And what matters it to 
you? Should anything befal this man, you 
will soon create another Philip, if you 
attend to business thus.’’ (lst Philippic, 
p. 63.) There are good appendices on 
the history of Olynthus, and of the Thra- 
cian Chersonesus, and others, chiefly on 
financial matters; but in the first, the 
story of Philip and the archer of Methone, 
wants a reference. (p. 241.) Mr. Kennedy 
has enriched his translation by parallels 
from modern history. He sometimes steps 
aside to controvert Mitford, and on some 
points agrees with Grote. He regards the 
oration ‘‘ On the Treaty with Alexander”’ 
as the production of Demosthenes, ‘‘ but 
of Demosthenes dejected and terrified, 
willing to speak consistently with himself, 
yet not daring to speak all that he feels.” 
(p. 226.) This is a reasonable argument, 
and reminds us of Winstanley’s character 
(in his England’s Worthies) of Fuller’s 
Church History, “‘ written in such a time 
when he could not do the truth right with 
safety, nor wrong it with honour.” A 
chronological table of events in the life of 
Demosthenes is prefixed; but, when it is 
merely said that he was “ charged with re- 
ceiving a bribe,’”’ in the affair of Harpalus, 
we do not clearly gather the writer’s opi- 
nion. If this is the language of exculpa- 
tion, it is faintly uttered. The vindication 
of Demosthenes formed the subject of an 
inaugural thesis, by M. Eyssell, at Mar- 
burg, in 1836, under the expressive title 
of ‘‘ Demosthenes a suspicione excepte 
ab Harpalo pecuniz liberatus.’’ (Marb. 
8vo. pp. 69.) The author has shown, from 
Aulus Gellius (xi. 11), that the story of the 
orator’s voluntary silence is also told of 
an affair concerning the Milesians, and 
therefore is dubious evidence in the pre- 
sent case (p. 43) ; and from Pausanias (ii. 
33), that his name was not in the list of 
Harpalus’ disbursements for bribery, which 
came into the hands of Philoxenus. (p. 
52.*) Niebuhr has also defended him 
elaborately, in the 81st of his Lectures on 
Ancient History, and between the two the 
vindication appears as complete, as the 
evidence now extant admits of. 


Woman’s Record; or, Sketches of all 
Distinguished Women, from “ The Be- 
ginning’? until A.D. 1850, arranged in 
Sour Eras ; with Selections from Female 
Writers of every Age. By Sarah Josepha 
Hale. Royal 8vo.—This is an adventurous 
and gigantic undertaking: no less than 
the biography of the illustrious Females of 
all time. But what is too vast for Ame- 
rican enterprise ? or what difficulties shall 
daunt the strong-minded woman of the 





* A copy of the thesis is now before us. 
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States? Mrs. Hale, at least, has not been 
afraid of literary toil. ‘‘ At any rate,’’ 
she says, * my book has cost me three 
years of hard study and labour to make 
it.’” The result is a large volume of more 
than 900 pages, in small type and double 
columns, containing, as Mr. Colburn is 
wont to tell us of his History of the 
Landed Gentry,—more than some five or 
six ordinary volumes of light reading—a 
very Cyclopedia of feminine atchievements. 
There is something impressive and monu- 
mental, as it were, in the form of the book: 
and, though few readers will prefer a pon- 
derous tome to a light one—inasmuch as 
it cannot, as Dr. Johnson says, be taken 
to the fire ; yet this form is part and parcel 
of another requisite of American litera- 
ture—that of cheapness. To speak then 
of its execution. The author has pur- 
sued her task with evident diligence, 
and the result is, in many instances, well 
calculated to gratify the curiosity of her 
readers, and to afford.them instruction and 
entertainment. At the same time she has 


needlessly added to her difficulties, by un- 
dertaking the delicate task of passing judg- 
ment, not only on the productions, but 
also on the conduct, of her contemporaries; 
and in this respect we must add that we 
think her courage—we should rather say 
her presumption, has carried her too far. 


Such comments‘on the events of private 
life as occur in the articles on Lady Lytton 
Bulwer, Mrs. Jameson, and some others, 
if made by a native author would be visited 
with distinct reprobation, if not by an ap- 
plication of the law of libel; and, though 
no harm may be meant, they must at least 
be deemed impertinent on the part of a 
Transatlantic censor. 

Mrs. Hale’s plan embraces, as expressed 
in her title-page, the whole world, and that 
from the earliest tines: but the majority 
of her biographies are of modern persons, 
and those chiefly American, English, and 
French. Whilst distinguished females of 
every class fall within the scope of her 
review, she has special regard to the 
authors: of whom she gives not only 
biographical details and characters, but 
also selected specimens of their writings. 
This is a feature which lends variety and 
interest to the book. Mrs. Hale remarks, 
that ‘‘ Within®the last fifty years more 
books have been written by women and 
about women than all that had been issued 
during the preceding five thousand and 
eight hundred years. Far the greater por- 
tion of works concerning the female sex 
has been published within the last twenty 
years. Since the idea of this ‘ Woman’s 
Record ’ occurred to me—just three years 
ago to-day—a dozen or more of these 
books have appeared. Among them are 
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‘Noble Deeds of Women,’ ‘ Mothers of 
the Wise and Good,’ ‘ Heroines of Mis- 
sionary Enterprise,’ ‘ Woman in America,’ 
‘Woman in France,’ and ‘ Woman in all 
Ages and Nations,’ Three of these works 
are by men; thus showing that a deep in- 
terest in this subject pervades society. 
Each work has its peculiar merits, but no 
one is satisfactory, because none contains 
the true idea of woman’s nature and mis- 
sion; therefore each work has only made 
my own seem to me more necessary.’’ 

Insomecasesour British authoresses have 
lived longer than it seems Mrs. Hale could 
possibly imagine. This is happily still the 
case with Mrs. Opie, though the biographer 
states that ‘‘ Mrs. Opie died in 1849 ;” 
and also with Miss Lucy Aikin, of whom 
it is represented that “she lived in the 
latter part of the eighteenth and the early 
part of the present century.’’ The like 
statement is also applied to the late Mrs. 
West, of Little Bowden, who, having 
survived the first half of the nineteenth 
century, died on the 25th March, 1852, 
and a memoir of her was given in cur 
vol. XXXVIII. p. 99. There are other 
important mistakes: such as imagining 
Mrs. Southey to have been a sister of Lisle 
Bowles; that Mrs. Bray ‘‘is a native of 
Devonshire ’’—a county we believe she 
never saw until after the death of her first 
husband ; and that Lady Charlotte Guest 
‘‘was born in Wales’’—the connection 
originating, as in Mrs. Bray’s case, with 
the lady’s marriage instead of her birth. 
The maiden name of Mrs, Gaskell (not 
Gaskill) the author of ‘‘ Mary Barton,’”’ 
was Stevenson, not Stromkin. Besides 
these errors of fact, we find names of 
English places and persons frequently 
misspelt,—in one case throughout a whole 
biography, where Lady Colquhoun, the 
daughter of Sir John Sinclair, of Ulbster 
—which, naturally enough, is turned into 
Ulster,is commemorated as Janet Colquohn! 
Of Miss Catharine Talbot we are told, 
with a still more ridiculous blunder, that 
she was ‘‘ niece to Lord Talbot, created 
earl of Chancellor in 1733.’’ Lord chan- 
cellor Talbot was never an earl, but was 
created baron Talbot of Hensol in that 
year ;—his son an earlin 1761. From some 
similar misapprehension of the aristocratic 
offices of the mother country, Sir William 
St. Loe, one of the husbands of Eliza- 
beth Countess of Shrewsbury (‘‘ Bess of 
Hardwick ’’), is styled “grand butler 
of England.’’ And it is plain that Mrs. 
Hale cannot have seen Mr, Peter Cunning- 
ham’s ‘Story of Nell Gwyn,’’ or she 
would not have admitted the perfectly un- 
founded statement that “her real name 
was Margaret Symcott.’’ 

Anne, Margaret, and Jane Seymour, 
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the daughters of Edward Duke of Somer- 
set, can scarcely be said to be ‘‘ known 
for their poetical talents,’’ inasmuch as 
their Latin verses to the memory of Queen 
Margaret of Valois, their only extant pro- 
duction, must have been rather the work 
of their tutor than themselves. But a 
more interesting biographical notice might 
be written of Jane the youngest sister, 
inasmuch as she was destined by her father 
to be bride of King Edward VI., and was 
afterwards a maid of honour to Queen 
Elizabeth, and has a remarkable epitaph 
in Westminster Abbey. She also indited 
an epistle to the reformers Bucer and 
Fagius, which is printed in the Zurich 
Letters of the Parker Society. (See further 
of her in the notes to Machyn’s Diary, 
p- 384.) Margaret the eldest sister was 
married first in 1549, in the presence of 
her cousin King Edward, to the Lord 
Lisle, soon after Earl of Warwick, the heir 
apparent of the great Duke of Northum- 
berland, and secondly to Sir Edward Un- 
ton (not “ Hunter,”’ as Mrs. Hale gives 
the name); and her subsequent history 
may be found in ‘‘ The Unton Inven- 
tories,” 1841, pp. xxxv. et seq. 

Undertaking to commemorate every 
class of female eminence, Mrs. Hale has 
necessarily to introduce some of the ac- 
tresses. She does not, however, descend 
to so low a scale in the ranks of that pro- 
fession as in some others. She is unaware 
that Miss Stephens is the present Countess 
of Essex; and labours under the misap- 
prehension that Mrs. Charles Kean has 
retired from the stage—whereas she is, and 
has been no less since her marriage than 
before, a highly popular actress. The words 
‘*we believe’’ qualify Mrs. Hale’s state- 
ment; but, surely, it would have been 
perfectly easy by means of English corres- 
pondence to ascertain this and other facts. 

The book is illustrated with a large 
number of portraits, engraved on wood, 
which, with a few exceptions, are grace- 
fully executed, and, so far as we can judge, 
preserve the likenesses. But among them 
is at least one serious error: in place of 
the head of Queen Mary, the daughter of 
Henry VIIL., is substituted one of Queen 
Jane Seymour. And what shall we say 
to the head of Mrs. Barbauld? Surely 
that never was drawn for the venerable in- 
structress of our youth. Perhaps it is that 
of Theresa Bandettini, the Italian impro- 
visatrice, whose memoir precedes that of 
Mrs. Barbauld. We may also note that 
it was Mrs. Barbauld’s brother, and not 
her father, who assisted in the composition 
of ‘* Evenings at Home.’’ 





My Novel. By Sir E. L. Bulwer, Bart. 
4 ooh Harry Muir. By the Authoress of 


“* Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland.” 3 vols.—Our monthly array 
of books is not without specimens of 
fiction ; first, we have a noble novel by Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, which, though not 
new to readers of Blackwood, will be, per- 
haps, only now thoroughly enjoyed. That 
it is too long we cannot but say. Limited to 
three vols. it might have been made nearly 
faultless, for all that is amiss comes from 
excess. As it is, the first two of the four 
are much the best. How bright and fresh, 
even as the dew of an early morning, is 
the wit of these volumes! How profound 
their wisdom! Sir E. L. Bulwer is, in- 
deed, a man to be envied for the healthful, 
elastic tone of mind and feeling which 
alone can enable an author to embody in 
fiction so much that is both good and 
great. The characters of the English 
squire and old-fashioned clergyman, but 
most of all, that of Riccabocca, are charm- 
ing. How kindly wise are the gentle coun- 
sels of the experienced exile to the English 
youth, and how admirable the village 
scenes of discontent and reconciliation ! 
We neither would disparage our Thacke- 
ray nor Dickens, but ‘‘ The Caxtons” and 
“My Novel” rank in our minds still 
higher than the best productions of those 
gifted men. 

Another lady’s novel, too !—‘ Harry 
Muir,” is not equal in talent to the works 
of either Miss Mulock, Mrs. Gaskell, or 
Miss Bronté; but it will not have to fight 
its way through disputed questions, social 
or moral, and it is easily, cleverly, and in 
some parts strikingly written. Still it 
is inferior to the author’s former novels, 
especially to ‘‘ Adam Greame.’’ The in- 
terest of the narrative is too much de- 
pendent upon some rather common-place 
developments of weakness, in a character 
which is not felt, but only said to be 
very engaging. One of the best drawn 
personages is Martha, though even here we 
think the strength of the religious principle 
would, in real life, have saved such a 
character from the fierce and sometimes 
unreasonable and even unjust devotion to 
the worthless hero. Sandy Muir is better. 
We regard him as one of the most real and 
delightful of characters. Good, too, is the 
Old Dragon, with his secret cravings after 
Shakspere, and conscienti®us burnings of 
him, page after page, as he reads. 

Few readers will begin “ Harry Muir ’”’ 
without being carried on to the end, nor 
will any, we think, recur to the time so 
expended with regret or misgiving. 





Bertha die Spinnerin. Von Karl Sim- 
rock. (Bertha the Spinster.) Frankfurt 
a Main, 1853. pp. 152. sm. 8v0. with en- 
graved title-plate—lIn this elegant little 
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volume Simrock has first given us an 
original German poetical version of the old 
half-mythic legend of Bertha the Spinster, 
the wife of the Frankish King Pipin and 
the mother of Karlmagnus. This poem 
occupies forty-six pages, and avoids that 
common fault in modern compositions— 
sentiment. It is even too hard and naked, 
and is so bare of all the graces of song that 
it would have read equally well in prose. 
Next come the notes, which add very 
much to the value of the work. They 
connect the old Frankish heroine with the 
still elder figures of the German and 
Northern mythology. We see her passing 
over into the mother of the gods, Nerthus, 
Niérdhr, Freir, Hel, Skeaf,&c. Much of 
this comment is interesting, some things 
are new, at least in their present combina- 
tions, and a large portion is an example of 
that violent school of etymology and learned 
guess and capricious parallelism among 
the modern Gerinans, by which any thing 
is made to mean every thing, and every 
thing becomes nothing at all. Of course 
the ‘‘ German ”’ of the author includes, as 
usual, the whole North (Scandinavia and 
England), the Saxon tribes, and Germany 
proper! When will the Germans have done 
with this usurping insolence ? 

The origin, application, and literature of 
the myth itself are by no means exhausted 
in these pages, but they cast great light on 
the subject, and will be welcomed by all 
students of folk-lore and tradition, Hun- 
dreds of half-mythic tales exist in middle- 
age recensions; it would be well if they 
were more frequently thus made the subject 
of careful study by accomplished anti- 
quaries. An exact analysis of this kind 
would often illustrate the early belief and 
history of our forefathers and their kindred 
peoples. 





Det norske Sprogs vesentligste Ord- 
forraad, sammenlignet med Sanskrit og 
andre Sprog af samme /Et. Bidrag til en 
norsk etymologisk Ordbog af Chr. Andr. 
Holmboe, &c. (The principal word-mass 
of the Norwegian language, compared with 
Sanscrit and other tongues of the same 
family. A contribution to a Norse Ety- 
mological Lexicon. By C. A. Holmboe, 
Professor of the Oriental languages in the 
University of Christiania, &c. &c.) Wien, 
1852. 4to. pp. xx. and 496.—Cognate 
dialects are being daily more and more ex- 
plained and illustrated by the labours of 
learned men on some particular branch. 
English and Scotch, for instance, are in- 
timately connected, in fact much of what 
commonly goes under the latter name is 
only North and Early English. Jamieson’s 
famous Dictionary, his invaluable and well- 
known four quartos, were therefore almost 
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as precious and welcome a gift to ourselves 
as to the sister kingdom, the bonny land 
of cakes. So with English and German, 
which, as we know, have thousands of 
wordsincommon. HenceGrimm’s German 
Dictionary, that great and masterly work 
which is now appearing in parts, will be 
on the table of every British philologist. 
But English is essentially a Northern, not 
a German, tongue, and any scientific 
treatise or etymological work on any one 
of the Northern dialects is a direct contri- 
bution to the literature of our own tongue. 

We therefore at once turned to the some- 
what ambitious work announced by Prof. 
Holmboe with reasonable hopes of a fund 
of information on the etymology of our 
mother-speech, especially as it was pub- 
lished at the expense of the Norwegian 
Academy of Sciences. 

But we had not read five pages before 
we were grievously disappointed. The 
book is the composition of an ignorant 
dilettante, who has no clear ideas of the 
relative values of the dialects he uses in 
illustration, who has only an index and 
dictionary acquaintance (often at second 
hand) with their stock of words, and who 
consequently commits the most horrible 
philological crimes with the calmest mien 
in the world! He takes a certain root, 
assembles all the words from east, west, 
north, and south, which have any likeness 
to the ear or the eye, throws them to- 
gether, and leaves the reader to his fate. 
A profound Sanscrit scholar of our ac- 
quaintance is seized with convulsions every 
time he opens the book, and we ourselves 
have often been struck with astonishment 
at the blind hardihood of the writer. 

This language is not too strong. In the 
hands of a linguist the work will be useful, 
for it will save him some mechanical 
labour; but the general student must weigh 
every word before he Jets it pass, or he 
will be led into the most deplorable ab- 
surdities. The book is elegantly printed 
at the Imperial Vienna printing-office. 

A Legend of Pembroke Castle, and other 
Tales. By Frances Georgiana Herbert.— 
The largest portion of these volumes is 
occupied by an historical romance, upon 
the adventures of Henry Tudor Earl of 
Richmond, from his early youth to his 
establishment on the English throne. The 
scene opens with the siege of Pembroke 
Castle, by the Yorkists, under Sir William 
Herbert, of Ragland, in Monmouthshire ; 
after the defeat of the Tudor brothers at 
Mortimer’s Cross, and the flight of the 
survivor, Jasper Earl of Pembroke, over 
seas. The well-described stratagem by 
which the castle and its juvenile inmate, 
the little Earl of Richmond, fell into hig 
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hands, was the event which first brought 
into his family the title of that earldom, 
with which it is still decorated. 

A warm and proud interest in the anti- 
quities of her family is not dissembled by 
our authoress ; and she has adopted that 
account of its origin which deduces it 
from Pepin king of Italy, and son of 
Charlemagne, through the powerful Her- 
berts Counts of Vermandois. But other 
schemes of genealogy are current in Eng- 
land and Wales; and, when we consider 
the dreary, unrecorded state of history at 
the sad epoch when the Lords of Verman- 
dois flourished, and that Capetian historio- 
graphers have failed to divine the origin 
of Robert the Strong and Odo Duke of 
France, contemporaries of the Counts 
Herbert, we cannot (with deference to 
heraldic kings and pursuivants) feel en- 
tirely convinced that the descents of the 
Earls of Powys and Pembroke were duly 
commemorated in that mute and unknown 
age. But we must not quarrel with lofty 
imaginations, which may have truth, and 
which have lent zeal and spirit to a lively 
pen. 

The new earl showed himself worthy of 
the honours he had won, by the fidelity 
and parental care with which he cherished 
and protected the early years of Henry, 
and reared almost to manhood in the 
bower of the White Rose that bold and 
wary adventurer who was destined to extin- 
guish the fiercest and last of its warriors. 

The battle of Banbury, won by the 
changeful Warwick, and ‘‘ false, fleeting, 
perjured Clarence,’’ sent the Earl of Pem- 
broke to the scaffold, and restored Pem- 
broke for a moment to Earl Jasper. 

The forte of this work certainly lies in 
description, not so much that of land- 
scapes as of critical scenes enacted. The 
conveyance of young Richmond from his 
retreat in Talley Abbey to the coast, 
through the quarters of the Yorkite bri- 
gands under Mortimer, and in spite of 
the collusion of an unfaithful guide, is a 
highly-spirited picture, not to be con- 
templated without breathless anxiety. 
Among the many perils and escapes which 
the hero goes through in England, Wales, 
and Britany, he obtains mysterious aid 
and warnings from a wise lady of oriental 
origin, of whom Eleanor Cobham, duke 
Hunmfrey’s wife, had been umquhile the 
patroness. Whether her faculties really 
extended beyond the normal course of our 
nature, is somewhat indistinctly set forth ; 
but part of her language seems to “ attain 


To something like prophetic strain,”’ 


and we must probably assign her a place 
among the mysterious order of clairvoy- 
antes. The description of her residence 


in London, of dingy exterior, and entered 
through dull and gloomy passages, but 
leading into a choice,garden and enjoyable 
abode, furnished by knowledge and tastes 
superior to those dismal times, is one of 
the strong passages of our fair historian. 

It is almost superfluous to say that 
Miss Herbert does not belong to the class 
of “ historic doubters,’’ and apologists of 
Richard duke of Gloucester; but takes 
the popular and natural view of his cha- 
racter and actions. With an intellect 
sharpened and a heart hardened in the 
finishing school of civil wars, his main 
virtue was an unswerving devotion to the 
cause, and to the brother who was its type 
and embodiment. When he turned aside 
from that unscrupulously consistent path, 
to nip with his own hand the white buds 
from the bush he had tended through life, 
the spell of that life was broken, and he 
ceased to merit confidence from any man, 
and to repose it on any. 

Richard fought the battle of Bosworth, 
with a few trusty comrades; like an Ajax 
or Achilles of old. Single combat was 
the chance of success to which he was re- 
duced; and to avert that hazardous arbi- 
trament, salvo honore, was the main busi- 
ness of Henry’s commanders in that sham 
fight. His death was a romance ready 
made. It is history, not embellishment, 
that with one blow he struck Sir William 
Brandon, the standard-bearer of Stanley, 
dead, and with another flung Sir John 
Cheyney from his horse. It may be well 
asked, whether this was the arm “all 
shrivelled and decayed,’’ 


And like a blasted sapling withered up, 


which the lord protector showed at the 
council-board, and ascribed to the sorce- 
ries of Jane Shore, whilst all were aware 
that the infirmity had attended him from 
his birth. These legends do not belong 
to history, but to the popular mythology, 
encouraged by the Tudors, of a hunch- 
back’d goblin king, for dogs to bark and 
babes to scream at. 

No doubt great obscurity, amounting 
te mystery, overhangs the proceedings of 
Richard and Henry ; and until fresh evi- 
dences arise, doubt and divided opinions 
will continue to exist. The inability of 
King Henry to find the bodies of Edward 
the Fifth and his brother is referred by 
Miss Herbert to the “ secret mode of the 
murder and place of interment.’’ Yet it 
is difficult fully to believe in that inability. 
But the want of the will, and consequent 
want of the way, does not necessarily set 
up the case of the Perkinists. For a royal 
funeral would tend to recognise the princes 
of York as kings, Elizabeth the First as 
regnant queen, and failing her (then child- 
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less) Edward Plantagenet Earl of War- 
wick as actual true king. Therefore he 
might wish to let the dead dynasty bury 
its own dead. 

Our young authoress has not departed, 
in any way that is exceptionable, or ex- 
ceeding the nature and purpose of such 
compositions, from the record of events, 
which she has diligently studied. But the 
character of the hero, more specious than 
that of his turbulent precursors, does not 
come out of her hands an unembellished 
portrait. 





Scenes and Impressions of Italy and 
Switzerland. By the Rev. D. T. K. Drum- 
mond. (Edinburgh.)—This is a respectable 
and very well-intentioned volume, which 
will find a public ready to enter into its 
author’s feelings and suggestions. We 
ourselves think that it bears rather too 
much the stamp of one rigid and ever ar- 
bitrary party, which, regarding its own in- 
terpretation of Scripture and Scripture 
itself as one and the same, as a matter of 
necessity finds all the world guilty, except- 
ing when its practices are precisely in ac-~ 
cordance with that presupposed rule. 
Grant his premises, and no doubt Mr. 
Drummond is always right. But this we 
cannot always do; though an earnest and 
single purpose is so respectable that we 
accompany him with interest and gratitude 
on his tours. The only rather novel part 
of the book is his view of the present re- 
lations of the Vaudois church to the Catho- 
lic church of Northern Italy. Itseems to 
us that he must be right in warning off 
English and German Protestants from the 
ground ; in waiving questions of form and 
discipline, and taking the ancient churches 
of the Italian and Swiss valleys just as 
they are. For them, for their high an- 
tiquity, their common language, and the 
characters of their pastors, the Catholics 
of Northern Italy do feel considerable re- 
spect, and, if Mr. Drummond is not mis- 
informed, the Vaudois are gaining converts 
among them. Mr. Drummond looks upon 
this intercourse as the most hopeful symp- 
tom for Italy. He believes that Catholi- 
cism in the kingdom of Sardinia and in 
Lombardy is sincere. While in Southern 
Italy the stricter the rule of the papacy the 
more rampant and licentious the un- 
belief of the people. Intent only on con- 
version, he has not much room for poli- 
tical sympathy, and plainly tells us that 
the less we evince of this the better. As 
a matter of temporising policy he may be 
right ; as a matter concerning man’s re- 
quirements, and the worth of his religious 
principles, we cannot help thinking him 
wrong. A free service alone can content 
the soul of a free man. 
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Rambles in an Old City.* By S. S. Mad- 
ders.—A good deal of interesting informa- 
tion is here brought together respecting 
the ancient city of Norwich. It is nota 
wholly satisfactory volume, for every class 
of citizens will be ready to point out some 
important omission ; but it isa pleasanter 
office to return thanks for what is given 
than to grumble at what is withheld. 
Good old Norwich is so rich in objects of 
interest of every description, that we rea- 
dily allow the difficulty of making a selec- 
tion ; and for the large class of people who 
tread its odd corners and alleys (for as to 
streets we never could discern more than 
one or two deserving the name) it is a 
boon to bring them acquainted in a fami- 
liar manner with even a small portion of 
their early history. 





Life by the Fireside. By the Author of 
‘“‘ Visiting my Relations,’ &c.—There is 
so much truth in the above small volume, 
and it is given out in a tone so gentle, so 
clearly manifesting progress in the work 
of self-conquest, that we cannot but re- 
ceive it with gratitude. Unwillingly, in 
two former instances, we were obliged to 
express our sense of a certain arrogant 
tone, of a certain one-sidedness or half- 
sidedness, which kept us out of sympathy 
with a great deal evidently true and good. 
We do not feel this in the present in- 
stance ; and therefore, though it is possible 
that it will not arrest the attention of many 
readers at once, as in the case of “ Visiting 
my Relations ’’ or ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ we 
trust it is a book which will really be 
adopted as a fireside companion, and grow 
in general regard in that relationship. 





Lectures on the Beatitudes. By the 
Rev. F. Garden. Post 8vo. pp. xii. 134. 
—These lectures were delivered in St, 
Paul’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh. We 
presume they were addressed to a fashion. 
able congregation, from a passage at p. 29, 
which in that case is very appropriate. 
“Though placed by God’s providence in 
the great general division of the rich, let 
us study, by His grace, to be poor in 
spirit.” Who is the Italian poet quoted 
at p. 129? A bare quotation looks like 
citing at second hand, though the suppo- 
sition may possibly be erroneous. 





A Book for the Sea-side. 12mo. pp. 
275. As the season advances, and excur- 
sions are made to the coast, this little 
volume will be found a pleasant beach- 
companion, and impart much information 
about marine scenery and productions, 
It aims at a higher degree of utility, in 
teaching the reader to look “ through 
nature up to nature’s God.”’ 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 24. John Bruce, esq. Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

Mr. Salt presented a further number of 
original Proclamations, with the view of 
completing the Society’s collection. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A. exhi- 
bited a fragment of the gold British corslet 
found some years ago on a skeleton ex- 
humed at Mold in Flintshire, and of which 
the greater portion is now in the British 
Museum. It is engraved in the Archeo- 
logia, vol. XXVI. 

Frederic Collings Lukis, esq. M.D. of 
Guernsey, commenced the reading of a 
** Memoir on the Cromlechs of the Channel 
Islands, and other Places of Sepulture of 
the Primeval Age,’’ exhibiting a large col- 
lection of plans and drawings illustrative 
of the structures attributed to the Celtic 
period, and rubbings of the engraved pat- 
terns on the interior of the cromlechs of 
Gavr’ Innis in the Morbihan, that of Dol- 
ar-Marchant near Carnac in Britany, &c. 
&c. Dr. Lukis had already formed, and 
printed, a synoptical table, or chart, of 
Celtic architecture, upon which his ob- 
servations were founded, and of which we 
here introduce a copy, in a somewhat com- 
pressed form : 

CELTIC MEGALITHS.* 
On Puains MORE OR LESS EXTENSIVE. 
Chiefly Ceremonial. 

1. MAENHIR, viz.— 

vit. Monolith+—A single erect raised 
stone. 

* It is a generally received opinion that 
the Celts were the authors and architects 
of these Megaliths. These are, however, 
found universally distributed from Scandi- 
navia to India ; and in America, especially 
in the North. It must further be ob- 
served that the same types of construction 
and use are equally universal, and that they 
are usually situated near the sea, or the 
vicinity of some extent of water. It is 
evident from the universal distribution, 
likewise, of identical forms of the stone 
implements accompanying them, that the 
cromlech-building races sprang early from 
one central typical stock. Central Asia 
and the site of Nineveh produce genuine 
Celtic relics. 

+ Monoliths are memorial and monu- 
mental, and mark the site; advantage is 
very rarely taken of the proximity of ele- 
vated spots, which would increase the so- 
lemn character of these imposing masses, 
had this been desirable. 





vim. Ortholith—A single row, or broad 
line, of erect raised stones. 

1x. Parallelith—Double lines of erect 
raised stones. 

x. Cyclolith—Circle of erect distinct 
stones. Always circular. Sometimes con- 
centric. Ceremonial. 

CoMMONLY ON HILts AND ELEVATED 
SITUATIONS, 
Entirely Sepulchral. 


11. Demt-Dotmen — A large stone, 
partly supported on one or sometimes two 
erect, raised, smaller: the sides open. 

111. Dotmen—A large stone entirely 
supported on two, three, or four erect, 
raised, smaller: the sides open. 

tv. Cist-VaEN—One, rarely two, large 
stones supported on several smaller hori- 
zontal or erect, raised: the sides closed. 

v. Cromitecn—Successive Dolmens in 
contact, forming one common chamber, 
with the props erect, raised: the sides 
closed, excepting at entrance. 

vi. PertsTaALirH—Stones usually erect 
and sometimes contiguous ; arranged cir- 
cularly, oval, square, &c., always surround- 
ing monolith, sepulchral chamber, or grave. 
Sometimes concentric. 


EXAMPLES. 

1. Any standing or intentionally erected 
large stone, whether alone or with many. 

11. Numerous in the Morbihan ; one in 
Guernsey. Llanwnda, Pembrokeshire. 

111. Common in England, Scotland, 
Wales, Ireland, France, &c. None in 
Guernsey. Chiin-Quoit, in Cornwall. 
Kits-Coty House. Whispering Knights. 

tv. Channel Islands. Britany. Great 
Britain. Ireland, &c. 

v. Gavr’ Innis, Morbihan. Channel 
Islands. 

vi. Roll-Rich, Oxfordshire. Two on 
L’Ancresse, Guernsey. Herm. Pen-maen- 
mawr. Donside, Tullynessle, Aberdeen- 
shire. Dance Maine, Cornwall. Stennis 
Circle, Orkney, &c. Rectangular, at Le 
Couperon, Jersey. 

vit. Pierre Longue, &c. Guernsey. 
Great Obelisk, Locmariaker, &c. Stone 
of Odin. 

vir. Carnac. At Great Cromlech, 
L’Ancresse, and Creux des Fées, Guernsey. 

1x. Abury. Stanton Drew? Merivale 
on Dartmoor. Carnac. 

x. Abury. Stanton Drew. Ring of 
Brogar, Orkney. 


PSEUDO-CELTIC OR TRANSITION. 


MEGALITHIC. 
1. Cyctorrinitn, Examples, Stone- 
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henge—Ceremonial Hewn stones; rect- 
angular ; erect with tenon, transverse with 
mortise. 

Here is apparently an example of ‘the 
respect paid to stone structures and their 
site; two ancient concentric circles being 
inclosed within the more modern. 


TUMULAR. 

1. SINGLE CHAMBER— With lateral 
opening and walls of columnar and short 
superimposed blocks. As the Upper 
** Creux és Fées,’’ Guernsey. 

11.5 CoamBers—As above, each having 
a lateral opening into one common pas- 
sage, or ‘‘ allée.’ Chambers placed cross- 
wise (Structure at New Grange, Ireland), 
opposite (Wellow Cave, near Stoney Lit- 
tleton, Somersetshire), saltirewise (Cairn 
on Airswood Moss, Dumfriesshire), or 
circularly. This last very rare (Druidical 
Temple, Town Heights, Jersey; now at 
Henley-upon-Thames). 


MICROLITHIC. 
Cairn, GAtGat — Sepulchral Heap, 
covering chamber or grave. 


Natura Rock.—Ceremonial. 

Carrn—Large loose masses, as found 
in most countries. Cheesewring. La 
Rocque Balan, Guernsey. Buckstone, 
near Monmouth, &c. 

Rockxine Stone—Logan Stone, Corn- 
wall. One in the parish of Kirkmichael, 
Perthshire, &c. 

NEEDLE Rocxk—La Chaise aux Prétres, 
Guernsey. 

From this Chart it will be seen that the 
type of Megaliths in England is the Dol- 
men, or chamber with erect props. That 
the type of those in Britany is the Cist, 
or chamber formed of laterally recumbent 
blocks. The true form of a Cromlech, or 
chamber of long triangular area with the 
only entrance at the apex, is seen in the 
magnificent examples of Gavr’ Innis, in 
the Morbihan, those on the coast of Nor- 
mandy, and in the Channel Islands. 

The main object of Dr. Lukis’s remarks 
was to exhibit a progressive change of 
architecture in the Celtic remains of the 
Channel Islands. 

The Celtic sepulchres have usually a 
fixed position with reference to the cardi- 
nal points. The cromlechs in Guernsey 
have their long diameters invariably east 
and west, and the capstones consequently 
in an opposite direction. The cists, on 
the contrary, have their capstones east 
and west. The peristaliths also have uni- 
versally an entrance at the east. That they 
are sepulchral there cannot be a doubt, 
and that they have been used for this 
purpose by single families and by clans. 
To these structures the term Bardic Circle 
has been applied, possibly with justice ; 
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for it is not improbable that the heroic 
deeds of the valiant may have been recited 
or sung on these their graves, and the 
custom continued long after the individuals 
had become lost to memory. The gradual 
introduction and use of metallic instru- 
ments is shown by the hewn condition of 
the stones, and the essential differences 
between stones hewn with stones alone, 
and those minuter and more delicate en- 
gravings which could only have been effected 
on granite by means of brass oriron. It is 
to be observed that the Barrow is not charac- 
teristic of the Celtic period nor people. 
There are some interesting points which 
show demonstrably that in a period of con- 
tinued tranquillity the cromlech-builders 
made additions to their tombs. One mode 
was by the addition of successive dolmens 
to the original structure; these are in- 
variably placed to the eastward, and in 
no instance exceed the limits of the pe- 
ristalith. But, when room was yet fur- 
ther required, it was gained by construct- 
ing lateral cists, which were also joined 
to this newer portion. Sometimes, but 
rarely, they communicate with the larger 
lengthened chamber. These remarkable 
additions are observable in the instructive 
cromlech “ Dehus” in Guernsey. These 
additional cists were formed within the 
chamber itself. In Jersey a recently- 
discovered cromlech presents five of these 
inclosed cists. After this period the peri- 
stalith was abandoned, and the successive 
dolmens were continued to a very great 
length, as in the very perfect example of 
Gavr’ Innis, Morbihan; but even here the 
succession may be distinctly traced by the 
transverse-lying blocks. The original struc- 
ture was a cist covered with one stone, 
with a floor of the same, and only between 
seven and eight feet square. The tumulus 
over this was high and conical; and as the 
additions were made so did the tumulus 
follow them, but not raised to the same 
height as the first. The inner surfaces of 
the stones of the sides, the floor, the divi- 
sional transverse blocks, and the smaller 
stones which are wedged between the props, 
are engraved with concentric and herring- 
bone patterns resembling the tattooing of 
the New Zealander. The stone celt is fre- 
quently repeated, sometimes surrounded 
with a sort of glory or ring. But of all 
the stones, the most remarkable is on the 
western side, which has a deep depression 
divided in front by two equi-distant pillars, 
convex and protruding from the stone, 
leading to the belief that the whole of the 
surface was purposely depressed. The 
same is observed in the cromlech called 
the Dol-ar-Marchant, the design here being 
in relievo. ‘The stones in some instances 
appear to have received their engraving 
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before the construction of the cromlech, 
for the scored work is continued along the 
surface in contact with the next, or with 
the cap-stone. Patterns closely resem- 
bling these are found in other cromlechs, 
and a rubbing taken from the top of a prop 
in a cromlech at Dyffryn, between Bar- 
mouth -and Harlech, Wales, shows a de- 
sign precisely similar, The interior of the 
more recent tumular chamber at New 
Grange, Ireland, is somewhat analogous. 
The modes of interment were, by placing 
the bones in little detached heaps, and 
surrounding these with circles of smooth 
flat pebbles. These circles were three or 
four feet in diameter, and the accompany- 
ing urns varied in capacity, in their forms, 
and the patterns or devices upon their 
surfaces. They were not found to contain 
the remains at any time, excepting such 
as may have accidentally fallen into them; 
nor were they always set upright. The 
largest of the urns might have held four 
or five gallons, and the smallest only as 
many fluid ounces. The bones were both 
burnt and unburnt. Several cromlechs had 
no traces of burnt bones within them. They 
lay upon a rude pavement of fragments of 
granite, and in the large cromlech at L’An- 
cresse had a second pavement over them, 
on which lay similar deposits. The bones 
and urns were in many instances secreted 
between and behind the props, thrust 
deeply into the bank of earth which was 
raised against the outside of the structure. 
The care with which these Celtic sepul- 
chres were preserved, so as to receive 
periodical interments, is seen in a circum- 
stance connected with the interesting 
cromlech “ Dehus.”” The second cap- 
stone in size and importance was observed 
by the builders to have a flaw passing 
obliquely through its northern extremity, 
which rendered it unsafe, as, in the event 
of a separation occurring between the op- 
posing surfaces in the flaw, it must of ne- 
cessity fall into the vault beneath. To 
avoid such an accident a prop was accu- 
rately placed within the vault beneath the 
larger portion of the slab, and which still 
supports it. In the course of time the 
smaller piece became detached, and fell 
upon the contents beneath, crushing se- 
veral urns, &c. . 
Dr. Lukis, in conclusion, made some 
remarks on the personal ornaments found 
in the ancient sepulchres of the Channel 
Islands, and he also presented a classified 
list of Celtic stone implements which 
are not personal ornaments. These con- 
sist of mullers, or rounded grindstones; 
long stones, of various shapes ; grinding- 
troughs, weights, hammer-heads, single 
and double; adze-edges or points, hatchet- 
heads, single and double; compound ham- 


mers and hatchets, celts, knife, saw, and 
spear points or heads, arrow points or 
heads, and flint flakes. A jet bracelet of 
a highly decomposable alloy of copper was 
discovered in one of the cromlechs, in 
which were also a vast quantity of limpet- 
shells, and the bones of various fishes 
which had evidently formed the food of 
the primitive inhabitants. At the close 
of the lecture Mr. Akerman observed that 
the testimony of Dr. Lukis, as to the dis- 
covery of the bones of fishes among the 
early Celtic remains, was of especial in- 
terest to the ethnologist, since Herodian 
has stated of our rude forefathers that, 
although the sea abounded with fish, it 
was never used by them as food. The 
statement of Dr. Lukis appeared to throw 
considerable doubt on the assertion of He- 
rodian, but, on the other hand, we had the 
remarkable fact on record in our time, 
that, during the prevalence of famine in 
Ireland, the population starved while fine 
turbot might be taken in abundance just 
off the coast. 

March 3. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Syracuse, who 
has signally manifested his antiquarian 
zeal in the recent excavations at Cume, 
was elected a Royal Member of the So- 
ciety, and the following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows:—Thomas Thorby, esq. 
merchant in London and Spain, of Blom- 
field-place, Maida-hill ; William Harvey, 
of Lewes, wine-merchant, a local secretary 
of the Sussex Archeological Society; John 
Carter, esq. F.R.A.S. Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex ; and John Charles Robin- 
son, esq. of Brompton, architect. 

Sir Henry Ellis exhibited impressions 
of the ancient Seal of the city of Carlisle, 
still in use, of the work of the latter end 
of the 13th or beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury. The obverse presents the Virgin 
and Child, and the counterseal a cross 
flory between four roses. On each side is 
the same ungrammatical legend: s. com- 
MVNIS CIVIVM KARLIOLENSIS: with an 
inner legend on the obverse, AVE MARIA 
GRACIA PLENA. 

Dr. Lukis gave a second lecture on the 
Cromlechs of the Channel Islands, the 
substance of which we have anticipated in 
our preceding report. 

March 10. Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N., 
V.P. 

George Taddy Tomlin, esq. of Ash, near 
Sandwich, and E. O. Tudor, esq. of West- 
bourne-terrace, Hyde-park, were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 

Richard Almack, esq. F.S.A. presented 
three Proclamations as a contribution to 
the Society’s already extensive collection 
in the course of arrangement. They con- 
sisted of—1. A proclamation by the lord 
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mayor and common council of London, 
offering a reward of five hundred pounds 
for the discovery of the person or persons 
who had ‘offered an indignity to the 
portrait of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York in Guildhall.”” 2. A proclama- 
tion by the King for ‘“ Quieting the Post- 
master-General and his Deputies.” 3. 
A proclamation, dated 26th July, 1685, 
“summoning George Speake, esq. Colonel 
Danvers, John Trenchard, esq. and other 
gentlemen compromised in Monmouth’s 
rebellion.”’ 

The Rev. Joseph Goodall exhibited a 
small bronze head of a man, filled with lead, 
discovered at Bromham, in Bedfordshire, 
supposed to have formed the weight of a 
balance, or steelyard.—Mr. Hawkins, of the 
British Museum, remarked that he thought 
it was nota steelyard weight, but a cast 
from some other object, perhaps an un- 
guentarium. The Rev. Thomas Hugo ex- 
hibited a celt and a spear-head of bronze, 
found at Preston, in Lincolnshire. Mr. 
Chaffers exhibited some singular objects in 
lead, found recently in Paris, during exca- 
vations near the Louvre. One represents 
aman lying within a sarcophagus, with a 
long cross resting on his arm, and wearing 
a conical cap. Another figure has also a 
conical cap, and holds a long saw. A 
third was the figure of a bishop with mitre 
and crosier, his breast being covered with 
strange figures, resembling astrological 
signs. 

Dr. Lukis resumed and concluded his 
remarks on the Megalithic structures of 
the primeval period. 





ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

March 4. Octavius Morgan, esq. M.P. 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

A memoir was read by Mr. H. O’Neill, 
of Kilkenny, ‘On the Early Christian 
Monuments found in various parts of Ire- 
land.’’ The sculptured wayside crosses, 
and those found near ancient churches and 
monastic establishments in that country, 
are very numerous, presenting remarkable 
variety in their ornaments, the devices of 
sacred symbolism, as well as in the sub- 
jects of Scripture history, or the legends 
connected with the earliest times of the 
introduction of Christianity, represented 
with elaborate detail of design upon these 
curious monuments. Their date, Mr. 
O'Neill stated, had been supposed to range 
between the fifth and twelfth centuries ; 
the precise age can be indeed accurately 
ascertained in but few instances. The re- 
markable crosses at Monasterboice and 
Clonmacnoise, which may be cited as the 
most striking examples, have been ascribed, 
with some degree of certainty, to the ninth, 
or, at the latest, to the tenth century. 





The first of these is of unusual dimensions, 
measuring not less than twenty-five feet 
in height. In England few remains of a 
similar kind, or of equal importance, have 
been preserved to the present time ; the 
sculptured crosses at Sandbach in Che- 
shire, and a few other early examples, may 
be mentioned; and such monuments occur 
more frequently in Wales, as also in Scot- 
land, where many remarkable sculptures 
of the earliest Christian age have been 
made known to the antiquary through the 
valuable and accurate publications due to 
the liberality of Mr. Patrick Chalmers, of 
Auldbar. Monuments of this nature are 
necessarily much exposed to accidental in- 
jury and the decay of time, rendering it 
very desirable that faithful representations 
should be preserved; and Mr. O’Neill 
has been engaged on the praiseworthy 
object of collecting accurate delineations 
of the best examples found in Ireland, 
which he intends shortly to publish by sub- 
scription. He exhibited a selection from 
these drawings at the present meeting. 

Mr. W. W. Wynne, M.P. gave a re- 
port of the extensive excavations, under 
his direction, on the site of Castell y 
Bere, a fortress of considerable extent in 
Merionethshire. The remains of that 
castle, where Edward I, resided during 
part of his campaign in 1284, had fallen 
so completely into decay as to present 
only a few shapeless masses of masonry, 
noticed by Pennant as presenting scarcely 
any feature of interest. The researches 
carried out by Mr. Wynne have brought to 
light, however, architectural details, sculp- 
tured capitals and mouldings, proving that 
this stronghold had been equal, if not 
superior, to any military work of its age 
in the principality. About one third of the 
area has been laid open, and Mr. Wynne 
purposes to resume the work during the 
ensuing season. He exhibited numerous 
relics, weapons, implements, pottery, and 
various objects supposed to be chiefly of 
the time of Edward I. 

Mr. Nesbitt described the shrine of St. 
Manchan, one of the most highly enriched 
examples of elaborate metal-work existing 
in Ireland, and exhibited fac-simile models 
of this curious work, as also of the cross 
of Cong, which presents considerable ana- 
logy in the details of ornament. The shrine 
is in the form of a small chapel, covered 
with chased decorations, human figures in 
high relief, and richly coloured enamels 
introduced in parts. The saint whose 
relics it contained died in 644; he was 
abbot of Leith, in King’s County, and, 
although never canonised, has always been 
held in extreme veneration. Through Mr. 
Nesbitt’s researches this singular work of 
early Irish art, attributed to the twelfth 
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century, has been brought under the notice 
of antiquaries ; and it has recently beep 
conveyed to Dublin by Dr. Lentaigne, to 
be placed in the Museum of Antiquities 
now in course of formation by the noble 
President of the Institute, as a division of 
the Great Industrial Exhibition at Dublin, 
to be opened in May. Lord Talbot has 
already secured some of the most striking 
objects of this nature, which will form, in 
conjunction with the museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy, placed at his disposal for 
this occasion, a most important and in- 
structive display of Irish antiquities. 

Mr. Edward Freeman gave a description 
of the recent discoveries at the Priory 
church of Leominster, of which he com- 
municated some account to our last 
Magazine. 

A communication was received from Dr. 
Bell, relating to the bronze gates of the 
cathedral of Hildesheim, in Hanover, bear- 
ing date 1015, and a bronze column in the 
adjacent cathedral close, oa which are re- 
presented subjects of sacred history, ar- 
rangedinaspiral band. Dr. Bell exhibited 
engravings portraying these curious works 
of art; and gave some account of another 
remarkable work in bronze, the sculptured 
gates at Novogorod, traditionally believed 
to have been brought from Cherson, in the 
Crimea, by Wladimir the Great, in 988. 

Mr. Franks produced an impression 
from a beautiful engraved brass plate, part 
of a sepulchral memorial, a work of Flemish 
execution, similar to those at St. Alban’s, 
at Lynn, and at Lubeck. This plate, of 
which the date is supposed to be about 
1350, has been lately purchased by the 
trustees of the British Museum at the sale 
of the collection of the late Mr. Pugin. 

The Hon. W. Fox Strangways exhibited 
a fac-simile of another engraved sepulchral 
memorial, of singular design, existing in a 
church in Surrey. Mr. Yates described 
some interesting Roman remains discovered 
near Wiesbaden, and preserved in the mu- 
seum at that place. The Rev. C. F. Wyatt 
sent a drawing and account of a miniature 
sepulchral effigy, found a few months since 
in the chancel of Blechingdon church, Ox- 
fordshire. A curious linining, a design 
for an enamelled badge of office, to be 
worn by Norroy King-of-Arms, was shewn 
by Mr. M. A. Lower, of Lewes. It was 
probably executed by Rotier, for Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale, in the reign of Charles II. 
whose arms and cipher it bears. Mr. 
Trollope sent representations of several 
Saxon urns, elaborately ornamented, lately 
found in the eastern parts of England. 
They bear much resemblance to the vases 
exhibited in Mr. Neville’s splendid work 
on ‘* Saxon Obsequies.” Mr. Brackstone 
— several rare objects of bronze; 
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and Mr. Wynne brought a leaden plate, 
bearing an inscription in Hebrew charac- 
ters, found in Wales. Sir Philip de Grey 
Egerton called attention to the discovery 
of several paintings in fresco in Gawsworth 
church, Cheshire, of which he produced 
coloured lithographs by Mr. Lynch, of 
Macclesfield. A large collection of casts 
from seals, lately obtained from the college 
documents at Cambridge, were shewn by 
Mr. Ready, of Lowestoft, comprising valu- 
able examples hitherto unknown, especially 
the fine seal of Tiltey Abbey, Essex, of 
which the matrix has lately been found, as 
also those of Sir Thomas Bysshe, in the 
reign of Richard II. aud of the Prebend 
of Dunham, in the diocese of Lincoln. 
BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Feb. 23. Mr. George Vere Irving read 
an elaborate paper on “ Ancient Camps in 
the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire.’”” A 
paper by Mr. Just, on the “ Roman Roads 
and Camps in the North-West of England,” 
published in the last volume of the Journal 
of the Association, had led him to direct 
his attention to the remains of the same 
class in the intramural province of Va- 
lentia. The subject presents more diffi- 
culties in this northern district than in the 
southern parts of the island. Not one of 
the eminent antiquaries who have treated 
of it agrees with the others on the general 
direction of the iters, far less on the site 
of particular stations. Mr. Irving had no 
intention of promulgating fresh theories 
when so many great authorities were at 
fault ; but he proposed to describe adl the 
camps and fortifications of the district, not 
confining the attention to those which 
alone might be alleged to be of Roman 
construction. Two undoubted Roman 
roads are met with in the Upper Ward of 
Lanarkshire. The first of these, which 
has been described by General Roy, leaves 
Carlisle and proceeds northward up the 
valley of the Annan to Drybbe church, 
where it splits into two branches. These 
re-unite in the head of Lanarkshire, near 
the old castle of Crawford, from which 
point the road continues down the right 
bank of the Clyde by Culter Bygar and 
Liberton, It then passes the well-known 
Roman camps of Carstairs and Cleghorn, 
and proceeds to Belstone in the parish of 
Carluke, where it enters the Middle Ward 
and joins the great reticulation of roads 
connected with the Northern Wall. The 
second, which does not appear to have 
been previously noticed, runs nearly at 
right angles to the other. Leaving the 
upper part of Ayrshire, it crosses a corner 
of Dumfriesshire, and then proceeds along 
the high ground between the Clyde and its 
tributary the Douglas Water, to near their 
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conflux, when it tends to the right, cutting 
off a remarkable loop of the former, which 
it crosses a little above the station at Car- 
stairs. From this point it leads eastward, 
but soon splits into three branches, one 
leading to Edinburgh, the second to Lin- 
ton, and the third to the Roman station 
at Lyne, in Peeblesshire. Along these 
routes Mr. Irving has found above forty 
camps, and he exhibited carefully prepared 
plans of each, at the same time describing 
the military capabilities of the sites, espe- 
cially in connexion with that prime neces- 
sary—a supply of water. In many of these 
fortifications this essential point had been 
overlooked or neglected. In others it was 
provided for by springs situated within the 
ramparts, while in a few an artificial supply 
was provided for by the construction of 
wells. Mr. Irving also enumerated the 
various relics of antiquity—armlets, urns, 
and bronzes—which have been found in 
these camps, and exhibited drawings of 
many of them. 

March9. Mr. James exhibited a collec- 
tion of spurs of various dates found in dif- 
ferent parts of England, and Mr. Bartlett 
specimens of spurs obtained in Berkshire 
and ¥"*: hire, and two Roman horse-shoes. 
Mr. *. “feyrick exhibited a specimen of 
armour *iade in imitation of the puffed and 
slashed dresses of the sixteenth century. 
Sir S. Meyrick has figured in his work a 
specimen of this kind, and there are three 
small portions in the Tower, but inferior 
to Mr. Meyrick’s, which consists of a 
jesset suitable for a boy about seven or 
eight years of age, engraved and elaborately 
inlaid with gold. He possesses also another 
portion for the arm of this suit. Mr. Mey- 
rick also exhibited a pass-guard pauldron 
of the time of Henry VIII. russeted and 
inlaid with gold, representing a battle- 
piece, and a sword of the time of Elizabeth, 
having twelve heads set as medallions over 
the hilt and pommel, the latter of which is 
of elegant design. Mr. Bateman exhibited 
a brooch, in the shape of a coronet, with 
six points, on the top of each of which 
there is a space for a portion of coloured 
glass, ascribed to the later Anglo-Saxon 
period. Mr. Ashpitel exhibited one found 
at Maidstone lately, of a similar descrip- 
tion, which, though unique as to form, was 
conjectured to be Roman. Mr. Bateman 
also exhibited a carved ivory knife-handle 
of the time of Charles II. representing the 
female dress of that period. 

Mr. Gunston laid upon the table a variety 
of specimens of Roman antiquity, said to 
have been obtained from excavations made 
in the city of London. They have been 
subjected to a rigid scrutiny by the council, 
and Mr. Syer Cuming read a report upon 
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the specimens, shewing whence many have 
been obtained, and detailing a system of 
deception now extensively carried on in 
these matters. The Rev. Mr. Hugo ex- 
hibited three fine stone celts, lately gb- 
tained from Clontarf, near Dublin, and ex- 
hibiting the only known types found in 
Ireland. Mr. Tucker exhibited a pint pot 
of the time of Queen Anne, found in the 
Thames, and engraved with the name of 
‘* Richard Smith att y° Three Neots Tongs 
on London Bridg.”’ 

Mr. Pettigrew read the first portion of 
a paper ‘‘ On the Origin and Antiquity of 
Playiug Cards,’”’ together with a descrip- 
tion of a pack printed in the time of the 
Commonwealth, representing the principal 
personages of that period, and the remark- 
able events of the time. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 24. Lord Londesborough, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

Mr. Roach Smith gave an account of 
the discovery of a collection of Saxon 
weights in a cemetery at Ozilden, in Kent. 
With them were found some swords and 
other weapons, some sceatte, a coin of 
Justinian, probably struck in France in 
imitation of the genuine pieces of that em- 
peror, and a pair of scales, evidently from 
their small size intended to weigh money 
with. The weights have all been carefully 
compared, but it has not been found pos- 
sible to discover any common multiple of 
them. They are formed from Roman coins, 
the earliest being one of Faustina, and the 
latest one of Gratian or Valens. 

Mr. J. G. Pfister read a paper on an 
unedited Gold Coin of Florence, struck in 
1805, and called Il Zecchino di San Ze- 
nobio, or a Zenobino. Its type is that of 
the well-known sequins of Venice, and in 
the rude execution of its figures has a great 
resemblance to those of Lodovico Manni, 
the last Doge, a.p. 1780-1797. It repre- 
sents on one side the figure of San Zenobio 
kneeling at the feet of our Saviour, and on 
the other that of St. John the Baptist 
within an aureole. This coin was struck 
at the solicitation of Cesare Lampronti, 
banker of Florence, on the 24th Aug. 1805, 
for the purpose of serving a commercial 
speculation in the Levant. 

Mr. Vaux, in a short paper, called at- 
tention to two works lately published, 
which he considered to contain valuable 
numismatic information: the first, the 
Catalogue of the collection of Don José 
Garcia de la Torre, by M. Gaillard, which 
was sold at Madrid during the last spring; 
and the second, an account of a small col- 
lection presented to = Royal Historical 
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Society of Madrid, by Don Antonio Lopez 
de Cordoba, which has been drawn up and 
published in Spanish by Don Antonio 
Delgado. 

March 17. John Lee, esq. LL.D. in 
the chair. 

Mr. John Evans read a -paper on some 
rare and unpublished British Coins, of 
which he exhibited drawings and casts. 
One in gold, in the library of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, bears the legend o. TASCI. 
on the obverse, and TAsc. on the reverse. 
It resembles a coin purchased by the 
British Museum at Lord Holmesdale’s 
sale, and which is published in the Numis- 
matic Chronicle, vol. xiv. p. 74. The 
legend on this coin is 0. ANDO, and the 
type on this and the one first noticed is 
the same. It is probable therefore that, 
while the first legend refers to Tasciovanus, 
the second applies to some other prince 
who was contemporary with him. Mr. 
Evans suggests that this name may lurk 
under the Mandubratius of Cesar, who 
by Orosius is called Androgorius, and by 
Eutropius, Beda, and later writers An- 
drogius. Mr. Evans, at the conclusion of 
his paper, in which he noticed several 
other specimens of the British coinage, 
made some just remarks on the careless- 
ness and incorrectness of the descriptions 
and engravings in the Monumenta His- 
torica Britannica, fol. 1840. ‘It is much 
to be regretted,’”’ said Mr. Evans, ‘‘ that 
in a work professing to treat of our na- 
tional monuments, and published at no 
small national expense, the part devoted 
to a subject of so much importance as the 
ancient British coinage should be so small 
that nearly one-half of the known inscribed 
types are omitted, while the uninscribed 
are wholly passed over, Still more is it 
to be lamented that, among the limited 
number of coins given, one should be a 
fabrication, and the inscription on another 
completely metamorphosed.’’ 

R. S. Poole, esq. of the British Museum, 
communicated a paper on the Copper 
Coinage of the Byzantine Emperors. It 
was subject to great fluctuations. Mr. 
Poole suggests that the unit of the system 
was the Nummion or Lepton, and that 
the numerical indices on the coins indi- 
cated the number of these units which 
each of them contained. He noticed also 
the differences between the system of 
Alexandria and that of the other cities of 
the empire which struck money. The 
coins considered were of the Alexandrian 
mint, the earlier of them being, probably, 
an obolus, and the later a piece of the 
value of twelve nummia in Egypt, and of 
forty nummia in the rest of the empire at 
that period, the money of the other mints 
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having become depreciated in weight, 
while that of Alexandria had remained un- 
altered. 

Mr. J. G. Pfister exhibited a very large 
and fine bronze medallion, made by An- 
tonio Casoni of Ancona, in honour of 
Cardinal Pietro Aldobrandini, and in 
commemoration of his taking Ferrara, as 
general of the Papal troops, Jan. 28, 
1598. On the obverse is a bust of the 
cardinal ; on the reverse a winter land- 
scape, the city of Ferrara in the distance, 
and the cardinal on horseback surrounded 
by his troops. 





NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

March 2. At the monthly meeting Mr. 
David S. Hawks presented the top of a 
cask with the head of Charles I. carved 
on it, which he understood, from a very 
brief memorandum left by his father re- 
specting it, formed part of a cask contain- 
ing Burgundy wine which was sent by 
Mary de Medicis, consort of Henry the 
Fourth of France, to her daughter Hen- 
rietta Maria, the wife of Charles the First; 
Mr. Rippon, of Tynemouth, a coin, appa- 
rently Roman, found under one of the 
piers of London Bridge; Mr. Abbes, a 
bronze buckle or fibula, set with rubies, 
discovered in a tumulus at East Boldon ; 
Mr. Dolphin, an old gun-lock, ploughed 
up at Hunter House; and Capt. Andrews, 
the remains of an early cross, and a sepul- 
chral monument bearing the shears and 
key, from Tynemouth. 

Dr. Charlton, the Junior Secretary, read 
a paper on ‘* The Pictish Towers of Shet- 
land.’? What are called Round Towers 
are dispersed over Shetland, the Orkneys, 
the North and West of Scotland, and the 
Hebrides. Some maintain that they are 
of Irish origin. Others deem them exclu- 
sively Scandinavian, and support their 
opinion by pointing to the fact of their 
being called ‘‘ broughs’’ or ‘* burghs,’’ 
an undoubted Saxon or Norse word ; also 
to their existence in those parts alone that 
were once subject to Scandinavian rule. 
But, although the name of ‘ brough ”’ or 
‘‘borg’’ was bestowed by the Scandina- 
vians, they are called in the olden Erse 
language ‘‘duns;’’ and if built by the 
Norsemen, similar forts should be found 
in other countries colonized by the Scan- 
dinavians, as in Iceland, the Feroe isles, 
and Norway—where, however, there are 
none. Bythe common people in Shetland 
they are universally styled ‘* Pechts (or 
Picts)’ Broughs.’? The Picts (in Dr. 
Charlton’s opinion) were the earliest in- 
habitants of these isles—unless the stone 
celts and the barrows be referred to a still 
earlier period—to the dark prehistoric age, 
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of which these, and a few cranise of the 
brachycephalic or the primitive type, are 
the only memorials. With the Pagan Picts 
dwelt contemporaneously the Pape, de- 
nominated in the Icelandic chronicles 
Western Christians, and who, probably, 
were Irish missionaries; and during this 
period (from 600 to 800 or 1,000 a.c.) 
Dr. Charlton believes the towers to have 
been constructed—chiefly as refuges from 
the sudden incursions of hostile tribes, or 
the attacks of each other. The most per- 
fect yet existing is the burgh of Mousa, 
and stands on the bare rock or plain, 
without any protection save that afforded 
by its own impregnable walls. Others 
have been surrounded by ramparts and 
ditches of various forms; while many are 
placed on narrow peninsulas, or promon- 
tories joined to the land by a narrow neck, 
which seems in several instances to have 
been likewise strongly fortified. Some are 
found in freshwater locks, placed on islets, 
and connected with the main land by a 
narrow causeway of large stones. The 
general form may be compared to that 
of our glass-house cones. The burgh of 
Mousa is composed, like nearly all the 
rest in Shetland, of two concentric walls, 
with a space between them, varying from 
four feet in the lower portion to little more 
than eighteen inches in the upper. This 
interval has been formed into chambers, 
one above the other, by the rude method 
of inserting large and heavy flagstones, 
which serve as the roof of one chamber 
and the floor of another. There are no 
less than seven stories—the utmost breadth 
of the lowermost being no more than four 
feet :—the uppermost will hardly allow of 
passage, it is so narrow. For purposes of 
light there are square openings in the inner 
wall, like pigeon-holes; placed in rows 
from above downwards. The chambers, 
or galleries, run all round the building, 
without doors or partitions. Entrance is 
gained to the chambers from the interior 
yard of the burgh by a space in the wall 
about 21 feet broad; and the different 
floors are reached by a staircase or inclined 
plane about five feet broad. The only 
external entrance to the burgh is a low 
doorway, three feet wide by five in height, 
without any trace of lintel or jamb. The 
circular space within has never been 
covered over, or the darksome dens of the 
inmates, between the walls, would have 
been altogether without light, there being 
no external opening but the doorway. 
The masonry of the whole building is rude 
beyond description. Huge blocks of slaty 
stone are laid one upon the other without 
a particle of mortar. Some “through 
stones’? have been inserted in the inner 
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wall, but none in the outer. By some these 
rude towers are regarded as tombs; but 
the weight of authority pronounces them 
to be places of refuge and defence, on oc- 
casions of hostile visits. The burgh of 
Mousa is twice referred to by the Icelandic 
Sagas. Once, when recording that the 
Norseman Bjorn, flying from Norway with 
his bride Thora, was wrecked on the east 
coast of Shetland. He and his companions 
took out the cargo, and conveyed it to the 
burgh of Mousa, where they all took shel- 
ter. Their vessel they hauled on shore, 
and repaired ; and while here, Bjérn re- 
ceived tidings that he had been declared 
an outlaw. This elopement occurred up- 
wards of a thousand years ago. Again, in 
the year 1154, the burgh of Mousa proved 
an asylum to runaway lovers. Erlend, 
Jarl of Orkney, demanded in marriage 
Dame Margaret, mother of Harold, his 
partner in the government of the islands. 
Harold refused his consent; whereupon 
Erlend, secretly gathering together his 
men, fled with the lady, and dwelt in the 
burgh of Mousa with a large retinue. 
Harold laid siege to the burgh, but with- 
out success ; and he and Erlend patched 
up a peace, and a formal marriage ensued. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 
March 14. Sir James Ramsay pre- 
sented a fine cinerary urn, dug up at Malta 
last summer, with various other antiquities, 
during a visit paid by him to that island. 
He also exhibited drawings of a remarkable 
class of structures, of Cyclopsean work- 
manship, usually ascribed to a Phoenician 
origin, which form very striking monu- 
ments of the occupants of the island, pro- 
bably at the dawn of the historic period. 

Two remarkable stone vessels, one of 
them nearly two feet in diameter, were 
presented by Mr. A. H. Rhind. They 
were turned up by the plough, on the farm 
of Ancorn, near Wick. The smaller of the 
two appears to have been a cinerary urn, 
and had a stone cover when found; the 
larger has handles cut out of stone, and a 
rudely ornamented rim, and is supposed 
to have formed a sarcophagus or cist in 
which the smaller urn was deposited. They 
present together one of the most remark- 
able discoveries of this class hitherto noted 
in Scotland. 

Among the other donations laid on the 
table were some large ornamental iron nails 
and shields, apparently of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, from the ancient chapel of Kilbride 
near Dunblane. 

A communication was read from Pro- 
fessor J. Scott Porter, of Belfast, on the 
use of imagery among the Jews, both in 
ancient and modern times, suggested by 
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the notice of a Hebrew inscribed matrix, 
found at Duddingstone last year, and 
printed in the Society’s proceedings. The 
object was to show that the occurrence of 
a human head as the device engraved on 
the ancient matrix did not militate against 
its having been the seal of a Hebrew mer- 
chant, which Professor Porter believes it 
to have been. 

The next communication, by Dr. T. A. 
Wise, was ‘‘ Notices of some ancient Mo- 
numents of Asia, compared with those of 
Europe.’’ Dr. Wise described various 
stone circles, monoliths, cromlechs, and 
other monuments examined by him in dif- 
ferent parts of India, which bear the closest 
resemblance to similar relics, usually 
ascribed to a Celtic origin, in Europe. Of 
these he exhibited an interesting series of 
drawings, including the results of his own 
observations, and also copies from draw- 
ings made by the late Colonel Mackenzie, 
Surveyor-General of India. Dr. Wise also 
described cairns, and rude stone cists in- 
closing cinerary urns; and concluded by 
remarking that the identity of these monu- 
ments of the Indian Peninsula with those 
structures commonly called Celtic, abound- 
ing in the west of Europe, appear to justify 
the inference that the races which intro- 
duced them into these widely-separated 
parts of the world were of common origin. 

Dr. Wilson then made a report on the 
restorations effected on the ancient Chapel 
of St. Margaret in the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, together with some observations on 
its original dedication, as he believed, to St. 
Mary; distinguishing such notices of it as 
he referred to from those which he con- 
sidered applicable to a larger church, de- 
stroyed towards the close of the last century 
to make way for the building now forming 
the north side of the Grand Parade. Mr. 
Ballantyne exhibited the painted glass win- 
dow executed by him for temporary in- 
sertion in the west gable, but which is 
destined ultimately to form the east window 
of the apse, at present blocked up, on its 
being reopened. In addition to the appro- 
priate sacred monograms, &c. this window 
bears the following inscription :—‘* Haec 
aedicula, olim beatissimae Margaritae Re- 
ginae Scotiae, quae obiit A.D. Mxcuir. 
patriae ingratae negligentia lapsa Victoriae 
Reginae, prognatae, auspiciis restituta, 
A.D. Moccceui.’’ With the sanction 
of Lieut.-Colonel Phillpotts, Commanding 
Royal Engineer for Scotland, it was agreed 
to hold a meeting of the Fellows within 
the venerable Chapel, now the most ancient 
building in Edinburgh, thus auspiciously 
restored under the Society's influence and 
directions. 
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Dr. Wilson also read a letter he had re- 
ceived from the President of the Executive 
Council of Canada, in reference to the 
ancient Crozier of St. Fillan, believed to 
have been borne at the battle of Bannock- 
burn, and of which the royal investment, 
granted by James III. in 1487 to John 
Doire, or Dewar, the ancestor of its pre- 
sent possessor, still exists. This remark- 
able Scotish relic, which was carried off to 
Canada on the emigration of its possessor 
a few years ago, is now offered for sale to 
the Society, but at a price so extravagant 
as, it is feared, must preclude all hope of 
its present restoration to Scotland. 





CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

Feb. 28. Mr. Rigg, the Secretary, made 
remarks upon some contemporary coins 
of pretenders to the throne of Spain, viz. 
the ultimately successful Philip V. and the 
Archduke who called himself Charles 
III. In the latter case the coins had 
been allowed to continue in circulation, 
but the erasure of one of the letters had 
converted it into an apparent coin of 
Charles II. The date of them is 1708. 

An impression of the seal of the Hos- 
pital of St. John the Evangelist at Cam- 
bridge, which was dissolved for the founda- 
tion of St. John’s College, was exhibited 
by the Treasurer. It appears to be a work 
of the 12th century, and was found attached 
to a deed executed by the Master and 
Brethren of the Hospital in the 11th 
Edw. IV. 

The Rev. E. Ventris read an extract 
from Baker’s MSS. showing that the third 
Esquire Bedell of the University (an office 
which an attempt has so recently been 
made to discontinue) was first appointed 
in the year 1556. 

Mr. Rigg read a paper upon the orien- 
tation of King’s College chapel, tending 
to show that it could not be made to con- 
form to the theory on that subject an- 
nounced by the late Cambridge Camden 
Society. The exact direction of this build- 
ing was recently determined by Mr. Adams, 
in the course of a triangulation conducted 
by him for connecting the Cambridge Ob- 
servatory with that at St. John’s College. 

Mr. C. C. Babington read that part of 
his forthcoming treatise upon Ancient 
Cambridgeshire, which gives an account 
of a Roman wooden causeway found in 
Bridge street, when the great sewer was 
in the course of formation in 1823. It 
was found at an average depth from the 
present surface of the street of 14 feet, 
and extended from the Great Bridge to 
St. Sepulchre’s church. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


The differences of Austria with Turkey 
have been arranged, and orders given to 
countermand the march of Austrian troops 
on Croatia. Omer Pasha has also received 
instructions to cease hostilities in Monte- 
negro. 

Turkey has sustained considerable alarm 
from the demands of Russia. These are 
stated to be:—1. The expulsion of the 
refugees. 2. The protectorate over all 
Christians belonging to the Greek Church, 
in Turkey. 3. Free passage for the Rus- 
sian flect through the Dardanelles. 4. Ces- 
sion of the port of Batoum. 5. Several 
concessions to the followers of the Greek 
Church, particularly in regard to the 
Holy Shrines. At this crisis, Fuad Effendi, 
the Turkish minister for Foreign Affairs, 
resigned, having been treated with great 
indignity by Prince Menschikoff, the Rus- 
sian envoy, who did not pay him the usnal 
compliment of first calling on the minister 
before visiting the Sultan. A French 
squadron left Toulon for the Levant on the 
22nd March. Prince Menschikoff had his 
first audience of the Sultan on the 13th, 
which is said to have passed off in the 
most friendly manner. 

The late outbreak in Italy has been 
punished with great severity. About forty 
persons have been hung or shot, and more 
than a hundred condemned to the galleys, 
by order of the Austrian military commis- 
sioners. All the natives of the Swiss 
canton of Ticino are expelled from Lom- 
bardy ; they amount it is said to 5,000. 

The war with the Kafirs at the Cape of 
Good Hope is now considered to be at an 
end. This arduous contest commenced on 
the 24th of December, 1850, in an attempt 
to seize Sandilli. Caffraria was at that 
time held in subjection bya military force, 
or in what is called military occupation. 
At the end of two years of active operations 
Sandilli is still at large, and Caffraria is 
held in subjection only by a military force. 
The only difference is, that the force was 
smaller in 1850, said to have been about 
1,500 bayonets, while it is estimated at 
some 7,000 or 8,000 in 1853. During the 
contest a large number of the bravest 
frontier colonists have fallen, and a much 
larger number have been ruined and 
greatly disheartened. The boundaries of 
the colony have been considerably ex- 
tended, and many inhabitants of the older 
frontier districts are moving into the new 
territory, still further weakening the old 


frontier. The Kafirs have shown that they 
have the means of obtaining firearms, and 
that they are acquiring skill in using them. 
To the gun they have added the horse. 
This entirely changes the character of 
border warfare. Thirty years ago a few 
colonists on horseback, with their far- 
reaching rifles, could confront and scatter 
almost any number of natives on foot, 
armed only with sticks or missile spears 
cast from the hand. If they examined 
their ground and chose their time well, 
they could return from a successful cam- 
paign almost without a wound. Burns’. 
hill, Waterkloof, and Perea show what a 
fearful change has taken place within a 
few years. In some instances during the 
last three wars it hardly appears that they 
lost more men than the disciplined troops, 
and more than once it remained doubtful 
on which side the advantage lay. They 
improve in adroitness and daring with 
every war, with every action. Every slice 
cut from their territory confirms and in- 
flames their hostility. 

In India our troops have, after long and 
unsatisfactory delays, achieved a victory 
over the enemy. The Aeng pass, which 
had been strongly stockaded and held by 
3,000 men, was taken on the 6th Jan. 
The affair, which was conducted by Capt. 
Nuthall, was decisive and brilliant, and 
but for the nature of the ground the retreat 
of the foe would have been cut off. The 
fact that their cannon was found to consist 
of pieces of bamboo bound round with 
cord, does in no way diminish the diffi- 
culties which our men had to accomplish, 
for there was no time for the pop-gun 
artillery to be brought into play. The 
King of Ava has been assassinated by 
the Prime Minister, the King’s brother- 
in-law. 

General Pierce has been elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, and was in- 
augurated at Washington on the 4th of 
March. The ceremony was performed 
with much enthusiasm and some pomp. 
The following are the names of the new 
Cabinet :—Governor Marcy, of New York, 
Foreign Affairs ; James Guthrie, of Ken- 
tucky, Treasury; Jefferson Davis, of Mis- 
sissippi, War; Mr. Dobbin, of North 
Carolina, Navy; Governor M‘Clelland, of 
Michigan, Interior ; Judge Campbell, of 
Pennsylvania, Postmaster-General; and 
Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, Attor- 
ney-General. They are all new men, and 
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three of them fellow-soldiers with General 
Pierce in the Mexican war. Congress-has 
voted an appropriation of 150,000 dollars 
for the purpose of surveying and exploring 
a railroad route to the Pacific—the survey 
and report to be laid before Congress as 
soon as possible. 


A note of Sir Charles Hotham to the 
President of the Republic of Paraguay, 
acknowledging the independence of that 
State on the part of Great Britain, was 
published at Assumption on the 3d of 
January. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


In the House of Commons on the 24th 
of February Lord John Russell moved a 
resolution in favour of the Jews, in the 
following terms: ‘‘ That it is expedient to 
remove all the civil disabilities at present 
affecting her Majesty's subjects of the 
Jewish persuasion, in like manner and 
with the like exception as in the case of her 
Majesty’s subjects professing the Roman 
Catholic religion.’’ This was carried by 
a majority of 234 to 205. On Friday the 
4th of March, the secoud reading of the 
Canada Clergy Reserves Bill was carried 
by 275 to 192. On the 18th of March 
Parliament was adjourned over the Easter 
recess to the 4th of April. 

On the 20th Feb. the church of Blaina 
near Monmouth, was wholly destroyed by 
fire, arising from overheating the stoves. 

On the 23rd Feb. the central tower of 
Lincoln cathedral was set on fire by light- 
ning. The fire smouldered for two hours 
and a half, and then burst into a flame; 
but was happily extinguished without 
causing any considerable damage. 

Early in the morning of Monday Feb. 28, 
the inhabitants of Doncaster were awoke 
by an alarm of fire in their ancient and 
spacious parish church. The building was 
much choked by cumbrous galleries, and 
was wholly destroyed, including a valuable 
library, which was kept over the south 
porch. The west window had been only 
recently filled with painted glass, at the 
cost of 700/., to the memory of the late 
Sir William Cooke, Bart. of Wheatley 
Hall. Three other painted windows had 
recently cost 400/.; besides which, the 
east window was erected during the last 
century, at the cost of 1,000 guineas. The 
organ, by Harris, originally intended for 
the Temple church, was highly esteemed. 
This magnificent church was 154 feet long, 
68 broad, 78 feet high in the nave, and 
141 in the tower, which has shared the 
fate of the rest of the structure. From 
the material being limestone the destruc- 
tion is complete. The calamity is attri- 


buted to the flues, assisted perhaps by the 
gas-pipes. A subscription list has been 
opened for its restoration, which is headed 
by the corporation of Doncaster with the 
sum of 5,000/. 

March 19. A little before 10 p.m. a 
fire broke out in the Dining-room of the 
Prince of Wales’s Tower at Windsor Castle, 
where her Majesty and Prince Albert had 
that day dined. It continued to burn until 
about 6 the following morning, when it was 
wholly subdued, chiefly by the exertions 
of the military. The dining-room and the 
two floors over it were entirely destroyed ; 
but the furniture was almost wholly rescued, 
and the plate-rooms, which are immediately 
beneath the dining-room, being fire proof, 
were fortunately undisturbed, and the 
valuable armoury, in the adjoining gallery, 
was also preserved. The mischief arose 
from the flues with which the Castle has 
been recently fitted; but the supply of 
water at the high level from the new tank 
at Cranbourn proved an efficient source of 
protection. 

The Port of London.—New works for 
enlarging and deepening the East Country 
Dock, and adding it to the Commercial 
Docks at Rotherhithe, have been under- 
taken by Mr. Walker and Mr. Burges, 
the company’s engineers. The Greenland 
Dock, now one of the Commercial Docks, 
was, in the reign of Charles II. the only 
dock (or rather basin, for it had no gates) 
in the port of London. Its area is ten 
acres. There have been added during the 
present century additional docks, making 
a total area of seventy acres, including the 
East Country Dock. From the above 
increase of this one concern, and the nu- 
merous other docks since made— namely, 
the West India, the East India, the Lon- 
don, the Grand Surrey Canal Docks, and 
the St. Katharine’s Docks—an idea of 
the vast increase of shipping and accom- 
modation for shipping in the port of Lon- 
don may be formed. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Feb. 11. John Green, esq. now Consul at 
the Pirzus, to be Consul at Alexandria. 

Feb. 19. Benjamin Campbell, esq. to be 
Consul at Lagos. 

Feb, 21. 1e Earl of Clarendon, K.G. to be 
Secretary of State for the Foreign Department. 
—Viscount Combermere, G.C.B. to be Con- 
stable of the Tower of London and Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower Hamlets.—Wyndham 
William Lewis, of Llanthetty hall, esq. to be 
Sheriff of the county of Brecon.—Lord Cowley, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Emperor 
of the French, to be G.C.B. of the Civil divi- 
sion ; William Gore Ouseley, esq. to be K.C.B. 
of the Civil division ; Lieut.-Gen. Charles Mac- 
leod, E.1.Co’s. service, to be K.C.B.; and Bel- 
ford Hinton Wilson, esq. to be K.C.B. of the 
Civil division. 

Feb. 25. B. Boothby, esq. to be Second 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the colony of 
South Australia.——Claude Fairie, esq. to be 
Sheriff for the colony of Victoria, Hugh Cul- 
ling Eardley Childers, esq. to be Auditor Gene- 
ral, Edward Grimes, esq. to be Immigration 
Agent, and George William Rusden, esq. to be 
Clerk of the Executive Council.—Henry M‘Crea 
Watson, esq. to be President of Sorters in the 
Post Office at the Cape of Good Hope.—Hos- 
pital Staff, Inspector General A. Smith, M.D., 
Superintendent of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, to be Director General of the Army and 
Ordnance Medical Departments. 

Marchi, 20th Foot, Major-Gen. Sir William 
Chalmers, C.B. to be Colonel.—50th Foot, 
Major-Gen. the Right Hon. Sir George Arthur, 
Bart. to be Colonel. 

March 2. Charles Baillie, esq. Advocate, to 
be Sheriff of the shire of Stirling, vice Handy- 
side, resigned.—John FitzGerald Leslie Foster, 
esq. to be Colonial Secretary for the colony of 
Victoria.—Francis Tortell, esq. to be Con- 
troller of Contracts and Purveyor of Charities 
for Malta.—Richard A. M‘Heffey, esq. to be a 
member of the Legislative Council of Nova 
Scotia.—Francis Blake Du Bois, esq. to be a 
member of the Council of the Virgin Islands. 

March 3. Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Robert Edw. 
Boyle to be one of the Grooms in Waiting in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, vice Knox, resigned. 

March 4. Coldstream Foot Guards, batta- 
lion Surgeon James Monro, M.D. to be Sur- 
geon-Major; Assistant-Surgeon Joseph Skel- 
ton, M.D. to be battalion Surgeon.—54th Foot, 
Captain Rowland Moffat to be Major.—83d 
Foot, brevet Major Henry Lloyd to be Major. 

March 7. Robert Charles Chester Eardiey- 
Wilmot, esq. to be Clerk of the Executive 
Council, and Lieut. Andrew Clarke, R.E. to be 
a member of the Legislative Council of Van 
Diemen’s Land.— William Allcot Radcliffe, esq. 
to be Crown Surveyor for the Turk’s and 
Caicos Islands.—Lieut. Christopher Sayers to 
be Deputy Commissary-General for Ceylon. 
—James Christopher Davidson, esq. to be 
Clerk of the Peace for the district of George, 
Cape of Good Hope. 

March 8. Colonel the Hon. A. N. Hood to 
be Clerk Marshal to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 

March 11. 3d West India Regt. Lieut.-Col. 
Auchmuty Montresor, from Unattached, to be 
Lieut.-Colonel.—Brevet, Major L. S. O’Connor, 
lst West India Regt. to be Lieut.-Colonel.— 
Robert Bunch, esq., now British Vice-Consul 
at New York, to be Consul at Philadelphia. 
March 12. Duncombe Pyrke, jun. esq. one 
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of Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, vice Robinson, 

March 15. William Charles Sargeaunt, esq. 
to be Colonial Secretary for the district of 
Natal in South Africa. 

March 17. ‘The Hon. Mary Bulteel to be one 
of the Maids of Honour in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, vice The Hon. Amelia Matilda Murray, 
who is appointed Extra Maid of Honour. 

March 18. Henry Collett Bury, esq. to be 
Master of the Supreme Court of Mauritius; 
Philip Dottin Souper, esq. to be Registrar of 
the same Court. 

March19. The Hon. John Henry Thomas 
Manners-Sutton, Charles Ramsay Drinkwater 
Bethune, esq. C.B. and Capt. R.N., and Colin 
Blackburn, esq. barrister-at-law, to be Com- 
missioners for inquiring into local charges 
upon Shipping.—Armand Pictet, esq., now 
British Consular Agent, to be Consul at Ge- 
neva. 

March 22. 7th Dragoon Guards, Major- 
Gen. Robert Burd Gabriel, C.B. to be Colonel. 
—1l4th Light Dragoons, Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. 
Henry Murray, C.B., from 7th Dragoon Guards, 
to be Colonel. 

March 25. Scots Fusilier Guards, brevet 
Col. and Major Henry Colvile to be Lieut.- 
Colonel; Capt. and Lieut.-Col. and brevet 
Colonel W. T. Knollys to be’ Major; brevet 
Col. J. H. E. ee to be Captain and 
Lieut.-Colonel.—23d Foot, Major H. G. Chester 
to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. F. J. Phillott to be 
Major.—44th Foot, Capt. Rob. Fielden to be 
Major.—4th Lancashire Militia, John J. Black- 
burne, jun. esq. (late Lieut.-Colonel in the 2d 
regiment) to be Lieut.-Colonel.—5th Lancashire 
—— Charles Towneley, esq. to be Lieut.- 

Jolonel. 





East Essex Militia, Viscount Jocelyn to be 
Lieut.-Colonel.—West Essex Militia, Samuel 
Brise Ruggles Brise, esq., late of the Ist Dra- 
goon Guards, to be Lieut.-Colonel.—3d_Lanca- 
shire Militia, Capt. Montague Joseph Feilden 
and Capt. Thomas Townley Parker to be Ma- 
jors.—Ilst Staffordshire Militia, Major the Hon. 
C. Talbot to be Lieut.-Colo- 
nel.—North York Militia, Lord Greenock to 
be Major. 

Mr. Lowry Balfour to be Secretary to the 
Order of St. Patrick, vice the Hon. Robert 
Boyle, resigned. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament, 
Blackburn.—Montague Joseph Fielden, esq. 
Carlow.—John Alexander, esq. 
Derby.—Michael Thomas Bass, esq. declared 

duly elected, vice Horsfall. 
Forfarehire.—Hon. Lauderdale Maule, (Sur- 

veyor-general of the Ordnance,) re-elected. 
'rome.—Lieut.-Col. Hon. R. E. Boyle, re-el. 
Worcestershire (West).—Viscount Elmley. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


Feb. 25. In consideration of the successful 
operations against Benge and Pegu, and in 
the Irrawaddy river, the following Naval pro- 
motions have taken place: Command. C., F. A. 
Shadwell to be Captain; Lieuts. John William 
Dorville, Henry Shank Hillyar, Rowley Lam- 
bert, and George William Rice, to be Com- 
manders; Mr. Hugh Alan Hinde and Mr, 
Charles Ashwell Boteler Pocock to be Lieu- 
tenants, 
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March5,. Vice-Adm. the Hon. George Elliot, 
C.B. to be Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Adm. 
Charles Gordon, C.B. to be Vice-Admiral on 
the reserved half-pay list; Rear Adm. Sir 

- Dillon, Knight, K.C.H. to be Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue; Capt. Edward Boxer, 
C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the slue; Capt. 
Thomas Ball Clowes to be retired Rear-Admi- 
ral on the terms proposed, Ist Sept. 1846. 

March 10. Commanders Charles Fraser, 
John Powney, K.H., John Hudson, Colson 
Festing, George G. Miall, Charles Hall, God- 
frey L. Woolley, John Hills, and C. Binsted, 
to be Captains on the reserved half-pay list.— 
Lieutenants Francis Godench, Richard Ward, 
John Adamson, Richard N. Williams, T homas 
Higgins, Francis Lyon, William Hole, John 
Nicholas, A. Shillingford, and J. Sanders, to 
be Commanders on the reserved a list. 
—Commander H. D. Rogers to bion.— 
Lieutenants Thomas C. Ponsonby, W. H. Old- 
mixon, W. N. Boyce, and H. P. Dicken, to be 
Adiniralty agents in contract mail packets. 





Ecc.LesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. John Jackson, M.A. Pembroke College, 
Oxford, to the Bishopric of Lincoln. 

Rev. R. C. Coxe, to the Archdeaconry of Lin- 
disfarne, w. Eglingham V. Northumberland. 

Rey. G. H. U. Fagan (R. of Kingweston) to 
the Canonr Te Combe 3rd, in the Cathedral 
Church of Wells. 

Rev. H. Verschoyle, the Ne mag ag of the 
Cathedral Church of Christ, Dublin. 

Rev. F. J. Aldrich, Stanningfield R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J.C. Bagshaw, St. John’s, South Ade- 
laide, Australia. 

Rev. A. Baynham, Charlton V. Wilts. 

Rev. H. Bewsher, Knaresdale R. Northumb, 

Rev. C. F. Booker, Parkstone P.C. Dorset. 

Rev. —— Burnside, Muckno R. and V. dio. 
Clogher. 

Rev. J. W. Charlesworth, Heacham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. W. Church, Whatley R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Clark, Kegworth R. w. Isley-Walton 
C. Leicestershire. 

Rev. A. Codd, Hawridge R. Buck 

Rev. J. W. Consterdine, Philip PC. Chorley, 
Cheshire. 

Rev. W. Conway, St. Nicholas V. w. St. Cle- 
ment V. Rochester, Kent. 

Rev. W. Cooper, Rippingale R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. J. M. Cox, Misterton V. Somerset. 

Rev. G. De Guille, fe ae ye we R. Devon. 

ag V. Dixon, CloghernyR. archdio.Armagh. 

Rev. J. R. Dobson, tisworth R. Cambridgesh. 

Rev.J. H. Duck, Ballymacarrett P.C. dio. Down. 

Rev. T. Emerson, Allendale ¥Y. Northumb. 

Rey. A. J. Empson, Eydon R. Northamptonsh. 

Rev. E. Evans, Llangeitho R. Cardiganshire. 

Rev. C. Falloon, Ballynure R, and the Prebend 
of Kilroot, dio. Connor. 

Rev. A. T. Farrell, Tullynakill V. dio. Down. 

Rey. E. W. Fenwick, Egginton, P.C. 

Rev. H. Fitz-Gerald, Bredon R. w. Norton C. 
and Cutsden C, Worcestershire. 

Rev. J. Gibbs, Dunluce R. dio. Connor. 

Rev. W.Godfery, Martin-Hussingtree R. Worc. 

Rev.J.Goodacre, Wilby R.w. Hargham R. Norf. 

Rev. E.Griffith, Winterbourne-Gunner R. Wilts. 

Rev. E Griffiths, Copt-Oak P.C. Leicestersh. 

Rev. W. D. Hall, Lea P.C. Gloucestershire. 

Rey.C. 8. Harrison, Cottisford R. Oxfordshire. 

Rev. R. D. Hawkins, Rivenhall R. Essex. 

Rev. T. Henrey, Forest Chapel P.C. Maécles- 
field, Cheshire. 

Rev. G. B. Hill, Burton-Lazars, Welby and 
Sysonby Chapelries, Leicestershire. 

Rev. G. J. Hill, Saltford R. Somerset. 

Rey. J. R. P. Hoste, Stanhoe R. Norfolk. 

Rey. E, Houlditch, Matson V. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. G. Huntington, Clerk in Orders, Parish 
Church, Wigan, Lancashire. 

1} 


Rev.J.F. Hurt, Bilbrough R.and ee. Hetts. 
Rev. F. King, "St. Patrick P.C. Newry 

Rev. J. G. F. H. Knapp, St. John P, C. ’Portsea, 

Hants. 

Rev. W. Laycock, South Owram P.C. 

Rev. W. H. Le Marchant, Haresfield V. Glouc. 
Rev. C. S. Lock, St. Botolph P.C. Colchester. 
oe M. McKay, LL.D. Magheragal R. dio. 

nno 
a bc '. Marshall, Gringley-on-the-Hill V. 


Rev W. ” Melland, Rushton P.C. Staffordshire. 

Rev. C. Mossop, Etton R. Northamptonshire. 

Rev. H. Murphy, Magheralin R. and the Pre- 
centorship of Dromore, dio. Dromore. 

Rey. T. W. Nowell, Wapping R. Middlesex. 

Rey. M. Onslow, East Peckham R. Kent. 

Rev. H. Percy, Greystock RK. Cumberland. 

Rev. J. Prosser, Church-Minshull P.C. Chesh. 

Rev. J. 8S. Reeves, Caheragh R. dio. Cork. 

Rey. F. J. Richards, Boxley V. Kent. 

Rev. J. Richardson, Willian V. Herts. 

Rey. W. L. Rosenthall, Holy Trinity P.C. Wil- 
lenhall, Staffordshire. 

Rev. P. Rudd, Billingham V. Durham. 

~~ cds, Rugg, Ecchinswell P.C. w. Sydmonton 

Rey. J. St. John, Ballymacelligott R. and V. 
dio. Ardfert. 

Rev. E. Sandford, Elland P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rey. R. Smith, Hope R. Kent. 

Rey. A. H. Stogdon, Ovington R. Hants. 

Rey. P. W. Story, Fawsley V. Northamptonsh. 

Rey. H. Stretton, St. Mary Magdalene P.C. 
Chiswick, Middlesex. 

Rev. W. Taylor, Swinnerton R, Staffordshire. 

Rev. W. Turpin, Clara w. Kilmanaghan V. dio. 
Meath. 

Rev. W. Tylden, Stanford V. Kent. 

Rev. H. Walker, Rainford P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. J. Walton, Alverthorpe P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rey. J. Webb, Culworth R. and V. Northamp. 

Rev. R. F. Webb, Dunderrow R. dio, Cork. 

Rev. J. Wilcox, Hixon P.C. Staffordshire. 

Rey. F. Williams, Saltley P.C. Warwickshire. 

Rev. W. Young, Brackaville P.C. archdio. 
Armagh. 

Rev. H. J. G. Young, Hollesley R. Suffolk. 


To Chaplaincies. 

Rey. S. E. Bernard, to Cheltenham Hospital. 

Rey. J. B. Bunce, H.M.S. Vengeance. 

Rev. C. G. Courtenay, St. Pancras Workhouse, 
Middlesex. 

Rev. W. P. Creyke, to Lord High Commis- 
sioner of the Ionian Islands. 

Rev. C. W. Doherty, to Marquess of Ely. 

Rey. G. M. d’Arcy Irvine, LL.D. to Duke of 
Leinster. 

Rev. W. G. Tucker, Haslar Hospital. 

Rev. J. Woolley, to be one of Her Majesty’s 
Preachers at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 

To be Chaplains to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland :—Key. S. Batcher, D.D., Rev. Dr. 
McNeece, Kev. C. P. Reichel, (Professor of 
Latin, Queen’s College, Belfast.) Rev. G. Sal- 
mon, and Rey. J. H. Todd, D.D 

Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 

Rev. J. L. Balfour, mee te of the Kepier 
Grammar School, Houghton-le-Spring. 

Rey. R. B. Earle, Head-! “yg of South- 
well Collegiate Grammar School. 

Rey. C. Hardwick, Professorship of Divinity, 
Queen’s College, Birmingham. 
Rev. D. James, to be Warden of the Welsh 
Institution, Llandovery, Carmarthenshire. 
Rev. —— Paul, to be Conduct of Eton College. 
Rev.W.V. Ramsen, Head-Mastership of Frome- 
Selwood Grammar School, Somerset. 

Rev. W. R. Williams, Vice- Principal of the 
Training Institution, Carnarvonshire. 

J. Nicol, to the Professorship of Natural His- 
tory, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
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BIRTHS. 


Feb. 10. At Ardington house, Berks, the 
wife of Douglas Viney Vernon, esq. a son and 
heir.—17. At Bournemouth, the wife of Col. 
Charles Bagot, a dau.——At Hyde Park pl. 
Lady Charlotte Watson Taylor, a son.——18. 
At Clarendon Park, Lady Hervey Bathurst, a 
son.——At Rochester, the wife of Capt. G. W. 
Poulett Bingham, 64th Reg. a dau.—In 
Upper Seymour st. Lady Caroline Lister Kaye, 
a son.——19. At Bedgebury Park, Kent, Lady 
Mildred Hope, —— a dau.—20. At 
Park crescent, Mrs. Onley Savill Onley, a dau. 
——21. At Woolwich Common, Lady Louisa 
Spencer, a son.—22. At Brighton, the wife of 
S. Laing, esq. M.P. a dau.——23. At Bildes- 
ton rectory, the wife of Capt. J. Horsford 
Cockburn, R.N. adau.——At the Manor house, 
Holt, Wilts, the wife of John Neeld, esq. M.P. 
ason.——27. At Hazelby, Lady Louisa Howard, 
a son.——At Hereford, the wife of the Rev. W. 
P. Musgrave, M.A. Canon Residentiary, a dau. 
——At Weymouth, the wife of Sir William 
Thomas, bart. a son.——At Sulham, Berks, the 
wife of the Rev. H. M. Northcote, a son.—— 
At Stafford, the wife of Capt. Fulford, a dau. 
——In Upper Grosvenor st. the wife of Henry 
Hippesley, esq. of Lamborne pl. Berks, a dau. 

ately. At Orton Longueville, Hunts, the 
C’tess of Aboyne, a son.——At Plas Hotel, 
Carmarth. the wife of Col. Trafford, a dau. 

March 3. At the house of her father, Samuel 
Gurney, esq. of Upton, the wife of Henry Ford 
Barclay, esq. of Leytonstone, a dau.——At 
Cavendish sq. the Viscountess Stopford, a son. 
——+4. At Hope hall, the Viscountess Neville, 
a son.——At Bramham house, Yorkshire, Mrs. 
T. H. Preston, a dau. 5. In Hyde Park sq. 
the wife of Edward Leigh Kindersley, esq. a 
dau.—6. In Eaton-sq. Lady Gilbert Kennedy, 
a dau.——At Haldon house, Devon, the wife of 
Lawrence Palk, esq. a dau.——7. At Plas Llan- 
fair, Anglesey, the wife of Capt. Iremonger, a 
dau.——At Monk Fryston hall, near Ferry- 
bridge, the wife of Benjamin Hemsworth, esq. 
a dau.——8. At Bilborough hall, Yorksh. Mrs. 
Childers Thompson, a son.—-9. At Stafford 
house, the Duchess of Argyll, a son.——10. At 
Curzon st. London, Lady Guernsey, a dau.—— 
11. At Tyndall park, Kent, the wife of F. Col- 
ville Hyde, esq. a son and heir.——12. At 
Hursley park, the wife of Sir William Heath- 
cote, bart. a dau.——1n Charterhouse, the wife 
of the Rev. Dr. Saunders, a son.——13. At 
Nottington, Dorset, the wife of Charles W. 
Gordon, esq. of Wincombe Park, Wilts, a son. 
—— At Cambridge terrace, Hyde Park, the wife 
of C. Beville Dryden, esq. a son.——l4. At 
Corby Castle, the wife of Philip Henry Howard, 
esq. a son and heir.——15. At the Giltons, 
Pembrokeshire, the wife of Richard Ilbert Phil- 
lips, esq. a son.——16. At Edinburgh, the wife 
of James Cathcart, esq. a son.——At Windmill 
hill, Sussex, the wife of Herbert Mascall Cur- 
teis, esq. a dau.——At Tilney st. the Viscountess 
Newark, a dau.——At Chiswick, the wife of 
Mr. William Thrale Sich, a dau.——17. At Ard- 
glass, Ireland, the wife of Ernest Thellusson, 
esq. a dau.——18. At the Vicarage, Colerne, 
Wilts, the wife of the Rev. Gilbert Heathcote, 
a dau.—— 19. At Burlington house, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Cavendish, a dau.—At Chester st. Gros- 
venor place, the wife of Capt. Douglas Galton, 
R.E. a dau.——At Exton Park, Rutland, the 
Hon. Mrs. Henry Noel, a dau. 











MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 15, 1852. At Dunedin, Otago, New 
Zealand, Henry, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Henry Jeffreys, Archdeacon of Bombay, to 
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Ellen-Penelope, eldest dau. of W. H. Valpy, 
esq. late of the H.E.I.C. Civil Serv. Also, 

Sept. 22, 1852, at the same place, James 
Fulton, esq. to Catherine-Henrietta-Elliott, 
third dau.; and at the same time, William 
Mackworth, esq. to Suliet-Anna-Owen, young- 
est dau. of W. H. Valpy, esq.—At Hobart 
Town, George Henry Courtenay, esq. third son 
of the late Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, to 
Laura, youngest dau. of the late David Sa- 
muda, esq. 

Dec. 27. At Hoorashearpore, James Thomp- 
son, esq. 58th Bengal N.I. eldest son of the late 
James Thompson, esq. Moresdale hall, West- 
moreland, to Maria, second dau. of Samuel 
Cardozo, esq. late of Redruth, Cornwall.—— 
At Calcutta, John Vans Agnew, son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Patrick Vans Agnew, C.B. to Fanny, 
youngest dau. of the late Col. R. Boycott 
Jenkins. 

Jan, 3. At Bombay, Robert W. Lodwick, 
esq. Bombay C. Serv. son of Major-Gen. Lod- 
wick, to Eliza-Freer, youngest dau. of the late 
Charles Henry Clay, esq. of Madras. 

5. At Bombay, John Elwin Betham, esq. 
son of the late Capt. John Betham, I.N. to 
Sibylla-Harriette, second dau. of Mr. Edward 
Edwards, of Westerfield hall. 

6. At Madras, Edward D’Arcy Evezard, 
esq. son of the Rev. George Evezard, St. Mary- 
lebone, to Maria-Juliana, dau. of the late Thos. 
Haviland Burke, esq. and grand-niece of the 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 

7. At Gildeskaal, province of Nordland, 
Norway, Spencer Charrington, esq. youngest 
son of the late Nicholas Charrington, esq. of 
Mile-End, to Alethe-Charlotte-Pauline, only 
dau. of the late Rev. J. G. Calmeyer, provost 
of Hammerfest. 

_11. _ At Bedford, the Rev. Charles Wil- 
liam Jones, M.A. to Barbara-Rose, youngest 
dau. of Robert Weale, esq. one of the In- 
spectors of Poor Laws.——At Wandsworth, 
John Mews, ~ of the Terrace, Blackheath, 
to Ellen, eldest dau. of Thomas Langton, esq. 
of West Hill, Wandsworth. —— At Worth, 
Sussex, Edward Ingpen, esq. of Camden Town, 
to Louisa, eldest dau. of the late Francis 
Hornby, esq.——At Surrey Chapel, the Rev. 
George Rose, of Bermondsey, Surrey, to Maria- 
Murray, third surviving dau. of the late David 
Smith, esq. of Rotherhithe, Surrey.——At 
Storrington, Sussex, the Rev. H. H. Hamilton, 
to Mary-Jane-Ellen, youngest dau. of the late 
Francis David Mudd, esq. surgeon, Gedding, 
Suffolk. 

12. At Brenchley, Kent, Samuel Sumner 
Dyer, esq. of Ringwood, Hampshire, to Emma, 
eldest dau. of Jonathan Monckton, esq.——At 
Wellington, Somerset, the Rev. Joseph Wallis, 
Curate of Margate, to Albina, third dau. of Wil- 
liam Elworthy, esq. 

13. At Plymouth, James Duncan, esq. 58th 
Regt. to Fanny-Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Major H.J. Close, 9th Lancers.——At St. Peter’s 
Eaton sq. Dr. Martin L. Hirschfeld, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Mr. Hawksworth, of Sloane st. 
——At St. James’s Piccadilly, Peche Hart Dyke, 
esq. Comm. R.N. son of the late Sir Percival 
Hart Dyke, Bart. of Lullingstone Castle, Kent, 
to Annette-Augusta, youngest dau. of the late 
Frederick Richard Coore, esq. of Devonshire - 
——At Allesley, Warwicksh. Charles W. Goode, 
esq. B.A. Brasenose coll. Oxford, and of Norton 
hall, Glouc. to Helen, dau. of John Ratliff, esq. 
—At East Teignmouth, the Rev. Jas. Hunter 
Gandy, Vicar of Old Cleave, Som. to Marian- 
Jane, only dau. of the late Rev. J.T. Robinson, 
formerly Rector of St. Andrew’s Holborn. 

15. At St. James’s Westbourne terr. Capt. 
Louis Symonds Tindal, R.N. eldest son of the 
late Right Hon. Sir Nicolas oo gee Tindal, 
to Henrietta-Maria-O’ Donel W 
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Bishop-Culpeper, esq. late Capt. 14th Light 


agoons. 

i At Clifton, William /Zenderson, esq. to 
Hester-Jane, widow of John Home, esq. late 
of Madras, East Indies. 

18. At St. John’s Paddington, Thomas Bar- 
rett-Lennard, jun. esq. eldest son of Thomas 
Barrett-Lennard, esq. and grandson of Sir 
Thomas Barrett-Lennard, Bart: to Emma, dau. 
of the Rev. Sir John Page Wood, Bart.——At 
Lincoln, the Rev. Charles Wing, Rector of 
Staunton, Notts, to Elizabeth-Sarah, eldest dau. 
of the late Rey. William Job Charlton Staun- 
ton, of Staunton hall, Notts.——At Manchester, 
Francis Jeffrey Bell, esq. of Calcutta, son of the 
late George Joseph Bell, esq. Professor of the 
Law of Scotland in the Universityof Edinburgh, 
to Barbara-Ann, eldest dau. of the late William 
Dalrymple Shaw, esq. Calcutta.——At Claines, 
Oliver Mason, esq. of Reginald’s Tower, Great 
Malvern, to Emma-Susannah, second dau. of 
the late John Hyde, esq. of Worcester.——At 
Calcutta, Thomas Hardwicke Cowie, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to Mar- 
garet-Baillie, eldest dau. of Duncan Stewart, 
esq. M.D. Presidency Surgeon. 

19. At Kidderminster, Thomas Aston Wal- 
dron, esq. of Bellbroughton house, Worc. to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Thomas Bradley, esq. 
——At Dublin, the Rev. Adam Boyd, Vicar of 
Ogonnilloe, Clare, to Anna-Wilkinson, eldest 
dau. of the late John Hornidge, esq. of Cumber 
house, King’s county.——At Ripon, the Rev. 
John Stedman, B.A. only son of the Rev. Dr. 
Stedman, of Bath, to Charlotte, eldest dau. of 
H. Janson, esq. East York Militia. 

20. At Bathwick, Robert-Bacon, eldest son 
of the Rev. Robert Longe, Vicar of Coddenham, 
and Rural Dean, to Caroline-Elizabeth, only 
dau. of the late Rev. C. J. Orman, Perp. Curate 
of Shouldham, Norfolk.——At Gulval, Corn- 
wall, the Rev. Thomas Glynn Grylls, son of 
the late Rev. Thomas Grylls, of Cardynham, 
to Henrietta, dau. of Charles Campbell, esq. 
Canada.——At St. John’s Oxford sq. the Rev. 
Arthur Fullerton, of Thribergh rectory, York- 
shire, to Augusta, second surviving dau. of the 
late Thomas Dixon, esq. of Bedford-row, soli- 
citor.——At St. John’s Notting hill, the Rev. 
William Holdsworth, M.A. Incumbent of Not- 
ting hill, to the Hon. Augusta-Matilda Irby, 
sister to Lord Boston.——At Whittlesea, the 
Rev. William Richard Scott, Curate of Chisle- 
hurst, Kent, to Helen-Medley, second dau. of 
the late Rev. R. H. Sinclair, Vicar of Cashel. 
——aAt Claines, Worcester, Capt. Charles Henry 
Morse, Bombay Army,eldest son of Lieut.-Gen, 
Morse, of Troston hall, Suffolk, to Mary- 
Martha, youngest dau. of Major Baker, Wor- 
cester.——At St.George’s Hanover sy. William- 
James, eldest son of James Beadel, esq. of 
Broomfield lodge, Essex, to Elizabeth-Apol- 
lonia, dau. of J. B. Jarman, esq. of Datchet. 
——At Walcot, Bath, the Rev. John Acland 
James, Fellow of King’s coll. Cambridge, only 
son of the late Dr. James, Bishop of Calcutta, 
to Clarissa-Catherine, eldest dau. of the Baron 
De Hochepied Larpent, Bath.——At Wark, 
Richard Bolton, esq. of Castle Ring, Louth, to 
Mary-Sophia- Ward, dau. of the Rev. Cornelius 
Marshall, Rector of Faughart, Ireland. 

21. At Tonbridge, Arthur-Charles, son of the 
Rev. William Ramsden, Rector of Ashurst, 
Kent, to Frances-Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
John Deacon, esq. of Mabledon. 

22. At Leghorn, Henry Drummond Wolf, 
esq. Attaché to her Majesty’s Legation in Tus- 
cany, only son of the Kev. Dr. and Lady Geor- 
giana Wolff, of the Boners, Som. to Adeline, 
only dau. of the late Walter Sholto Douglas, 
esq.——At All Saints’ St. John’s wood, Charles 
Miller, esq. of Croydon, to Cornelia-Elizabeth, 
second dau. of William Chalmers, esq. M.D. 
late H.E.1.C.8. 


Marriages. 
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25. At Rettendon, the Rev. 8S. W. Waud, 
Rector of Rettendon, Essex, to Louisa, eldest 
dau. of J. Meeson, esq. of Battlesbridge. 
——At Hauxwell, the Rev. Frederick William 
Mann, second son of Lieut.-Col. Mann, late 
Royal Staff Corps, of De Beauvoir, Guernsey, 
to Eleanor-Mary, second dau. ofthe Rev. M. J. 
Pattison, Rector of Hauxwell.——At Chelten- 
ham, the Rev. Géorge Shaw Munn, of Temple 
Laugherne, Worc. to Mary-Anne, widow of W. 
Conolly Watson, esq. Bronsil, Heref.——At 
Eccles, Arthur-Henry, third son of Sir Ben- 
jamin Heywood, Bart. of Claremont, to Alice, 
eldest dau. of William Langton, esq. of the 
Rookery, near Manchester. 

26. At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. R. B. Painter, 
esq. M.D. of Pimlico, to Marianne, eldest dau. 
of the late William Warrington, esq. of the 
Strand.— At St. Pancras, Dr. David Scott, of 
Camden sq. to Catherine, surviving dau. of 
Mr. Alexander Wylie, Stanhope terrace, Re- 
gent’s park.——At St. James’s, New Road, the 
Rev. Edward Rogers Pitman, of Marlborough 
college, to Sophia, third dau. of William Inge- 
low, esq. of Cumming street.——At Myddelton 
lodge, Yorkshire, George Manley, esq. to Char- 
lotte, dau. of Peter Middelton, esq. of Stockeld 
park, and Myddelton lodge.——At Dorking, 
John-William, son of William Roper, esq. of 
Bayham, Frant, Sussex, to Mary-Katharine 
Chaldecott, of Cotmandene, Dorking, only dau. 
of the late J. G. Chaldecott, esq. of Leyton, 
Essex.——At Douglas, Isle of Man, Capt. W. H. 
Stone, 44th Regt. M.N.1. to Lucy-Bond, third 
= of the late Capt. Arscott, R.N. of Chud- 
leigh. 

27. At Ongar, Albert Beetham, esq. of New 
Zealand, elder son of Albert William Beetham, 
esq. of Gray’s inn, and of Boldre, Hants, bar- 
rister-at-law, F.R.S., to Augusta - Bridget, 
younger dau. of William Coe, esq. of Ongar, 
Essex.—At St. George’s Hanover sq. Charles 
Henry Hotchkys, esq.of Clevedon house, Devon, 
to Gertrude-Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Gres- 
ham, esq. late of Cheltenham, and of Barnb 
Dun, Yorkshire.——At Dublin, John-Howard, 
youngest son of the late John Howard Kyan, 
esq. of Bailymurtagh, co. Wicklow, to Mary- 
Frances, youngest dau. of the late John Cant- 
well, esq¢.——At Monkstown, co. Cork, Lucius 
ren Spooner, esq. second son of the Ven. 
Archdeacon Spooner, to Margaret-Skottowe, 
second dau. of R. N. Parker, esq. Passage West, 
co. of Cork.—At Belmaduthy house, Ross- 
shire, Major James Wardlaw, third son of the 
late Lient.-Gen. and the Hon. Mrs. Wardlaw, 
to Jane, only dau. of the late Sir Colin Mac- 
kenzie, Bart. of Kilcoy————At Halifax, 
Henry, second son of W. Eccles, esq. M.P. of 
Spring Mount, Blackburn, to Mary-Jane, eldest 
dau. of G. Whiteley, esq. of Mayfield house, 
Halifax.——At Stoke Damerel, Devonport, 
Alexander Meadows Rendel, esq. C.E. eldest 
son of James Meadows Rendel, esq. C.E. to 
Eliza, eldest dau. of the late Capt. William 
Hobson, R.N. Governor of New Zealand.—-— 
At Plymouth, the Rev. Edward G. Hunt, M.A. 
Curate of Churston Ferrers, to Elizabeth, only 
dau. of Herbert J. H. Jones, esq. Comm. R.N. 
——At Lewes, Joseph Ewart, esq.of Manches- 
ter, to Cordelia, youngest dau. of George Moli- 
neux, esq. of Lewes.——At Benson, Oxfordsh. 
N.C. Corsellis, esq. to Mary-Stevens, youngest 
sister of the late Thomas Powell, esq——At 
Her Majesty’s Legation, Washington, William 
Webb Follett Synge, esq. Attaché to the Lega- 
tion, to Henrietta-Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late Col. Wainwright, of the N.S. Marine Corps. 

28, At Edinburgh, the Rev. R. H. Stevenson 
of St. George’s, Edinburgh, to Frances, second 
dau.; and at the same time, William James 
Paton, esq. of Liverpool youngest son of the 
late James Paton, esq. of Crailing, Roxburgh- 
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shire, to Harriet, third dau. of the late Robert 
Cadell, esq. of Ratho. 

29. At St. George’s Hanover sq. D’Monte, 
third son of the late George Arbuthnot, esq. of 
Elderslie, Surrey, to Esther-Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Sir William Murray, Bart. 
of Hillhead and Claremont, N.B. 

31. At St. James’s Piccadilly, Frederick 
George Harcourt, esq. of Addlestone, Surrey, 
to Frances-Elizabeth-Josephine, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. William Hickey, Rector of Mul- 
rankin, Ireland. 

Lately. At St. George’s Bloomsbury, the 
Viscount Malden, to Emma, youngest dau. of 
the late and sister of the present Sir Henry 
Meux, Bart. M.P. of Theobald’s park, Herts. 
—James J. Lonsdale, esq. Recorder of Folke- 
stone, to Jessica-Matilda, dau. of the late 
Samuel James Arnold, esy. and widow of the 
late Dr. Herbert Mayo, F.R.S. 

Feb.1. At Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, John 
Nicholson, esq. Lieut.77th Regt. of Foot, second 
son of the late John Nicholson, esq. of Brigg, 
Lincolnshire, to Hannah-Catherine, dau. of 
Charles Lindley, esq. of Westfield house, Mans- 
field.—_—At West Drayton, Middlesex, the Rev. 
John Lowder Kay, M.A. third son of the late 
William Kay, esq. of Grove house, near Liver- 
pool, to Anne, eldest dau. of Henry Lamb, esq. 
of Salisbury sq. London.—At St. Martin’s- 
in-the-fields, the Rev. John Denman, M.A. 
Incumbent of Knottingley, Yorkshire, to Anna, 
dau. of Charles Woodcock, esq. of Coventry. 
——At Exeter, Lindsay Bowring Lawford, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, to Susan- 
Parr-Sarti, third dau. of the late William Parr 
Pope, esq. of Exeter-——At Southam, the Rev. 
William Spraggett, Curate of Bickenhill, to 
Catherine-Wright, third dau. of T. W. Oldham, 
esq.——At Eglwysilan, W. Humphreys, esq. of 
Garth hall, Glam. to Elizabeth-Jane, only dau. 
of the late George Williams, esq. of Hendre- 
denny. 

2. At Lyndhurst, the Rev. Paulet Mildmay 
Compton, Rector of Mapperton, Dorsetshire, 
son of H. C. Compton, esq. M.P. for South 
Hants, to Mary-Catherine, youngest dau. of 
the late Henry Weyland Powell, esq. of Fox- 
lease park, Hants. 

5. At St. Pancras, the Rev. Robert H. 
Atherton, B.A. Incumbent of Ivybridge, Devon, 
to Charlotte-Mary, dau. of the late Jacob Wm. 
Robins, esq. of Euston place, Euston square. 

8. At Chatham, Horatio Nelson Dickson, 
esq. of Halifax, Nova Scotia, to Emma-Jane, 
youngest dau. of Lieut. John Wise, R.N. of 
H.M. Dockyard, Chatham. 

10. At St. Mary’s, Brompton, Capt. H. 
Wilson, of Hereford sq. formerly of the Ist 
Dragoon Guards and 13th Light Dragoons, to 
Catherine-Jane, only child of Capt. Join Cook, 
of the Royal Westminster and Middlesex Light 
Infantry, and great granddau. of Henry llth 
Baron Teynham. —— At Freystrop, Pemb. 
Peregrine Lort Phillips, esq. late Capt. in the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, of East Hook, Pemb. 
to Annah-Jane, only dau. of the late John 
Davis, esq. of Mullock.—At Warminster, 
Wm. H. Harris, esq. H.E.1.C.S. to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Thos. Reddop, esq. of Boreham 
house, near Warminster, Wilts. 

ll. At Nantewnlle, Cardiganshire, the Rev. 
Evan Evans, Rector of Llangeitho, to the only 
dau. of E, Evans, esq. of Havod, Nantewnlle. 

12. At St. James’s Church, Hyde Park gar- 
dens, J. K. Jordan, esq. grandson of the late 
Hon. Jacob Jordan, to Anne-Maria, dau. of 
the late A, J. Guitard, esq.——At St. Dunstan’s, 
Stepney, Richard-Isaac, fourth son of Samuel 
Strong, esq. of Woking, Surrey, to Elizabeth- 
Jane, eldest dau. of Mr. George Wells, solici- 
tor, of Commercial road East. 
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14. At Paddington, William John MacCarthy, 
esq. to Elizabeth-Geraldine, widow of Edward 
Vernon Schalch, esq. of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Civil Service. ——At Limerick, John 
Jervis Palmer, esq. Comm. R.N. eldest son of 
the late Captain Edmund Palmer, R.N., C.B., 
to Henrietta-Fitzgerald,youngest dau. of James 
Bannatyne, esq. ae 

15. At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, William 
Tomline, esy. late Captain in the 10th Hussars, 
(grandson of the late Bishop of Winchester), to 
the Hon. Fanny Gage, youngest dau. of Vis- 
count Gage.——At South Witham, the Rev. 
Ralph William Lionel Tollemache, eldest son of 
the Hon. and Rev. Hugh Francis Tollemache, 
to his cousin Caroline, only dau. of the late 
Hon. Felix Thomas Tollemache, of Tongswood, 
Kent, and niece of the Earl of Desart.——At 
Iddesleigh, Cholmeley Morris, esq. second son 
of the late W. C. Morris, esq. of Fishleigh, to 
Caroline second dau. of Hugh Mallet, esq. of 
Ash.——At Norwich, John L. Cufande, esq. of 
Great Yarmouth, to Marianne, eldest dau. of 
the late Thomas Clarke, esq. of Acle, Norfolk. 
——At Compton, William-Way, eldest son of 
John Stone, esq. the Prebendal, Thame, Oxon, 
to Edith-Lucy, fourth and youngest dau. of 
the late Rey. William Fletcher, Vicar of Har- 
well, and domestic chaplain to his Grace the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos.——At 
Christ Church, Marylebone, Walter Justice, 
esq. of Bernard st. Russell sq. to Eliza, eldest 
dau. of the late Charles Clarke, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, and St. John’s-wood.——At 
Llanelly, the Rev. John Raymond, B.A. of 
Dowlais, Gloucestershire, to Miss Meyler, of 
Milford. 

16. At Norwood, John Calver Brook, esq. of 
Diss, Norfolk, to Selina, only dau. of the late 
J. E. Turnley, esq. of Brixton.——At Graves- 
end, H.-James-Burgess, son of Lieut. L. E. 
Duval (late of the Madras Army), to Mary- 
Ann, second dau. of William Robert West, esq. 
late of the Bank of England.——At Upton 
Bishop, Herefordshire, James Edward Norris, 
of West house, Halifax, esq. to Sarah-Anne, 
only child of John Ormerod, of Gayton hall, 
Herefordshire, | : 

17. At Chippenham, John-Richard, eldest 
son of John Ravenhill, esq. of Ashton house, 
near Heytesbury, to Fanny, ony 3 dau. of 
Thomas Pike Pocock, esq. of Pew hill house, 
Chippenham.——At St. Thomas’s, Stamford 
Hill, the Rev. Henry H. Methuen, to Frances, 
widow of the Rev. Henry Wyndham Jones, 
late rector of Loughor, Glamorganshire.——At 
Clifton, William Henderson, esq. to Hester- 
Jane, widow of John Howe, esq. late of Madras. 
——At Trinity Church, Marylebone, William- 
Hammond, only son of J. Reynolds Solly, esq. 
of Serge Hill, Hertfordshire, and Manchester 
sq. to Catherine-Elizabeth, eldest surviving 
dau. of Lieut.-Geneial Sir Henry Goldfinch, 
K.C.B. of Upper Wimpole st.——At Hackney, 
Henry Dacomb, esq. second son of the late 
William Dacomb, esq. of Walthamstow, to 
Mary-Ann- Whitby, third dau. of the late Geo. 
Archdail Low, esq. of Trinity lane, Upper 
Thames st. London.—At Shrewsbury, Wil- 
liam H. Gray, esq. of Bombay, to Gertrude- 
Marianne, younger dau. of the late Thomas 
Duiward, esq. M.D. of Shrewsbury.—— At 
Barking, Essex, Henry Briscoe, esq. M.D, 
Royal Artillery, to Frances-Anne, only dau. of 
the late Rev. William Manley, of St. Peter’s, 
Dublin. . 

19. At St. John’s, Farnworth, Lancashire, 
the Rev. Josiah Downing, B.A. to Sarah, dau. 
of Mr. John Cain, Isle of Man.——At Camber- 
well, Surrey, Robert Day, esq. of Westerham, 
Kent, to Mary, only dau. of Thomas Walton, 
esq. of Albany house, Old Kent Road, Surrey. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Ear or Bevrast. 

Feb. 11. At Naples, in his 26th year, 
the Right Hon. Frederick Richard Chi- 
chester, Earl of Belfast, son and heir appa- 
reat of the Marquess of Donegall. 

He was born on the 25th Nov. 1827, 
and his mother (who is living) was Lady 
Harriet Anne Butler, eldest daughter of 
Richard first Earl of Glengall. His early 
education he received at Eton. From 
boyhood he evinced a taste and passion 
for literature and art, with the talents and 
application which lead to eminence in both. 
He was an ardent and successful cultivator 
of music, and at once a performer and a 
composer. The proceeds arising from his 
earliest musical compositions were devoted 
to the relief of the famine of 1846-7. He 
was President of the Classical Harmonists’ 
Society established last year in Belfast, 
and took a part in the opening concert. 
He also delivered a masterly and eloquent 
address at the conversazione of the School 
of Design. 

He was the author of a novel entitled 
‘¢ The Two Generations ;’’ and of a short 
tale called “ Wanderings of a Spirit,’ 
published in the Northern Magazine. To 
the number of that periodical for February 
1852 he contributed, under the signature 
of Campana, an article headed “ Twelfth- 
day at Cannes,” written in a strain of 
lively reminiscence and graceful sentiment. 
**Alas! (he remarked in the course of 
that paper) my chain of New Year’s Days 
is much impaired. Twice has suffering 
linked me to my bed, and prevented me 
from welcoming the new-born with aught 
but a sigh of pain. .... Itis Twelfth 
Day, and I am happy. I am recovering 
from illness and enjoy the supreme felicity 
of returning health.’’ These grateful an- 
ticipations were to be disappointed; and 
that generous young heart, which throbbed 
with the highest and the noblest impulses, 
is now for ever stilled. 

The Earl of Belfast’s recent literary 
efforts had been dedicated to the bene- 
volent object of cultivating a taste for in- 
tellectual pursuits aud pleasures amongst 
the working classes. With this view he 
brought forward a scheme, shortly before 
his departure for Italy, for the establish- 
ment of an Atheneum in Belfast, which 
should comprehend within its walls a gal- 
lery of paintings and sculpture, and rooms 
for lectures and reading. To the Working 
Men’s Association already existing in the 
town he delivered last winter a series of 
Lectures on the Poets and Poetry of the 
Nineteenth Century, since collected in a 





volume, the merit of which would have 
been acknowledged had their author moved 
in a far humbler sphere. He was pre- 
paring another course on the Literature 
of America; and had resolved to offer to 
the Association a premium for the best 
essay written by a working man. 

His health had been for some years 
declining ; and was still further shattered 
by an accident which befel him at Nice in 
December last. From Nice he proceeded 
to Genoa, which he left on the 10th of 
January, and after spending some days at 
Cannes he reached Naples ; where he very 
kindly but imprudently joined in some 
private theatricals inténded at Mr. A. Cra- 
ven’s, and at a rehearsal caught a cold, 
which after two days terminated fatally. 

The Earl of Belfast was unmarried, and 
his father the Marquess having no other 
sons the present heir presumptive to the 
peerage is his brother, the Very Rev. Lord 
Edward Chichester, Dean of Raphoe, 





Dr. Kaye, Lorp Bisnor or Linco. 

Feb. 19. Aged 70, the Right Rev. John 
Kaye, D.D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln, Chan- 
cellor of the province of Canterbury, Visi- 
tor of Balliol college, Oxford, and F.R.S. 

Dr. Kaye was born at Hammersmith 
near London, where his father, Mr. Abra- 
ham Kaye, was a linendraper in Angel-row. 
He received his early education under the 
celebrated Greek scholar Dr. Charles Bur- 
ney, at Hammersmith, and afterwards be- 
came a member of Christ’s college, Cam- 
bridge. In 1804 he took his B.A. degree, 
and obtained the highest distinctions both 
in classics and mathematics which the Uni- 
versitycan bestow. The only otherinstance 
on record in which the same person has 
won the double honour of senior wrangler 
and senior medallist is that of the present 
Baron Alderson. 

Mr. Kaye was tutor to the late Marquess 
of Bute. In 1814 he was elected Master 
of Christ’s college, whereupon he pro- 
ceeded to the degree of B.D., and in 1815 
he was created D.D. by royal mandate. 
In the same year he served the office of 
Vice-Chancellor. In 1816, on the death 
of Dr. Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, he 
succeeded him as Regius Professor of 
Divinity. It was in this last important 
position that he delivered his lectures on 
ecclesiastical history, as illustrated by the 
writings of Tertullian and Justin Martyr ; 
lectures which were subsequently pub- 
lished, and which form a valuable portion 
of theological literature. The other duties 
of his arduous office he discharged with 
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equal ability and success. His commence- 
ment speeches at the creation of Doctors 
of Divinity were always on topics of great 
interest, and expressed in the purest taste 
and in the most elegant Latinity ; one of 
them was on the subject which now en- 
gages public attention—the question of 
University reform. In 1820 Lord Liver- 
pool selected him at an unusually early 
age for the bishopric of Bristol, vacant by 
the death of Dr. Mansell, Master of Tri- 
nity. In 1827 he was advanced to the 
see of Lincoln. He resigned the master- 
ship of his college in 1830, when he was 
succeeded by Dr. Graham, the present 
Bishop of Chester. In the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity he was succeeded 
by Dr. Turton, the present Bishop of Ely. 

On leaving his college Dr. Kaye re- 
ceived from the new Master and Fellows 
asilver candelabrum, bearing the following 
inscription : 

JOANNI . KAYE. S.T.P. 

Presuli . Lincolniensi . 

Collegii . Christi . quod . per . annos . triginta 
Alumnus . Socius . Magister 
virtute . sua . ac . doctrina . illustraverat 
magistratum . deponenti 
observantiz .ergo .ac . amoris 
Collegii . Christi . Socii 
A.D. MDCCCXXX. 

Dr. Kaye’s attention was now devoted 
to the care and superintendence of his 
large diocese ; yet, in the midst of his la- 
bours, he found time to publish not only 
many admirable sermons, many important 
charges, treating of all theological ques- 
tions which successively agitated the public 
mind, but also works on a larger scale and 
of more enduring interest, such as his 
‘** Account of the Writings and Opinions 
of Clement of Alexandria.’’ To many 
treatises he never attached his name. Two 
of these are well known,—his ‘* Remarks 
on Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures,’’ and his 
‘** Reply to the Travels of an Irish Gentle- 
man.’? These smaller tracts are replete 
with learning, marked throughout by acute 
reasoning and sound interpretation, and 
enlivened by a vein of most delicate plea- 
santry, which exposes the errors and incon- 
sistencies of his opponents without ever 
deviating from the courtesy of true Chris- 
tian controversy. His last volume, a por- 
tion of which is actually in the press, is 
on “The Council of Nica, in connection 
with the Life of Athanasius.’’ 

All these works are of value to the in- 
quirer after truth, not only on account of 
their calm tone and perfect fairness, but of 
the nice precision and accuracy with which 
all the real questions at issue are touched. 
However intricate might be the subject, 
he seized at once, as with intuitive per- 
ception, the exact point on which the con- 
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troversy turned: The results of his know- 
ledge, the conclusions of his well-balanced 
mind, were always accessible. They were 
communicated too with the utmost sim- 
plicity. In public and in private alike 
there was not the slightest tinge of exag- 
geration in his language; it was all na- 
tural and unassuming. 

But the excellence of Bishop Kaye must 
not be estimated by his intellectual attain- 
ments, however rare and remarkable in 
their character and combination. His 
friends dwell on the higher worth of his 
moral qualities. They recall his piety, his 
mild virtues, his gentle manners, his meek 
and humble deportment, and that ‘‘ plea- 
santness of disposition” which the pious 
Herbert so justly deemed a great means of 
doing good. These qualities were equally 
appreciated by the high and the low. While 
the most polished found delight in the un- 
affected grace and charm of his conversa- 
tion, the poorest and most obscure who 
applied to him for aid or advice felt at 
once that they were in the presence of a 
truly good man,—one no less prompt to 
relieve than patient to listen to their 
humble tale of trouble or distress. His 
contributions to various charities were al- 
ways liberal—often munificent ; but those 
which have met the public eye form but a 
very small portion of that unceasing stream 
of quiet benevolence which flowed on in 
silence, known to few or none but the re- 
ceivers. One of his latest acts was to build 
at his sole expense the beautiful church of 
Riseholme. It was at the consecration of 
this church, at which Dr. Jenkins the 
Master of Balliol was present, that the 
Bishop alluded, in the most feeling and grate- 
fulterms, to the high compliment which had 
been paid to him by one of the most distin- 
guished collegesin the University of Oxford. 
The Master and Fellows of Balliol enjoy 
the singular privilege of electing their own 
Visitor ; and in 1848, on the death of the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, who had 
held that honourable post, they sought for 
his successor in the sister University of 
Cambridge, and elected the Bishop of 
Lincoln. In the distribution of his pa- 
tronage, if he had any fault, it is a fault 
which many in these days will willingly 
forgive, but which, it is hoped, the friends 
of the departed prelate will not willingly 
forget,—that, in his impartial and disin- 
terested anxiety to reward what he be- 
lieved to be the merits of others, he omit- 
ted the opportunity of rewarding an ex- 
emplary minister whom he most deeply 
loved, and to whose claims there was but 
one objection—that he was his own son. 

Dr. Kaye married in 1815 Eliza, eldest 
daughter of John Mortlock, esq. of Abing- 
ton Hall, Cambridgeshire. 
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In 1833 he presented to the Master and 
Fellows of Christ’s college his portrait, 
painted by R. Rothwell, R.H.A. and it 
was placed in their Combination-room. 

The funeral of the Bishop of Lincoln 
took place on the Ist of March, when his 
body was interred in the burial-ground 
attached to the new church at Riseholme. 
The service was read by his intimate friend 
Dr. Jeremie, and around the grave were 
gathered, according to the custom of olden 
times, all the members of his afflicted 
family and household, his wife, his daugh- 
ters, his son, his sons-in-law and brothers- 
in-law, his chaplain and secretaries, his 
tenants and neighbours, and his oldest 
friends, Dr. Ainslie, Master of Pembroke 
college, and others, who had come from a 
distance to pay the last mark of respect 
to his memory. 

From a statement which has been pub- 
lished by his secretary, Mr, Smith, we give 
the following particulars : 

‘“*A very brief review of the reforma- 
tions effected in this diocese during the 
last twenty-six years will, I trust, suffice 
to remove the erroneous and unjust im- 
pressions which articles in the Morning 
Chronicle are calculated to create in the 
minds of the uninformed. On the Bishop's 
accession to this diocese, in the year 1827, 
he certainly found it not in a satisfactory 
condition as to residence, pluralities, the 
state of the curacies, and discipline gene- 
rally, but, in fact, a model at that time 
with other dioceses of the old school. 
Under his supervision and gradual though 
unceasing activity during that period, and 
without offence or great hardship to any 
of his clergy, non-residence, both of in- 
cumbents and curates, has been diminished 
at least two-thirds, as the annual returns 
to the Privy Council this year, as compared 
with the year 1826, will clearly show ; to 
promote which desirable object 214 par- 
sonage-houses have by his direction been 
built, rebuilt, or made fit for residence 
under the provisions of Gilbert’s Act. 
Plurality of benefices has been prevented 
to a great extent, and confined to nearly 
contiguous parishes of smali population ; 
double services in churches have been or- 
dered and enforced where the population 
has amounted to 200 persons, and a con- 
gregation been found willing to attend 
both; and the holding of curacies has been 
confined chiefly to single, and never ex- 
tended to more than two adjacent small 
parishes, where the curate’s residence has 
been so fixed as to enable him to discharge 
the duties of both satisfactorily, in oppo- 
sition to the old system of four or five 
curacies being held by one fast-riding 
curate. 

* Bishop Kaye has also reformed the 


great evil of holding confirmations in the 
distant large towns only, and, regardless 
of his own personal convenience and cost, 
greatly and abundantly increased the places 
of confirmation in the several villages of 
his diocese, at a distance of not more than 
seven or eight miles apart, so that the per- 
formance of that sacred rite has been 
brought home to the doors, as it were, of 
the children of the present generation ; 
thus rendering it a most solemn and im- 
pressive rite, and suppressing the evils 
with which it was frequently accompanied 
previously to his accession to this diocese, 
in consequence of the great crowds of chil- 
dren which used to be assembled from a 
great distance in the market towns. 

‘* Bishop Kaye has also been the instru- 
ment of reducing this heretofore extensive 
diocese, consisting of six counties, now 
into two counties, and bringing himself 
and future bishops into residence close to 
Lincoln, in the very centre of the diocese. 

** He also revived the useful but almost 
obsolete system of rural deans, there being 
now a body of forty-one rural deans ap- 
pointed by him to make frequent visita- 
tions and report to him the state of the 
churches, parsonage-houses, and parishes, 
and conduct of the clergy in their respec- 
tive deaneries, to any defect or complaint 
in which his own attention and directions 
were immediately applied. With respect 
also to the better preparation of candidates 
for holy orders, Bishop Kaye was the first 
who insisted on the passing the voluntary 
theological examination at Cambridge by 
candidates of that university, in addition to 
the examination by himself and his chaplain 
at the time of ordination. Many of his bre- 
thren have since followed his example in 
all the above-mentioned regulations, and 
adopted his plans. I need not advert to 
his indefatigable exertions in the formation 
of schools, and in the cause of the educa- 
tion of the rising generation, nor to the 
regularity, activity, and ability with which 
his visitations were conducted, and the 
force, learning, and usefulness of his ad- 
mirable charges upon those trying and 
fatiguing occasions, for they are universally 
known to, and appreciated by, the laity as 
well as the clergy of this diocese. With 
respect to the building of new churches, 
the villages in this agricultural county are, 
generally speaking, so small, and the pa- 
rishes and parish churches so numerous 
and near to each other, that very little ne- 
cessity has existed for increasing the num- 
ber of them, excepting in some particular 
cases to which Bishop Kaye’s attention and 
assistance were most actively and munifi- 
cently afforded. I will only add, in con- 
clusion, that his conciliatory, pastoral, and 
at the same time, firm admonitions to his 
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clergy, particularly the young and inexpe- 
rienced part of them, have entirely sup- 
pressed all unseemly dissensions through- 
out this diocese, which unhappily in others 
have caused such melancholy results to 
the Established Church.” 





Dr. Broveuton, BisHor or SYDNEY. 

Feb.20. In Chester Street, Belgrave 
Square, at the house of Lady Gipps, (relict 
of Sir George Gipps, late Governor of New 
South Wales,) the Most Reverend William 
Grant Broughton, D.D. Bishop of Sydney, 
and Metropolitan of Australasia. 

He was born in Bridge Street, West- 
minster, on 22d May, 1788, and baptized 
at St. Margaret’s Church in the June fol- 
lowing, the sponsors being his grandfathers 
and the Countess of Strathmore. He was 
the eldest son of Grant Broughton, esq. 
by Phoebe-Ann, daughter of John Rum- 
ball, esq. and Susanna his wife, of Barnet, 
Herts. His father’s eldest brother, Wil- 
liam, was for many years Paymaster-Ge- 
neral at Bombay, and his younger brother 
was the late Admiral James Broughton. 

When he was about six years old his 
family removed to Barnet in Herts. where 
his boyish days and his vacations were 
passed. In January, 1797, he was entered 
as a student at the King’s School, Canter- 
bury; he was admitted to a King’s Scholar- 
ship at the following Christmas, and left 
the school on 16th December, 1804. In 
April, 1807, through the influence of the 
late Marquess of Salisbury, by whom his 
father was held in deserved esteem, he 
obtained an appointment in the East India 
House as clerk in the treasury. After a 
service in this situation of above five years, 
he relinquished it from a desire to enter 
the ministry of the Church. After spend- 
ing some months in Canterbury and pre- 
paring for the University under the direc- 
tion of his intimate friend, the Rev. H. J. 
Hutchesson, Fellow of Clare Hall, he be- 
came in October, 1814, a resident member 
of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and in 
January, 1818, took the degree of B.A. as 
sixth wrangler of that year. He proceeded 
M.A. in 1823, and B.D. and D.D. per 
saltum in 1836. He was ordained Deacon 
early in 1818,andadmitted to Priest’s orders 
during the same year. He was nominated 
to the curacy of Hartley Wespall, Hants, 
where he remained for nine years, first as 
Curate to the Hon. and Rev. Alfred Thomas 
Harris, and afterwards to the Rev. Dr. 
Keate (late Head Master of Eton), whu suc- 
ceeded Mr. Harris in that benefice. On 13th 
July, 1818, he was married in Canterbury 
Cathedral to Sarah, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. John Francis, Rector of St. Mildred’s 
in that city, Vicar of Willesborough, and 
one of the six preachers of the Cathedral, 
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by Mary his wife, daughter of John Peachy, 
esq. of Soham, Cambridgeshire. This lady, 
who was one of the most gentle and un- 
assuming of Christian matrons, discharging 
quietly and unostentatiously the duties of 
her position, so that, though mixing in the 
world, as circumstances obliged her, she 
‘* was not of the world,’’ died in Sydney, 
after a few days’ illness, on 16 September, 
1849, and, such was the estimation in which 
her virtues were held by the inhabitants of 
Sydney, that her funeral on the 20th Sept. 
(though intended to be strictly private) 
assumed a public character from the im- 
mense assemblage of persons who followed 
her remains from St. James’ Church to the 
cemetery, the train reaching more than a 
quarter of a mile in length. By her Dr. 
Broughton had a son and two daughters. 
His son died in infancy on 16 July, 1824. 
His daughters survive him, and are both 
settled in Australia. The eldest, Mary- 
Phoebe, is the wife of Wm. Boydell, esq. 
the youngest, Emily, of George Crawley, 
esq. 
After a residence of a few years at Hartley 
Wespall, Mr. Broughton was appointed 
by Dr. Tomline, Bishop of Winchester, to 
the Curacy of Farnham: and had not that 
prelate been removed by a sudden death 
while on a visit to Mr. Bankes at Corfe 
Castle, he had intended to have promoted 
Mr. Broughton to the first living in his 
gift which should become vacant, as a proof 
of his approbation of Mr. Broughton’s 
learned and elaborate answer to a work 
published under the title of Paleoromaica. 
But the vicinity of Hartley to Strathfield- 
saye had brought Mr. Broughton under 
the notice of the late Duke of Wellington, 
who nominated him, without solicitation 
on his part, to the Chaplaincy of the Tower 
of London ; and soon after offered him the 
Archdeaconry of New South Wales, then 
vacant by the resignation of Archdeacon 
Hobbs Scott. Mr. Broughton felt bound to 
take the offer into consideration, although 
he would have been contented to remain 
in his position as Chaplain to the Tower 
and Curate of Farnham. He first consulted 
his diocesan, Dr. Sumner, Bishop of Win- 
chester, as to his acceptance of the arch- 
deaconry. But, as he has himself men- 
tioned, ‘‘ it was at the holy table in Farnham 
church that he made up his determination 
to undertake the office.’ For it was there 
given him to feel that the colonists and 
aborigines of Australia needed to be fed 
with “the bread of life’? as much as the 
parishioners of Farnham. He therefore 
proceeded to Strathfieldsaye and informed 
the Duke that he considered it his duty to 
accept the archdeaconry. His Grace ob- 
served to him that in his judgment it was 
impossible to foresee the extent and im- 
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portance of the Australasian colonies, and, 
he added, ‘‘they must have a Church.’’ 
For it was the Duke’s strong opinion that 
these settlements would flourish in propor- 
tion as their groundwork was laid in the 
knowledge and practice of the duties of 
revealed religion. The Duke said to me 
(observes the Bishop in his speech as given 
in the Colonial Church Chronicle for 
February) “I don’t desire so speedy a 
determination. If in my profession, in- 
deed, a man is desired to go to-morrow 
morning to the other side of the world, 
it is better he should go to-morrow, or not 
at all.”” This was spoken with that degree 
of energy and good sense which dis- 
tinguished every word that fell from his 
lips. He desired me to remain that day 
and on my return home to take the subject 
into my serious consideration again, and 
let him have an answer within a week. 
Within a week my answer was returned, 
to be submitted to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and finally to be laid before the 
King ; and hence my connexion with the 
colonial Church. It was entirely the act 
of the Duke of Wellington. He found 
me acurate. He lived to see me a metro- 
politan.”’ 

Archdeacon Broughton accordingly sailed 
for New South Wales and engaged in the 
duties of his office, his jurisdiction ex- 
tending over the whole of Australia, Van 
Diemen’s Land, and the adjoining islands, 
He visited all the settlements in these 
latitudes connected with his archdeaconry, 
and endeavoured to excite the settlers and 
the government to the erection of churches 
and schools, giving his attention also to 
the preparation of a grammar of the lan- 
guage spoken by the aborigines, and taking 
the primary steps for their conversion to 
Christianity. In his Charge delivered 13 
Feb. 1834 he announced his -intention df 
returning to England to make known the 
religious wants of the colony, being satis- 
fied, having attentively examined and con- 
sidered all circumstances connected with 
the advancement of religion, that they were 
attempting to provide for its general exten- 
sion and establishment with utterly in- 
adequate means. ‘I cannot look on with 
tranquillity (he says) while I see such ex- 
tended and populous districts devoid of 
churches, devoid of clergymen, devoid of 
schools ; the flock of Christ scattered with- 
out a shepherd ; destitute in a word of all 
the means of Christian instruction and 
devotion ; and I should be ashamed of my 
own inactivity in the service of a Master 
who has done such great things for me if, 
believing the possibility that my interposi- 
tion in making known these wants might 
lead to their removal, I should hesitate at 
any ae exertion, or shrink from any 


personal hazard, which might be incurred 
in carrying that purpose into effect.’’ He 
accordingly returned to England, and his 
journey was not without effect. In his last 
address to his clergy before again quitting 
Sydney for England on 14th Aug. 1852, 
he observes, speaking of the mighty change 
which had taken place in the condition of 
the Church, ‘‘ With few exceptions all the 
links in this wonderful chain may be traced 
to, and connected with, the appeal which 
was made in 1834-35 to the piety of the 
churchmen of England, and on behalf of 
their brethren in Australia.’’ The first 
result of that journey was the establish- 
ment of a bishoprick in Australia, to the 
superintendence of which he was conse- 
crated on 14 Feb. 1836. The consecration 
was performed in the chapel of Lambeth 
Palace by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Dr. Howley), assisted by the Bishop of 
London (Dr. Blomfield), the Bishop of 
Winchester (Dr. Sumner), and the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol (Dr. Monk). 
The present Bishop of Quebec (Dr. G. J. 
Mountain) was consecrated at the same 
time and place, as Bishop of Montreal ; 
and the sermon on this occasion was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Molesworth, now 
Vicar of Rochdale. 

On the appointment of Dr. Broughton 
to the see of Australia, a new archdeaconry 
was formed for Van Diemen’s Land, to 
which the Bishop collated the Rev. W. 
Hutchins, one of his contemporaries at 
Pembroke Hall, and also a wrangler in the 
tripos of 1818. 

On the arrival of the Bishop in his new 
diocese he found himself involved in con- 
troversy and disputes respecting the due 
education of the people, and he strongly 
opposed the introduction of a system of 
instruction similar to that adopted for the 
National Schools of Ireland. It is impos- 
sible in a brief memoir of this kind to 
enter fully into the details of the measures 
taken by the Bishop for ensuring a Church 
education to children of the Church. 
Suffice it to say, that the measures were, 
on the whole, successful. His attention, 
however, was speedily directed to the visi- 
tation of his extensive diocese, and in the 
succeeding years, as also at later periods, 
he visited for the purposes of confirma- 
tion and ordination, New Zealand, Van 
Diemen’s Land, Norfolk Island, and Port 
Philip, as well as the settlements in the 
colony of New South Wales. Interest- 
ing accounts of his missionary tours may 
be found in the 2nd and 3rd vols. of “‘ The 
Church in the Colonies,’’ published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and in the reports of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. In 1837 the Bishop determined on 
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the erection of his cathedral, an edifice in- 
tended not merely to answer the purposes 
contemplated by their founders, but too 
seldom effectually carried out in practice 
in such establishments in England, but to 
become at the same time a parish church 
for the numerous immigrants and others 
destitute of church accommodation in 
Sydney. The corner stone was accord- 
ingly laid on 16th May by Sir Richard 
Bourke, K.C.B. the Governor. But no 
great progress was made in the work, 
owing to the distress prevalent in the 
colony, until 1846, when a new committee 
was formed, and a plan for gradually pro- 
ceeding therewith adopted. The structure 
remains still unfinished, though the work 
slowly but steadily approaches completion. 
Let us trust that it will not be suffered to 
languish at the eleventh hour. 

In 1841 Dr. George Augustus Selwyn 
was consecrated Bishop of New Zealand, 
and the Bishop of Australia was released 
from the superintendence of those islands, 
over which, although not strictly within 
the limits of his diocese, he had hitherto 
extended his supervision, visiting them at 
the end of the year 1838, holding an ordi- 
nation and two confirmations, and conse- 
crating burial- grounds at Paihia and Koro- 
rarika. The Bishop of New Zealand ar- 
rived at Sydney in 1842; and having, 
after a short sojourn, received the bene- 
diction of his more aged brother in the 
episcopate, proceeded to his new diocese. 

In 1843 the diocese of Tasmania was 
separated from the see of Australia, and 
Dr. Francis Russell Nixon consecrated 
Bishop thereof. Still the diocese of Bishop 
Broughton continued of an immense ex- 
tent, and his visitations and confirmation 
tours occupied considerable time and 
labour. Every year called forth from his 
pen charges, occasional sermons, pamph- 
lets, and pastoral addresses, many of which 
reached England, and have been circulated 
in ecclesiastical circles. In 1843 the Pope 
sent forth to Australia an archbishop of 
Sydney of his own appointment. This 
called forth a well-timed and noble protest 
from the rightful Bishop of Australia. It 
is dated on the festival of the Annuncia- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary, in the 
year of our Lord 1843, according to the 
course and reckoning of the Church of 
England, and was delivered by the Bishop, 
standing on the north side of the altar in 
the Church of St. James the Apostle, in 
the presence of several of his clergy, per- 
sonally attending and assisting at the cele- 
bration of Divine Service, at the conclusion 
of the Nicene Creed. The document is as 
follows: ‘‘In the name of God, Amen. 
We, William Grant, by Divine permission 
Bishop and Ordinary Pastor of Australia, 

Gent. Maa, Vor, XXXIX. 


do protest publicly and explicitly, on be- 
half of ourselves and our successors, 
Bishops of Australia, and on behalf of 
the clergy and all the faithful of the same 
church and diocese, and also on behalf of 
William, by Divine Providence Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Primate of all Eng- 
land and Metropolitan, and his successors, 
that the Bishop of Rome has not any right 
or authority according to the laws of God, 
and the canonical order of the Church, to 
institute any episcopal or archiepiscopal 
see or sees within the limits of the diocese 
of Australia and province of Canterbury 
aforesaid. And we do hereby publicly, 
explicitly, and deliberately protest against, 
dissent from, and contradict any and every 
act of episcopal or metropolitan authority 
done or to be done at any time or by any: 
person whatever, by virtue of any right or 
title derived from any assumed jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, pre-eminence, or au- 
thority of the said Bishop of Rome, ena- 
bling him to institute any episcopal see or 
sees within the diocese and province here- 
inbefore named.’’ 

Here it may be proper to record, as 
connected with the above protest, though 
transgressing the order of time, that on 
12th March, 1851, the Bishop presided at 
a meeting held in consequence of the papal 
aggression in England, in which the prin- 
ciples of the protest were again affirmed, 
and forwarded to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, with a letter from his Lordship, 
in which he remonstrates against aftempt- 
ing to obtain security for one part of the 
Church which the other cannot obtain, 
and expresses his apprehension that no 
real advantage would result from the par- 
tial application of a principle, which if 
good for any part must be good for all. 
For he could not but deeply feel that, 
while the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill pro- 
fesses to vindicate the status of the An- 
glican Episcopate at home, it gives no 
protection to our communion in her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions in foreign parts. Writing 
about that Bill to a friend in England, he 
observes: ‘‘ It would, I think, have had 
more effect if the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury had gone into Westminster Abbey 
and the other bishops each into their own 
cathedrals and there have delivered their 
protests, as I did, in the face of the con- 
gregations.”” Returning from this digres- 
sion we may observe that in 1848 the 
Bishoprics of Adelaide, Melbourne, and 
Newcastle, were also formed from the 
Bishopric of Australia; and Dr. Brough- 
ton having been constituted Metropolitan 
of Australasia, with the three above men- 
tioned bishops and the Bishops of New 
Zealand and Tasmania as his suffragans, 
took the title of Bishop of Sydney instead 
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of that of Bishop of Australia. It is well 
known that Miss Burdett Coutts endowed 
the Bishopric of Adelaide; but Bishop 
Broughton gave up 5007. per annum out 
of a stipend of 2000/., towards the endow- 
ment of Newcastle and Melbourne, aud 
offered to surrender another 500/. if neces- 


sary. 

In the autumn of 1850 the Bishop re- 
ceived, as metropolitan and primate of the 
Australasian Church, a visit from his 
suffragans, the Bishops of New Zealand, 
Tasmania, Melbourne, Adelaide, and New- 
castle, when, in solemn conference, their 
lordships determined to form the Austra- 
lasian Board of Missions for the conver- 
sion of the aborigines in their respective 
dioceses, and the propagation of the 
Gospel among the unconverted islanders 
of the Pacific Ocean. They also agreed 
to certain rules of practice and ecclesiasti- 
cal order, which they recommended to the 
attention of the clergy and laity under 
their jurisdiction. Among other matters 
the bishops stated in their declaration their 
opinion that “ there are many questions of 
great importance to the well-being of the 
Church in our province which cannot be 
settled without duly-constituted provincial 
and diocesan synods.” To prepare the 
way for holding such synods, and to con- 
sult with colonial bishops from other parts 
of the British dominions on the difficulties 
of the Churches in those parts, and the 
means for freeing them from unnecessary 
restrictions, was the object of the Bishop’s 
recent journey to England. “ My design ’”’ 
in projecting the journey (says his lord- 
ship in his farewell address at Sydney), 
‘was to solicit in the proper quarter the 
removal of those restrictions by which our 
Church is at present inhibited from the 
free exercise of those faculties of self- 
guidance with which she was originally 
endowed: that there might no longer 
exist any obstacle to the meeting of the 
bishop, clergy, and laity in a lawful as- 
sembly to consult and make regulations 
for the management of the affairs of the 
Church.’”’ His lordship announced his 
intention to one of his correspondents in 
England, and stated that, in consequence 
of the difficulty of obtaining a passage by 
a regular packet, because of the desertion 
of the crews, he should try to make his 
way to Ceylon, and thence in the Oriental 
steamers by the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean. But subsequently he wrote to 
the Rev. E. Hawkins, secretary to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
in the following terms :—‘‘ The course by 
which I am to proceed is first to Callao, 
thence by steamer to Panama, and finally 
by the West India Mail to London. .. . 
I wish to appear in South America as re- 
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presenting the cause of the Church of 


England. It has never in fact had any 
representatives there except the bishop 
and clergy of Guiana, who are cut off from 
intercourse with the western coast. I have 
made some ineffectual attempts to open a 
communication with any clergyman of our 
Church who may be residing and offici- 
ating in Peru, but have never been able 
to ascertain that there is any one so placed. 
Yet I know that there are numerous 
families of English there. My presence, 
therefore, will enable me to inquire, to 
administer the holy sacraments, to con- 
firm, and to preach ; and if I may, under 
God’s protection, remain there a few weeks, 
I trust that the appearance of an English 
bishop in the capital of the Incas may lead 
to consequences which the Society will 
feel an interest in hearing of.’’ 

His lordship accordingly started on his 
voyage, and arrived in England from St. 
Thomas’s, by the La Plata (known as the 
fever ship), in November last. His noble 
conduct in administering the consolations 
of religion to the dying captain and others, 
fearless of any personal harm, and how he 
remained on board after the vessel had ar- 
rived at Southampton until every invalid 
had been landed, and the dead buried by 
him, has merited the approbation of all 
who have read the accounts in the public 
papers. After the fatigue attending such 
a journey, and the fearful incidents of the 
voyage from the West Indies, his lordship 
suffered severely in health, but soon re- 
covered sufficiently to visit his venerable 
mother (now in her 94th year) in War- 
wickshire, and to spend a few days with 
other friends. At the January meeting of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, the Bishop of Sydney occupied the 
chair, supported by the Bishops of An- 
tigua and Capetown; and having, through 
the Archdeacon of Middlesex, received the 
congratulations of the society, he delivered 
an interesting address, which is given in 
the Ecclesiastical Gazette for Jan. 11, 
1853. On Friday, 21st Jan. at a meeting 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the Bishop of London presiding, 
he received an address from that venerable 
Society, which, together with his admira- 
ble reply, is inserted in the Colonial 
Church Chronicle for February, He after- 
wards delivered the first sermon at the re- 
opening of Lambeth Church, on the Ist 
of February, attended a missionary meet- 
ing at Barnet, among his relatives and the 
scenes of his early childhood, and then 
proceeded on a visit to the Bishop of Win- 
chester and his old parishioners at Farn- 
ham. On his return to town he was 
seized with an attack of bronchitis, and 
after six days’ illness expired at a quarter 
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past one o’clock on the morning of Sunday 
20th February, at the residence of Lady 
Gipps, the relict of his old friend and 
school-fellow the late Governor of New 
His last hours of consci- 
ousness were occupied in pouring forth 
pious ejaculations, and prayers, and pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture. Nearly his last 
words evinced his feelings as a missionary 
bishop. They were—‘‘ The earth shall 
be filled with the Glory of the Lord.’’ 
These words he repeated thrice. After a 
few more words expressive of humble re- 
gret that he should no longer be per- 
mitted to be an instrument of furthering 
that glory, because “ the waters of death 
had come over him,” he fell peacefully 
asleep in sure and certain hope of the re- 
surrection to eternal life through Him 
who is the Bishop and Shepherd of Souls. 

It having been resolved by the execu- 
tors, at the suggestion of the Bishop of 
London, to bury the deceased prelate near 
the spot with which he had been identified 
in younger years, the body was on Friday 
25th Feb. removed to Canterbury, and 
conveyed by torch-light to the Chapter- 
house, where it rested during the night. 
The next day it was conveyed with every 
honourable circumstance of processional 
solemnity, attended by the dignitaries and 
officials of the cathedral, the students of 
St. Augustine’s College, and nearly one 
hundred clergymen, through the cloisters 
into the Church, and interred in a vault 
in the south aisle of the nave of the 
cathedral, just below the monument of 
the late Sir George Gipps. The lesson 
was read and the prayers were offered by 
Archdeacon Harrison, the introductory 
sentences, the psalms, and the anthem of 
the burial office being chaunted, as the 
procession moved along, or became sta- 
tionary at the grave, with thrilling effect, 
by the gentlemen of the choir. The pall 
was supported by the Bishop of Quebec, 
the Ex-bishop of Bombay, the Warden of 
St. Augustine’s, the Rev. E. Hawkins, 
the Rev. Edward Coleridge, and George 
Gipps, esquire. James Broughton, esq. 
the Rev. J. P. Francis, and some other 
personal connections followed as mourners. 

The Venerable Archdeacon of Maid- 
stone, on Sunday morning, delivered a 
funeral sermon in the cathedral, which, we 
understand, will be published, as will also 
another by the Warden of St. Augustine’s 
College. 

It has been proposed by some of the 
friends of the deceased prelate to attempt 
the completion of St. Andrew’s Cathedral 
as his monument; but others incline to 
the erection of a monument in the nave of 
Canterbury Cathedral, while some wish 
for the endowment of a Broughton Scho- 
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larship for an Australian youth in St. 
Augustine’s College, as a suitable testi- 
mony to the virtues of the departed 
bishop. 

One, at least, of these projects will, we 
trust, be accomplished ; for surely it would 
not be right to allow the grave to close 
over the mortal remains of so great and 
good a man without some attempt being 
made to honour his memory. “A resi- 
dence of twenty-five years at the Anti- 
podes,’’ observes a leading journal of the 
day, “ had withdrawn him from observa- 
tion at home; but from time to time, over 
the wide waters of the Pacific, came tid- 
ings of his noble labours and exemplary 
fulfilment of the lofty functions of a 
Christian bishop. He was a man per se. 
It is no light eulogium to say, as we truly 
may, that he was primus inter pares, 
where his coadjutors were the Bishops of 
New Zealand, Tasmania, Melbourne, New- 
castle, and Adelaide. To be revered by 
such men is greatness itself, and assuredly 
Bishop Broughton was revered with no 
common devotion, and loved with no 
common love. Consecrated in 1836, he 
from the first applied himself with un- 
daunted spirit to what seemed almost a 
hopeless and dreary undertaking. Single- 
handed he set foot upon his distant dio- 
cese, the only member of the English 
episcopate on that side of the globe. 
Starting with the true idea of the Church, 
and her relation to God's purposes, in the 
redemption of mankind, he applied him- 
self to extend her borders. His proceed- 
ings were gradual, cautious, and without 
ostentation. He felt that he was laying 
the foundation of the Lord’s house, and 
that he must do it well. He must have 
known that to lay the foundation was 
nearly all he could do—that to him per- 
tained all the early difficulties, the hewing 
of wood and drawing of water—that others 
would finish what he had begun, and wit- 
ness the triumph of his work. But he 
persevered, unseen by men of mark and 
note, unpraised, and for a while unac- 
knowledged. But only for awhile; results 
have already begun to show themselves, 
and but one thing was wanting to com- 
plete the scheme he had so skilfully orga- 
nized, viz. the free right of synodal action. 
He came to England, but he lived not to 
attain the accomplishment of his designs. 
To the Divine Providence that orders the 
issues of life and death, the removal of 
such a man at such a time must be attri- 
buted with awe and submission. It is, in- 
deed, inscrutable.” 

Far and wide—first in his own diocese, 
by brethren and friends, who daily noted 
his apostolic labours and saintly walk—by 
the suffragans of his own metropolitancy 
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—by his colonial brethren everywhere, and 
by all orders of men who knew his name, 
the tidings of his death will be received 
with sorrow proportioned to his great 
worth and noble services; for he admi- 
nistered (as another writer observes) for 
more than a quarter of a century the func- 
tions of his high offices, as archdeacon, as 
bishop, as metropolitan, with an ability, 
dignity, and success, equalled, probably, 
by many, but surpassed by few, of the pre- 
lates who have adorned by their virtues 
either ancient or modern Christendom. 


Sir WatTuen WA ter, Bart. G.C.H. 

Jan. 1. In Old Cavendish-street, aged 
84, Sir Jonathan Wathen Waller, Bart. 
G.C.H. fermerly of Braywick Lodge, 
Berks, and of Pope’s Villa, Twickenham, 
Middlesex. 

He was born on the 6th Oct. 1769, the 
only son of Joshua Phipps, esq. of London, 
by Mary, only daughter and heir of John 
Allen, esq. of East Acton, Middlesex, 
whose mother was Anne, daughter of Tho- 
mas Waller, esq. and sister and coheir of 
James Waller, esq. of Farriers, near High 
Wycombe. He was educated as a surgeon, 
and for some years was eminent as an 
oculist. After his second marriage with 
the Baroness Howe in 1812, he assumed 
the name and arms of Waller only, instead 
of his own, by royal sign-manual, dated 
March 7, 1814, in order to mark his 
descent from that family through his ma- 
ternal grandmother. Le was created a 
Baronet by patent dated May 30, 1815. 

He was psa of the Bedchamber to 
King William the Fourth, who nominated 
him a Grand Cross of the Hanoverian 
Guelpbic Order in 1832. 

Sir Wathen Waller was twice married, 
first to Elizabeth-Maria, daughter of Tho- 
mas Slack, esq. of Braywick Lodge, Berk- 
shire; she died in 1809. He married 
secondly, Oct. 1, 1812, Charlotte-Sophia 
(in her own right) Baroness Howe, eldest 
daughter of the celebrated Richard Earl 
and Baron Howe, widow of the Hon. 
Penn Assheton Curzon, and mother of the 
present Earl Howe. Her Ladyship died 
on the 3rd Dec. 1835. Sir Wathen had 
issue by his first wife two sons and one 
daughter: 1. Anne-Eliza, married in 1823 
to John Jarrett, esq. of Morclands, Hants, 
and Camerton House, Somersetshire ; 2. 
Sir Thomas-Wathen, his successor ; and 
3. Ernest Adolphus Waller, esq. born in 
1807 (to whom their Royal Highnesses 
the Dukes of Cumberland and Cambridge, 
and the Princesses Sophia and Mary, 
Duchess of Gloucester, stood sponsors), 
who married in 1835 Louisa, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Wise, of Off- 
church, co. Warwick, 
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The present Baronet, who is Secretary 
of Legation at Brussels, was born in 1805, 
and married in 1836 the eldest daughter 
of the said Rev. Henry Wise. 


Lr.-Gen. Sir A. Prvxineton, K.C.B. 

Feb. 23. At Catsfield Place, Sussex, 
aged 77, Licut.-General Sir Andrew Pilk- 
ington, K.C.B., Colonel of the 20th Regt. 

Sir Andrew Pilkington, had he lived a 
few days longer, would have completed 
seventy years of service, his commission 
as Ensign in the 2nd Foot bearing date on 
the 7th of March, 1783. He served on 
board the Channel fleet in 1793-4 ; and in 
Lord Howe’s action, on the Ist of June, 
1794, received two splinter wounds, He 
was in the West Indies in the three fol- 
lowing years, and was present at the cap- 
ture of Trinidad. In 1798 he shared in 
the suppression of the Irish rebellion ; 
and in 1799 and 1805 accompanied the 
expeditions to the Helder. In his passage 
to India he was severely wounded in the 
defence of the Kent Indiaman against a 
French privateer. He returned in 1803, 
and served in Hanover under Lord Cath- 
cart. In 1807-8 he was Assistant Adju- 
tant-General at the Horse Guards. From 
1809 to 1815 he was Deputy Adjutant- 
General in Nova Scotia, during which he 
commanded several successful expeditions, 
particularly a brigade at the reduction of 
the islands in Passamaquody Bay, in 1814. 
Sir Andrew became a Lieutenant-General 
in 1841. In Nov. of that year he was ap- 
pointed to the Colonelcy of the 82d Regi- 
ment, from which he was removed in Oct. 
1850, to the 20th Regiment. He was 
nominated a Knight Commander of the 
Bath. 

He married a daughter of the Right 
Hon. Sir Vicary Gibbs. 


Lievut.-Gen. Sin W. S. Wuisu, K.C.B. 
Feb. 25. At Claridge’s Hotel, in Brook- 

street, Lieut.-General Sir William Sampson 

Whish, K.C.B. of the Bengal Artillery. 

General Whish was a son of the Rev. 
Richard Whish, Rector of West Watton, 
and Vicar of Wickford, Essex, by a daugh- 
ter of William Sandys, esq. He was born 
at Northwold in 1787. 

He entered the service of the East India 
Company as an officer in the Bengal Artil- 
lery in 1804. He was present at the sieges 
of Hatrass and Bhurtpore, and for his ser- 
vices at the latter place was made Com- 
panion of the Bath. 

He was appointed to the command of a 
division of the Indian army in 1848; and 
among the last events in his distinguished 
career were his successful siege of the fort 
of Mooltan and the check he gave to the 
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enemy at the fords of the Chenib at 
Wuzeerabad. The latter move, though 
effected against the orders given by. the 
Commander-in-Chief, doubtless saved La- 
hore, and frustrated plans which, had they 
succeeded in their commencement, might 
have shaken our empire in India. For 
these important services he received a vote 
of thanks from the Hon. East India Com- 
pany, and also from the two Houses of 
Parliament; and was promoted to the 
second class of the Order of the Bath in 
1849. On the pacification of the Punjaub 
Sir William Whish was appointed to the 
command of the Bengal division of the 
army; but, after holding this post for a 
year or two, he was driven home by ex- 
treme ill-health, and arrived in so shat- 
tered and seemingly hopeless a state, that 
his recovery, under able medical superin- 
tendence, was an event scarcely expected 
by the most sanguine of his friends. For 
some months, however, he seemed to have 
recovered all his wonted health and ac- 
tivity, with a juvenility of appearance not 
enjoyed by many of his contemporaries. 
Two or three weeks before his death some 
unpleasant symptoms alarmed him, and he 
came up from Cheltenham to place him- 
self under the care of Mr. Martin, to whom 
he was indebted for his former wonderful 
recovery. 

He married in 1809 a daughter of 
George Dixon, esq. 


Masor-GENERAL BRADSHAW, K.C. 

Jan. 10. At Brighton, aged 84, Major- 
General Lawrence Bradshaw, K.C., late of 
the 1st Life Guards, and the senior Major- 
General in the army. 

He entered the army as Ensign in the 
46th Foot on the 25th Sept. 1780 ; became 
Lieutenant in the 13th, Sept. 3, 1781; and 
Captain, April 30, 1790. Shortly after 
he proceeded to Jamaica ; and in 1793 he 
joined the expedition against St. Domingo, 
where he was engaged in various actions, 
and commanded at St. Mare’s and Tibu- 
ron, when those posts were attacked by 
the enemy. He received the majority of 
his regiment Sept. 11, 1794, and com- 
manded it in St. Domingo until the fol- 
lowing year, when he returned to England. 
On the Ist Sept. 1795, he succeeded to 
the Lieut.-Colonelcy. 

Lieut.-Colonel Bradshaw served in Ire- 
land during the rebellion. In 1800 he 
embarked in the expedition for Ferrol, 
and afterwards proceeded to Gibraltar, 
where the troops joined the army under 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, and sailed to 
Cadiz. The 13th landed in Egypt on the 
8th March, 1801, and was engaged in the 
actions of the 15th and 21st of that month; 
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and Colonel Bradshaw remained in Egypt 
until ordered home on account of ill health. 

On the 2d Feb. 1803 he was appointed 
Major and Lieut.-Colonel of the Ist Life 
Guards; and on the 25th Sept. 1803 a 
Colonel by brevet. 

In 1806 he was appointed one of the 
Commissioners of Military Inquiry, of 
which he continued a member until its 
termination in 1812. He then obtained 
permission to dispose of his commission 
in the Guards, retaining his rank of Major- 
General in the army, to which he had been 
advanced on the 25th July, 1810. He 
received the gold medal for Egypt, and 
the silver war medal with one clasp. 

General Bradshaw’s only son is Com- 
mander Robert Augustus Bradshaw, R.N. 
His eldest daughter, Maria, was married in 
1835 to Oswald Mosley, esq. son and heir 
apparent of Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. 


Masor-Genera ALLAN, C.B. 

Feb.17. At Cheltenham, Major-General 
James Allan, C.B., Colonel of the 50th 
regiment. 

He entered the army as Ensign in Capt. 
Cockle’s Independent company on the 
31st Dec. 1794, and became Lieutenant 
by purchase in the 94th Foot on the 18th 
March following. He was employed at 
Gibraltar and the Cape from 1795 to the 
end of 1798; and in 1799 in the Mysore 
campaign, where he was present in the 
battle of Mallivelly on the 26th March, 
the battle of Stockadee on the 26th and 
27th April, and in the storming of Seringa- 
patam on the 4th May. He obtained a 
company on the 10th Sept. 1799, and in 
the same year was appointed Adjutant to 
his corps. In 1800 he commanded five 
companies at Vellore ; and in May 1801 
he was employed in command of flank 
companies for the reduction of Tranque- 
bar. He proceeded second in command 
for the protection of the Tanjore country 
during the Southern Polygar war, where 
he joined Colonel Agnew’s army, remained 
during that campaign, and proceeded to 
England on sick certificate in 1803. In 
1805 he was employed at the reduction of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and was present 
at the battle of Bleuberg. 

On the 20th July, 1809, he attained the 
rank of Major. He served in the Penin- 
sula, and received a medal for the battle of 
Toulouse. He attained the brevet rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel June 4, 1814. At the dis- 
bandment of the 94th Foot in 1818 he was 
placed on half pay. 

On the 20th March, 1828, he was made 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 57th Foot. He 
attained the rank of Colonel in the army 
Jan. 10, 1837, and that of Major-General 
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Nov. 9, 1846. He was appointed to the 
command of the 50th regiment on the... 
1852. 


Rear-Apom. C. J. Ausren, C.B. 

Oct. 8. At Prome, of cholera, aged 73, 
Rear-Admiral Charles John Austen, C.B. 
Naval Commander-in-Chief of the East 
India station. 

This officer was the fifth and youngest 
son of the Rev. George Austen, Rector 
of Steventon, Hampshire, by Cassandra, 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Leigh, Rector 
of Harpsden in Oxfordshire. His second 
brother, who assumed the name of Knight, 
is the subject of an article in the Obituary 
of our Magazine for February, p. 201; and 
his fourth brother, Sir Francis William 
Austen, K.C.B. is now an Admiral of 
the White. 

He entered the Royal Naval Academy 
in July 1791, and embarked in Sept. 1794, 
as a midshipman on board the Deedalus 
32, Capt. Thomas Williams, whom he fol- 
lowed into the Unicorn 32, and Endymion 
44, Inthe former he was present at the 
capture of the Dutch brig-of-war Comet, 
of 18 guns, the French frigate Tribune of 
44, and the troop-ship La Ville de 1’Orient. 
For his conduct in the Endymion, in 
driving into Helvoetsluys the Dutch line 
of battle ship Brutus, he was promoted to 
a Lieutenancy Dec. 13, 1797, in the 
Scorpion 16. After assisting at the cap- 
ture of the Courier Dutch brig, he removed 
in Dec. 1798, to the Tamar frigate, in 
which he came into frequent contact with 
the enemy’s gun-boats off Algesiras, and 
assisted in capturing several privateers. 
On the occasion, particularly, of the cap- 
ture of the Scipio of 18 guns and 140 
men, which surrendered during a heavy 
gale, he very intrepidly put off in a boat 
with only four men, and, having boarded 
the vessel, succeeded in retaining pos- 
session of her until the following day. 

In April 1803 he again joined the En- 
dymion, and continued to serve in her as 
First Lieutenant, until promoted, on the 
recommendation of his Captain the Hon. 
Charles Paget, for his conduct at the cap- 
ture of three men of war and two pri- 
vateers, to the command of the Indian 
sloop, on the 10th Oct. 1804. After 
serving for more than five years on the 
North American station, he was posted on 
the 10th of May, 1810, into the Swift- 
sure 74, Sir J. B. Warren’s flag-ship, 
from which he removed, in the following 
September, to the Cleopatra 32. From 
Nov. 1811 to Sept. 1814, he was Captain 
of the Namur 74, the flag-ship of Sir 
Thomas Williams at the Nore. He was 
next appointed to the Phoenix 36, and 
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proceeded to the Mediterranean, where, 
on the renewal of hostilities consequent 
upon Bonaparte’s escape from Elba, he 
was sent, with the .Undaunted 38 and 
Garland 22 under his orders, in pursuit of 
a Neapolitan squadron, supposed to be in 
the Adriatic. After the surrender of 
Naples he was engaged in the blockade of 
Brindisi. He was next despatched by 
Lord Exmouth in search of a French 
squadron ; but, the cessation of hostilities 
supervening, he turned his attention to the 
suppression of piracy in the Archipelago, 
which he completely effected by the cap- 
ture of two pirate vessels in the port of 
Pavos. On the 20th Feb. 1816, the 
Phoenix, through the ignorance of her 
pilots, was wrecked during a hurricane 
near Smyrna. 

On the 2nd June, 1826, Captain Austen 
was appointed to the Aurora 46, and pro- 
ceeded as second in command to the 
Jamaica station, where his exertions in 
crushing the slave trade were attended 
with much success. That frigate was paid 
off in Dec. 1828, having lost not a single 
man by sickness or otherwise during the 
two years and a half of Captain Austen’s 
command. He was immediately nomi- 
nated by Sir Edw. Griffith Colpoys to 
be his flag-Captain in the Winchester 52, 
on the North American and West India 
station, where he remained until obliged 
to invalid, from the effects of a severe ac- 
cident in Dec. 1830. 

On the 14th April, 1838, Capt. Austen 
was appointed to the Bellerophon 80, and 
returned to the Mediterranean, where his 
exertions at the bombardment of Acre, 
Nov. 3, 1840, procured him the Com- 
panionship of the Bath ; and on the 28th 
Aug. 1840, the good-service pension was 
awarded to him. The Bellerophon was 
paid off in June 1841. 

Captain Austen was advanced to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral Nov. 9, 1846. He 
was appointed Commander-in-chief in the 
East Indies in Jan. 1850, and in the ex- 
pedition against Burmah he has at length 
terminated his active career. 

He married, first, in 1807, Frances, 
youngest daughter of the late J. G. Palmer, 
esq. Attorney-general of Burmuda, by 
whom he had issue three daughters ; of 
whom Frances-Palmer, the third, married 
her cousin Francis William Austen, Com- 
mander R.N., son of Adm. Sir W. F. 
Austen. The Rear-Admiral married se- 
condly, in 1820, Harriet, second daughter 
of the late J. G. Palmer, esq. (and sister 
to his former wife), and had issue two 
sons, of whom the elder is in the army, 
and the younger, Charles-John, is a Lieu- 
tenant R.N, 
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Capt. E. J. Jounson, R.N. F.R.S. 

Feb. 7. In Oxford-terrace, Hyde Park, 
aged 58, Edward John Johnson, esq. 
Captain R.N., F.R.S. 

Captain Johnson was the youngest son 
of the late Rev. Henry Johnson of Bywell, 
in Northumberland. He entered the Navy 
May 1, 1807, as first-class volunteer on 
board the Nassau 64, in which he joined 
the expedition to Copenhagen, and was 
slightly wounded in March, 1808, at the 
destruction of the Danish 74 Prindts 
Christian Fredric. He was afterwards 
midshipman and acting Lieutenant in the 
Solebay 32, Malacca 36, Ethalion 36, En- 
dymion 44, St. Domingo, Asia, and Ton- 
nant first-rates. While in the Ethalion he 
served in various cutting-out. affairs, and 
on more than one occasion was sent into 
port as prize-master. When in the Ton- 
nant, he co-operated on shore in the 
attacks upon Washington and Baltimore, 
and in the boats during the expedition 
against New Orleans. From the Dragon 
74 he was made Lieutenant by commis- 
sion dated Feb. 28, 1815. 

On the 16th May, 1818, he obtained an 
appointment to the Shamrock surveying- 
vessel, Capt. Martin White, with which he 
did duty in the Channel and off the coast 
of Ireland until Feb. 1820. On the 4th 
March, 1829, he was promoted to the 
command of the Britomart 10, in which 


he remained, chiefly on the Lisbon station, 


until paid off in 1831. He was then 
ordered by the Admiralty to complete the 
survey of the Faroe islands, a service he 
had commenced at his own expense when 
last on half-pay. 

In Oct. 1835, Capt. Johnson was ap- 
pointed by the Admiralty to conduct cer- 
tain magnetic experiments on iron steam- 
vessels in the river Shannon, upon which 
he made a communication to the Royal 
Society, which is printed in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions. On the 10th May, 
1836, he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. In 1838 he was nominated a 
member of the Magnetic Compass Com- 
mittee of the Admiralty; and on the 14th 
March, 1842, he was invested with the 
superintendence of the Compass depart- 
ment of the Royal Navy. 

His promotion to the rank of post 
Captain took place on the 27th Dec. 1838. 


Capt. CHares Rosinson, R.N. 

Feb. 3. At Greenwich Hospital, aged 
87, Commander Charles Robinson, R.N. 
late of Swanmore, Hants. the senior com- 
missioned officer of the Royal Navy, and 
the senior Commander of Greenwich Hos- 
pital. 

This veteran officer entered the navy in 
April, 1767, as Captain’s servant on board 
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the Fury, Captain Mark Robinson, under 
whom, after serving for more than six 
years on the coast of North America, he 
was employed on the Home station as mid- 
shipman in the Worcester 64, and Shrews- 
bury 74, from Nov. 1774, until made Lieu- 
tenant, Feb. 12, 1780, into the Terrible, 
attached to the force in the West Indies. 
He was placed on half-pay in June of the 
latter year, and was subsequently appointed 
in Feb. 1781 to the Shrewsbury, and in 
March 1782 to the Nymph, in which 
vessels he again, until June, 1783, served 
on the American and West India stations. 
In 1790 he was appointed to the Swiftsure 
74, Capt. Sir James Wallace, with whom 
he continued, in the channel, until Oct. 
179]; Jan. 23, 1793, to the Princess 
Royal 98, and on the 14th Nov. following to 
the Victory 100, flag-ships in the Mediter- 
ranean, where he was present at the occu- 
pation of Toulon. On April 5, 1794, he 
was made Commander into the Scout 16, 
in which he was captured by two French 
frigates, off Bona, in the following August. 
He was restored to liberty, we believe, in 
Nov. 1795, and did not afterwards go 
afloat. 

He was admitted into the Royal Hos- 
pital at Greenwich, Aug. 27, 1840. One 
of his sons, Charles Cowling Robinson, is 
a Lieutenant R.N. and another, Daniel 
Robinson, a First Lieutenant R.M. and a 
Colonel in the Spanish service. Another 
son is an eminent surgeon-dentist in Gower- 
street, London. 


ComMANDER J. H. BripGes. 

Nov. 13. At Calcutta, of Asiatic cho- 
lera, aged 39, Commander James Henry 
Bridges, R.N. 

This zealous officer was the third son of 
Sir Henry Bridges, of Beddington, Surrey. 
He commenced his career at the age of 
12 years, in the Ariadne, Capt. Adolphus 
Fitzclarence, under theimmediate patronage 
of the Duke of Clarence (afterwards King 
William IV.). As a midshipman and Lieu- 
tenant he was constantly engaged in various 
parts of the world, and as gunnery Lieu- 
tenant of the Thunderer, Capt. M. F. F. 
Berkeley, in the year 1840, he assisted in 
all the operations of the Syrian campaign, 
the bombardment of Beyrout, the storming 
of Sidon, and the capture of Jean d’Acre, 
and received, with the other officers en- 
gaged, an English and Turkish medal. 

In 1846 he went to the Cape of Good 
Hope as first Lieutenant of the Brilliant ; 
out of which ship he exchanged, for the 
sake of being more actively employed, into 
the Columbine, commanded by Capt. Grey, 
and (upon his death) by Commander (now 
Captain) John Dalrymple Hay, together 
with whom, as his first Lieutenant, he dis- 
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tinguished himself in a successful effort to 
put down the pirates on the coast of China. 
Soon after his return home, in 1850, he 
was promoted to the rank of Commander. 
Upon attaining this important step, he 
devoted himself for a year to the study of 
steam at the Royal Naval College, Ports- 
mouth, and then, unwilling to be without 
employment, and in the hope of rising still 
higher in his profession, he accepted the 
appointment offered to him of Admiralty 
Agent, and took charge of the mails, first 
in the Bosphorus screw steam-ship to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and, immediately 
upon his return from thence, in the Lady 
Jocelyn, to Calcutta, where he died after 
an illness of only three days. His loss is 
sincerely felt by a numerous circle of ac- 
quaintance and friends, He was an officer 
of mild, unassuming, and gentlemanlike 
manners ; a favourite in every ship, and a 
friend in every circle. 


Sir THomas BRANCKER. 

Feb. 13. At Liverpool, in his 70th 
year, Sir Thomas Brancker, Knt. a Ma- 
gistrate for Lancashire. 

This gentleman was a sugar-refiner in 
Liverpool. He was the eldest son of the 
late Peter Whitfield Brancker, esq. by 
Hannah, daughter of James Aspinall, esq. 
of Liverpool. His father was Mayor of 


Liverpool in 1801, and the deceased held 


the same office in 1831. The coronation 
of his Majesty William IV. and Queen 
Adelaide took place that year, and the 
honour of knighthood was conferred on 
the then Mayor of Liverpool on the occa- 
sion of his presenting congratulatory ad- 
dresses to their Majesties. Although for 
the last few years he had not taken any 
active or prominent part in municipal 
affairs, few men have in their time been 
more mixed up with political and local 
history. 

He married, in 1812, Eliza-Jane, second 
daughter of William Hill, esq. of Denton’s 
Green, Lancashire ; and had issue three 
sons and two daughters. His eldest son 
is the Rev. Thomas Brancker, M.A. Fel- 
low of Wadham college, Oxford; the 
second, William Hill Brancker, esq. mar- 
ried in 1846 Helen-Grant, fourth daugh- 
ter of Donald Stewart, esq. of Luskintyre, 
Harris, N.B 


Coronet Dominick BRowNE. 

Jan. 2. At Boulogne, aged 73, Domi- 
nick Browne, esq. of Browne hall, co. 
Mayo, a Deputy-Lieutenant and Magis- 
trate of that county, and Lieut.-Colonel of 
the South Mayo Militia. 

He was the only surviving son of James 
Browne, esq. by Honoria, daughter of 
Josiah Shadwell, esq. of Eyreville, co, 
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Galway, and relict of John Donnellan, 
esq. of Ballydonnellan in the same county. 
He served the office of Sheriff of Mayo in 
1821. 

He married July 26, 1803, Augusta- 
Louisa, youngest daughter of Colonel the 
Hon. Arthur Browne, second son of John 
first Earl of Altamont, and cousin to the 
Marquess of Sligo; and by that lady, who 
died in Sept. 1850, he had issue six sons, 
1. James-Arthur, who married, in 1840, 
Emily-Alice, second daughter of Arthur 
Browne, esq. of Roxborough ; 2. the Rev. 
Dominick-Augustus, in holy orders ; 3. 
Arthur, collector of Customs in Jamaica ; 
4. Frederick-William ; 5. Henry-Augustus, 
barrister-at-law ; and 6. Edward-Geoffrey; 
and three daughters, Louisa- Margaret, 
Honoria-Adelaide, and Laura- Isabella. 


Masor H.C. Jounson. 

Feb. 19. At Mount Mellick, in the 
Queen’s county, in his 78th year, Major 
Henry Cavendish Johnson, formerly of the 
23rd R. W. Fusileers. 

Major Johnson served with distinction 
at the siege of Copenhagen in 1807, in 
America in 1808, was at the taking of 
Martinique in 1809, joined the army under 
the Duke of Wellington then forming the 
lines of Torres Vedras, and during the 
Peninsular campaign took part in the fol- 
lowing actions, Nedinha, Olivenca, Albu- 
hera, Almuada, Ciudad Rodrigo, Aldea de 
Ponte, and Badajos. 

At the siege of Badajos, Major Johnson 
fell from the breach pierced with several 
gunshot wounds, which prevented his doing 
duty with his Regiment until 1815, when 
he was present at the battle of Waterloo, 
where he was again severely wounded. In 
1820 he retired from the service to the 
Queen’s (his native) county, where he for 
many years fulfilled the duties of a ma- 
gistrate and country gentleman; and all 
who knew him bear testimony to the ex- 
celling honour and uprightness of his 
character, both as a public and private 
individual. 


Kepewin Hoskins, Ese. 

Dec. 24. At Birch House, near Here- 
ford, aged 75, Kedgwin Hoskins, esq. a 
Deputy Lieutenant and magistrate of that 
county, and formerly one of its representa- 
tives in Parliament. 

Mr. Hoskins was the only surviving son 
of the Rev. John Hoskins, Rector of Cran- 
ford in Middlesex, and Llandinabo, co. 
Hereford, by his cousin Sarah, daughter 
of Kedgwin Hoskins, esq. of Newland, co. 
Glouc. ; and grandson of the Rev. Chris- 
topher Hoskins, Vicar of Longhope, co. 
Glouc. by Mary, daughter of John Rogers, 
esq. of Llandinabo. 
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Mr. Hoskins was first returned to Par- 
liament as one of the members for Here- 
fordshire at the general election of 1831, 
when he replaced, as an advocate of Re- 
form, the former Tory member, Sir J. G. 
Cotterell, Bart. He was rechosen at the 
four subsequent elections, the only contest 
being in 1835, when he was placed at the 
head of the poll. At the dissolution of 
1847 he retired. 

Mr. Hoskins was twice married: first,on 
the 12th April 1804, to Harriett, daughter 
of William Elliott, esq. of Fawley Court, 
co. Hereford ; and secondly, on the 23rd 
June 1836, to Eliza, daughter of Isaac 
Haynes, esq. of Ealing in Middlesex. 


Epwarp Rogers, Ese. 

Dee, 23. At Bath, Edward Rogers, esq. 
of Stanage Park, co. Radnor, a Deputy 
Lieutenant and Magistrate of the counties 
of Salop, Radnor, and Hereford, LL.B. 
and barrister-at-law, formerly M.P. for 
Bishop’s Castle, and Major in the Radnor 
militia. 

He was the cnly son of Charles Rogers, 
esq. merchant of London and alderman of 
Ludlow (fifth son of the Rev. Edward 
Rogers, M.A. of the Home, co. Salop), by 
Harriett, daughter of Robert Heptinstall, 
esq. of Houndhill hall, co. York. His 
father was sheriff of Radnorshire in 1806, 
and died in 1830. 

Mr. Rogers was a member of Emmanuel 
college, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of LL.B. in 1804. He was called 
to the bar by the Hon. Society of the 
Middle Temple, May 2, 1807. 

He came into Parliament for the borough 
of Bishop’s Castle at the general election 
of 1820, when there was a double return 
of four members, viz. William Holmes, 
esq. Edward Rogers, the Hon. D. J. W. 
Kinnaird, and Robert Knight, esq. for all 
of whom 87 votes were recorded. The 
two former were seated by a committee ; 
and Mr. Rogers sat also (without oppo- 
sition) in the three subsequent parliaments, 
until the enactment of the Reform Bill. 
He was a Tory in politics. 

He married, first, Sarah-Augusta, daugh- 
ter of George Wolff, esq. Danish Consul- 
general in England; and secondly Eliza- 
Casamajor, second daughter of Henry 
Brown, esq. of the Madras civil service; 
and by the former he had issue a son, who 
bears his father’s name. 


WiiiAM Peter, Esa. 

Feb. 6. In Philadelphia, after a short 
illness, aged 63, William Peter, esq. of 
Harlyn, in Cornwall, barrister-at-law, Her 
Majesty’s Consul for Pennsylvania, a de- 
puty-lieutenant and magistrate of Corn- 
wall, and deputy warden of the Stanneries. 

Gent, Mac. Von, XXXIX, 
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He was born on the 22d March, 1788, 
the eldest son of Henry Peter, esq. of 
Harlyn, for many years Colonel of the Royal 
Cornwall regiment of Militia, who died in 
1821, by Anna-Maria, youngest daughter 
of Thomas Rous, esq. of Piercefield, co. 
Monmouth. 

Mr. Peter was a member of Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
1807, M.A. 1809. He was called to the 
bar by the Honble. Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn on the 28th May, 1813. After a few 
years he returned to his native county, 
settling down at the seat of his fore- 
fathers, and dividing his time between 
literary and domestic pleasures, and the 
discharge of those magisterial and other 
duties attached to the life of an English 
country gentleman. He was for many 
years one of the chairmen of the Cornwall 
Quarter Sessions. 

In 1832, after the Reform Act had 
enlarged the constituency, he was returned 
to parliament for Bodmin. The borough 
was contested by three candidates, all of 
Liberal politics, and Mr. Peter was re- 
turned at the head of the poll, which ter- 
minated as follows— 


William Peter, esq. - Wj 
Samuel Thomas Spry, esq. 114 
Capt. C. C. Vivian - 106 


After the dissolution in Jan. 1835 Mr. 
Peter did not again appear as a candidate; 
but shortly after he withdrew to the Con- 
tinent, holding for a portion of that time 
a consular appointment, and he improved 
his opportunities of acquaintance with emi- 
nent persons by forming many intimate 
associations with the most distinguished 
contemporary scholars and men of learn- 
ing. In 1840 he was appointed Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul for Pennsyl- 
vania, and he has since resided in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Peter was an excellent scholar, and 
published translations of the Prometheus 
of Aschylus; of Schiller’s William Tell, 
Maid of Orleans, Mary Stuart, and Battle 
with the Dragons; of Manzoni’s Fifth of 
May, &c. One of his latest publications 
was a collection of his minor pieces in 
verse, original and translated. In 1847 
he published in Philadelphia, ‘‘ Specimens 
of the Poets and Poetry of Greece and 
Rome,’’ comprising the most thorough 
and satisfactory popular summary of an- 
cient poetry ever made in the English 
language. Besides numerous writings on 
contemporary politics, he published in 
England a Memoir of his friend Sir Samuel 
Romilly. 

He married Jan. 12, 1811, Frances, 
only daughter of John Thomas, esq. of 
Chiverton, in ae i and by that lady, 
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who died in 1836, he had issue six sons: 
1. John-Thomas-Henry, born 1812; 2. 
William-Rous, died 1834; 3. Robert- 
Godolphin; 4. George - Francis-Carew ; 
5. Algernon ; 6. Granville-Carminow, died 
1833 ; and three daughters, Frances-Mary, 
Anna-Maria, and Ellen-Jane, who died in 
1834, 

Mr. Peter was remarried about seven 
years ago to one of the most distinguished 
women in American society, Mrs. King, 
daughter of Governor Worthington of 
Ohio, and daughter-in-law of the Hon. 
Rufus King of New York. * 

In the private'life of Philadelphia there 
have been few greater attractions in this 
period than were offered by his genial con- 
versation, eminently rich in reminiscences 
of celebrated persons, in criticism, and 
sensible observations on affairs and the 
chief subjects of every-day speculation. 


Joun Laruawy, Esa. D.C.L. 

Jan. 30. At his seat, Bradwall Hall, 
Cheshire, of hydrothorax, aged 65, John 
Latham, esq. D.C.L. an acting magistrate 
of that county. 

Mr. Latham was born at Oxford, March 
18, 1787, was the eldest son of the late 
John Latham, M.D., F.R.S., sometime 
President of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, and, as a coheir of the Cheshire 
families of Mere and Arderne, derived ma- 
ternally a recorded descent from most of 
the ancient houses of that palatinate. He 
was admitted of Brasenose college, Oxford, 
in 1803, and during his residence there 
he obtained the Chancellor’s prize for his 
Latin poem on the subject of Trafalgar in 
1806. It may be added that the same 
honour was awarded in 1809 and 1812 to 
the several and successive prize poems of 
his two younger brothers, namely Dr. 
Latham, now of Grosvenor-street, and the 
Rev. Henry Latham, M.A. Vicar of Fittle- 
worth, in Sussex, then resident members 
of the same college. The same three 
brothers, in 1844 joined in the presenta- 
tion of a memorial window to the parish 
church of Sandbach, in remembrance of 
their departed parents. 

In 1806 Mr. Latham was elected a 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and 
afterwards proceeded B.C.L. 1810, D.C.L. 
1815. He came into possession of his 
Cheshire estates on the demise of his 
father, April 20, 1843; and after this, to 
the close of his life, he continued resident 
at his paternal seat, discharging his duty 
as a county magistrate, and taking an 
active interest in the educational and cha- 
ritable trusts of his neighbourhood. 

Mr. Latham married, on the 24th May 
1821, Elizabeth-Anne, eldest daughter of 
Sir Henry Dampier, one of the justices of 


the King’s Bench. In 1839 he sustained 
a most severe loss in the decease of his 
excellent and accomplished wife ; and this 
was followed by the death of his eldest 
son, John Henry Latham, a youth of dis- 
tinguished classical attainments and rare 
promise. 

Three of his children survive him,— 
George-William, now of Bradwall Hall, 
M.A. and barrister-at-law; Francis-Law; 
and Mary-Frances, wife of the Rev. Am- 
brose Jones, M.A. incumbent of Elworth, 
Cheshire. 

The remains of the deceased were in- 
terred in the family burial place at his 
parish church of Sandbach, on the third 
of February. 


Rev. Francis Hopeson, B.D. 

Dee. 29. At his lodge, in the 72d year 
of his age, the Rev. Francis Hodgson, 
B.D. Provost of Eton College, and Rector 
of Cottesford, Oxfordshire. 

Mr. Hodgson was the son of the Rev. 
James Hodgson, M.A. Rector of Humber, 
co. Hereford, by Jane, second daughter of 
the Rev. Richard Coke, Vicar of Eardisley, 
in that county. 

He was educated at Eton, where his 
tutors were the Rev. John Roberts and 
Dr. Keate, both afterwards Head Master. 
He was elected in 1799 to King’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1804, 
and M.A. 1407; and was tutor to Mr. 
Lambton (afterwards Earl of Durham) 
and his brothers. In 1807 he returned to 
Eton as an Assistant Master, but resigned 
in the same year. 

While at Cambridge he formed an inti- 
macy with the late Lord Byron, equally 
honourable to both, and which was only 
put an end to by the death of the noble 
poet. Lord Byron not only regarded Mr. 
Hodgson with great affection, but enter- 
tained a very high opinion of his intel- 
lectual endowments. This opinion was 
justified by several poetic works subse- 
quently published by the deceased; in par- 
ticular, by a translation of Juvenal (in 4to. 
1808), a volume entitled Lady Jane Grey, 
with Miscellaneous Poems in English and 
Latin, 1809, 8vo., and Sir Edgar, a Tale, 
in two Cantos, 1810. In his later days 
he made considerable contributions in Latin 
to the Arundines Cami—a collection of 
poems in Latin and Greek, which was the 
successful and very popular forerunner of 
two other beautiful works of similar cha- 
racter—the Anthologia Oxoniensis and Sa- 
brine Corolla. He also published several 
books with the view of directing the stu- 
dents of Eton in the art of versification, 
which has so long been the boast of that 
school. We add the titles of these and 
some earlier productions :— 
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A translation of Twelve Books of Charle- 
magne, ou l’Eglise Delivrée, an Epic Poem 
by Lucien Buonaparte, the other twelve 
being translated by Dr. Butler. 1815. 

The Friends: a Poem, in four Books. 
1818. 12mo. (Dedicated to the Duke of 
Rutland.) 

Mythology for Versification; or, a brief 
Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, pre- 
pared to be rendered into Latin verse. 
(Four editions.) 

Select portions of Sacred History, con- 
veyed in sense for Latin Verses. (Three 
editions. ) 

Sacred Lyrics; or, Extracts from the 
Prophetical and other Scriptures of the 
Old Testament ; adapted to Latin Versifi- 
cation, in the principal metres of Horace. 
1842. 12mo. (Dedicated to Dr. Keate.) 

Lyricorum Sacrorum, sive ex Pro- 
pheticis et aliis Veteris Testamenti libris 
excerptorum, Clavis Metrica. 1850. 8vo. 

In 1816 Mr. Hodgson was presented by 
the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield to the 
vicarage of Bakewell in Derbyshire, and 
in 1836 he was appointed Archdeacon of 
Derby. The latter preferment he resigned 
in 1840. We believe he also held for some 
time the donative chapelry of Edensor, in 
the gift of the Duke of Devonshire. 

In March 1840 he was elected Provost 
of Eton by the Fellows, on her Majesty’s 
recommendation; and shortly after he be- 
came Rector of Cottesford, one of the 
livings attached to Eton. 

Mr. Hodgson was a scholar of sound 
and accurate judgment, and of delicate and 
refined taste. As a man, he was remark- 
able for benevolence and singular kindness 
of heart. As a friend, he was no less 
worthy of admiration for warmth and sin- 
cerity of affection. His health had been 
visibly declining some time past; about 
ten days before his death he was attacked 
with erysipelas in the head, which from 
the first assumed an alarming character. 

Mr. Hodgson was twice married. His 
first wife was Miss Tayler, sister to Mr. 
Frederick Tayler, an admirable painter in 
water-colours ; she died, leaving no child. 
He married secondly, May 3, 1838, the 
Hon. Elizabeth Denman, eldest daughter 
of Lord Chief Justice Denman. She sur- 
vives him, with five children. 

The body of the late Provost was depo- 
sited in the same vault in Eton College 
chapel in which lie the remains of Provost 
Goodall and the late Marquess Wellesley. 
His funeral on the 4th Jan. was attended 
by his cousin and brother-in-law the Rev. 
George Coke as chief mourner, by his 
nephew George Francis Coke, esq. the 
Hon. Capt. Denman, the Rev. Henry 
Taylor, the Hon. George Denman, Captain 
Holland, H. Meriyale, esq. and Thomas 
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A. Soley, esq. and by several of the Fellows 
of Eton, the two Masters and several As- 
sistant Masters of the School. 





Joun Paitie Dyort, Esa. 

Feb. 9. After a short illness, aged 86, 
John Philip Dyott, esq. of Lichfield. 

Few men who have attained the ad- 
vanced age of fourscore years and six have 
left this world more beloved by his family 
and regretted by a very large circle of 
friends and acquaintance than the late Mr. 
Philip Dyott. This lamented gentleman, 
who was born on the 29th of April, 1765, 
was the youngest son of Richard Dyott, 
esq. of Freeford, near Lichfield, by Katha- 
rine, daughter of William Herrick, esq. 

“of Beaumanor Park, Leicestershire, and 
brother of the late General William Dyott, 
Colonel of the 63rd Regiment. —. 

In 1783 he was articled to Mr. Walford 
of Banbury to learn the profession of the 
law, and, after the usual course of London 
study in the office of old Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
Dyott commenced practice in Lichfield, 
where a long line of ancestors had resided 
for several centuries, and for many gene- 
rations had represented that ancient city 
in Parliament. 

In early life Mr. Dyott lost his father, 
and ‘* Squire Richard,’”’ the eldest son, 
went to reside at the family residence at 
Freeford, whose halls were open to the 
most unbounded hospitality. 

It was about the year 1797 that the 
Sudbury Hunt was formed, the late Sir 
Robert Lawley, Mr. afterwards Lord An- 
son, Lord Vernon, Mr. George Sedley, 
and Mr. George Talbot, being among its 
earliest members. Of this famous club 
Mr. Philip Dyott was one of the most 
active promoters; he acted as honorary 
secretary to it, and upon its termination 
he was presented with a gold and silver 
inkstand of exquisite workmanship. 

At this time Lichfield and its neigh- 
bourhood was a vortex of gaiety and 
fashion. The sparkling soirées of Miss 
Seward, the Hunt balls at the George, and 
the parties at Swinfen, drew together all 
the wits of the day and the nobility of 
the county. Nothing was complete with- 
out Mr. Dyott. He became the warm 
and cheerful companion of the late Sir 
Robert Lawley (afterwards Lord Wen- 
lock), Sir Robert Williams, Mr. Theo- 
philus and his brother Tom Levett, Mr. 
Prinsep of Croxall, Mr. Inge of Thorpe, 
Mr. Floyer of Hints, John Swinfen, Sir 
Joseph Scott, Sir Nigel Gresley. He was 
the constant guest of his old friend the late 
Marquess of Donegall at Fisherwick; and 
it was his great pride that he retained to 
the last hour of his life the high regard and 
friendship of the Marquess of Anglesey. 


- 
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In 1803 Mr. Dyott received the ap- 
pointment of Deputy-Lieutenant of the 
county from the late Lord Uxbridge, and 
was made Captain of a company in the 
Lichfield Volunteers by sign manual of 
King George the Third. In 1809 he 
accepted a Captain’s commission in the 
Local Militia, and went with his company 
to Derby and Warwick, and in 1813 he 
sat down to the more peaceable practice of 
his profession of the law. 

Mr. Dyott was upwards of fifty years a 
member of the Corporation of Lichfield; he 
served the office of High Bailiff (or Mayor) 
three times, and that of Junior Bailiff 
twice. He was a trustee of several of the 
public trusts in that city, and had been 
several times Under-Sheriff of the county 
of Stafford and Lichfield. 

As a lawyer, he was of the old school, 
painstaking, quiet, sound, and ‘‘ honest; ’’ 
and perhaps there were few men more 
universally known or respected in the pro- 
fession. His conviviality and generosity 


were proverbial. For nearly sixty years 
he was the chairman or guest of every 
public festival in Lichfield. With the most 
disinterested action and conciliatory man- 
ners, he had the kindest heart and un- 
bounded liberality, a sincere friend, and a 
perfect gentleman. 


Politics he abhorred ; 
**Church and Queen’’ was his motto; 
and the narrowness of party feeling and 
prejudice were unknown to him. His 
remains were buried at night in the family 
vault at St. Mary’s Church. 

Mr. Dyott has left a son (who has also 
been Mayor of Lichfield two years in suc- 
cession) and two daughters, who may long 
cherish the memory of a fond parent, and 
the bright example of an honoured and 
much esteemed citizen. 


Joun Mitts, Esa. 

Feb, 23. At his residence, in St. 
George’s-place, Brighton, aged 85, John 
Mills, esq. 

Mr. Mills was for many years the prin- 
cipal proprietor and manager of the Old 
Bank in that town, which carried on its 
business in North-street from 1796 up to 
1825-26—the period of the panic. Among 
the London houses which then gave way 
were the London agents of the Old Bank 
(Sir Johan Perring, Bart., Shaw, Barber, 
and Co.), and Mr. Mills deemed it pru- 
dent to wind up its affairs and ascertain its 
situation. This was found to be most 
satisfactory. Business had been conducted 
with such prudence and judgment that not 
only was the bank solvent, but in a situa- 
tion to renew business with a high charac- 
ter. This, however, Mr. Mills declined to 
do, though strongly solicited. He also 
refused to accept any tribute of the public 
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estimation of his honourable conduct, prof- 
fered to him at a meeting of the creditors, 
at the suggestion of Sir M. I. Tierney, 
Bart. on the principle that “‘he had only 
done his duty;” but retired into private 
life upon the honourable competence he 
had earned by his talents and industry. 

Throughout his life Mr. Mills held libe- 
ral but not extreme political opinions, 
though he never took an active part in the 
politics of the borough of Brighton. He 
declined to sit upon the Bench, and even- 
tually, for the same reason, resigned his 
office as Commissioner of the Property and 
Income Tax, viz., his repugnance to the 
infliction of pain or punishment on his 
fellow-men. He was a man of kind and 
strong sympathies, and his means were 
drawn upon most liberally on behalf of the 
deserving and the necessitous. He took 
an active and most useful part in the 
management of many local charities, 
and his name has long been connected 
with one of the most valuable of them— 
the Sussex and Brighton Infirmary for 
Diseases of the Eye, the members of 
which lately subscribed a large sum for his 
portrait, as a testimonial of their sense of 
his services as treasurer. It was painted 
by Mr. William Buckler, of Orchard- 
street, Portman-square. 

Mr. Mills was a man of inflexible in- 
tegrity, and had abilities which fitted him 
for the most intricate affairs. His quick- 
ness of perception, the ease with which 
he unravelled the most complicated ques- 
tions, and his strong common sense, were 
singularly remarkable. He was constantly 
in requisition as an arbitrator, and such 
were his admirable tact, conciliatory dis- 
position, and pleasing manners, that he 
scarcely ever failed in the difficult task of 
satisfying both parties. He retained to his 
extreme age full possession of that clear 
intellect, that strong judgment, and inti- 
mate knowledge of the human character, 
which marked him through life. 

Mr. Mills married in 1808 Maria, widow 
of William Henry Henwood, esq. This 
lady survived her husband only three days, 
when she died at Brighton, aged seventy- 
eight. She had no children by Mr. Mills; 
but has left by her former husband one 
son, and a daughter, the wife of James 
Hollins Pickford, esq. M.D. of Brighton. 


GeorceE GreGory, M.D. F.R.S. 

Jan. 25. In Camden-square, George 
Gregory, M.D., Fellow of the College of 
Physicians and of the Royal Society, 
physician to the Small-pox and Vaccina- 
tion Hospital, and to the Adult Orphan 
Hospital. 

He took his degree as a doctor of me- 
dicine at the university of Edinburgh in 
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1811, and, after practising some time in 
London, was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians in 1839. He was 
the author of several valuable medical 
treatises on small-pox and vaccination, 
lectures on eruptive fevers, and the elements 
of medicine, &c. He was for some time 
one of the lecturers on the theory and 
practice of medicine at St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, and his work in this department of 
medical science has been so much valued 
that it has passed through six editions, and 
has been most favourably received in 
America and in the East Indies, and is 
still regarded as the text-book of many of 
our army and navy medical officers. 


Witi1aM Cieopurey, Esa. 

Feb. 7. In his 61st year, William 
Cleoburey, esq. surgeon to the Radcliffe 
Infirmary, and consulting surgeon to the 
Littlemore and Warneford Asylums. 

He was apprenticed to Mr. Short of 
Bedford, one of the surgeons to the In- 
firmary there, and completed his studies 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where he 
was ,a dresser under Sir Charles Blicke. 
He passed the College of Surgeons in 
1813, and, having settled at Oxford, was 
in 1815 elected surgeon to the Radcliffe 
Infirmary, the duties of which office he 
discharged .with exemplary uprightness 
till within a few weeks of his death. On 
the grant of the new Charter to the Col- 
lege of Surgeons in 1843, his position 
and reputation obtained for him a place in 
the first list of the new class of Fel- 
lows created under the provisions of that 
Charter. 

Mr. Cleoburey during his whole career 
maintained a high reputation. His opera- 
tions on the eye were beautifully and 
skilfully executed, and remarkably suc- 
cessful. He was a good anatomist ; his 
diagnosis was cautiously formed; and of 
its general correctness it is sufficient to 
say that his colleagues have not recorded 
a case where his opinion was erroneous. 
During 35 years few, if any, operations 
were performed at the Infirmary without 
his presence and assistance. Residing 
near the house, he was generally selected 
by his colleagues to supply their places 
when absent ; and at whatever inconve- 
nient hour an additional head, or an ad- 
ditional hand was required, everybody 
looked to Mr. Cleoburey to supply it. 

As an officer of a large charitable insti- 
tution, dispensing its benefits to numerous 
poor, his conduct to the patients was 
kind and benevolent in the extreme ; no 
harsh or unkind word ever escaped from 
his lips; and perhaps few hospital sur- 
geons have descended to the grave hav- 
ing made a more honourable use of their 
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talents and experience, and having done 
more positive good in their day, than Mr. 
~Cleoburey.— Oaford Herald. 


Joun LAWRENCE, Jun. Esa. 

Oct. 20. At Brighton, after a short and 
severe illness, aged 39, John Lawrence, 
jun. esq. surgeon to the Sussex County 
Hospital. 

This much esteemed member of the me- 
dical profession was the only son of John 
Lawrence, esq. a practitioner long esta- 
blished at Brighton, and still in extensive 
practice there. He received his profes- 
sional education at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital; was admitted a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons on the 4th Dec. 
1835, and a licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries about the same time. He 
was shortly after elected house-surgeon of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the duties of 
which office he performed to the entire 
satisfaction of the surgical staff; after 
which he repaired to Brighton, and, in 
partnership with his father, soon obtained 
the confidence of his patients, and becom- 
ing distinguished for his ability as an ope- 
rator, was elected surgeon tu the Sussex 
County Hospital, and there had numerous 
opportunities of showing his skill. 

Mr. Lawrence was as great a favourite 
in private society, from the liveliness of 
his temper and the sociability of his dis- 
position, as he was in his practice from 
the extent of his professional reputation. 
He was unmarried, 


Mr. Epwarp Beprorp Price, F.S.A. 

Nov. 9. In London, in his 45th year, 
Mr. Edward Bedford Price, F.S.A. 

He was born on the 24th Oct. 1808. 
His father, John Price, was son of Mr. 
John Price, who is believed to have been 
a native of Anglesea, and who held the 
offices of clerk and surveyor of the Middle 
Temple up to the time of his death, which 
took place about the year 1776. Mr. Price 
lost his father before he had reached his 
ninth year, and not long after, namely, in 
1818, on the presentation of Alderman 
Lee, he was admitted to Christ’s Hospital. 
After two years’ preliminary instruction at 
the Hertford branch, he entered the Lon- 
don school in March, 1620, where he re- 
mained until April, 1823. He always felt 
a strong attachment to his Alma Mater, 
almost within the shadow of which he en- 
tered into commercial pursuits, and conti- 
nued to reside until the time of his decease. 
His reminiscences of his school-days were 
vivid and interesting; and as an ‘‘ Old 
Blue ’’ he was much esteemed by his con- 
temporaries. He was an assiduous col- 
lector of whatever related to this portion of 
his life, even down to the humble trencher 
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and piggin from which he took his meals; 
and he left behind him a highly illustrated 
and annotated copy of Trollope’s History ~ 
of the Establishment, which would furnish 
valuable materials for any future edition of 
that work. At an early period the study 
of antiquities engaged his attention, and 
his educational attainments, which were 
of a respectable order, coupled with great 
general intelligence, directed by good taste, 
and animated by extraordinary zeal and 
perseverance, ultimately rendered him an 
accomplished archeologist. All his jour- 
neys, whether of business or pleasure, were 
associated with this retrospective taste, and 
he seldom returned home without some 
interesting addition to his sketch-book or 
his museum, His tastes led him more 
particularly to the Roman department of 
the science, and in his investigations rela- 
tive to Roman London he was the constant 
and valuable coadjutor of his friend Mr. 
Roach Smith. His collection of antiqui- 
ties includes some choice specimens of 
early and medieval art ; and we learn with 
regret that this collection, the result of so 
much well-directed intelligence and labour, 
is destined to dispersal by the hammer of 
the auctioneer. It is advertised for sale, 
by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, on the 
7th of April. 


Mr. Price made many communications 
to the Gentleman’s Magazise relating to 


London antiquities. In the formation of 
the British Archeeological Association he 
took a lively interest, and was among the 
earliest of its members. Theearlier volumes 
of the journal of that body contain several 
valuable communications from his pen. He 
was a constant attendant at the ordinary 
meetings as well as the earlier annual con- 
gresses of the Association, and for some 
time a member of its council. In April, 
1851, he was elected a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. Although he never 
issued any independent publication, he 
made collections upon various antiquarian 
subjects, and was ever ready, either with 
his pen or his etching-needle, to assist his 
friends in their researches. Without any 
great pretensions to artistic skill, every 
line of his sketches bore the impress of 
fidelity and truth. Perhaps his greatest 
failing was his over-sensitiveness of real or 
imagined injury, and of the semblance of 
an infraction of the laws of honour and 
justice, which, coupled in the later years 
of his life with great physical debility, im- 
parted to him on some occasions an irrita- 
bility of demeanour that clouded the real 
amiabilty and benevolence of his nature. 
His corporeal frame, which was always 
weakly, had long been menaced with that 
** slow living death ’’ consumption, which 
ultimately, with its usual changeful symp- 
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toms, brought him, after some months of 
suffering, amidst alternations of hope and 
fear, to his end. 

He married, in 1834, a sister of George 
Felton Mathew, a friend of Keats, to whom 
that true but unfortunate poet dedicates 
one or two of his prettiest sonnets. This 
lady and five children (the eldest of whom 
inherits his father’s tastes) survive to de- 
plore their irreparable loss. 


FREDERICK SHOBERL, SEN. 

March 5. At his residence, in Thistle 
Grove, Brompton, Frederick Shoberl, esq. 

This gentleman was born in London, in 
1775, and educated at the school of the 
United Brethren (commonly called Mora- 
vians) at Fulneck, near Leeds, Yorkshire. 
His name is intimately identified with the 
literature of the nineteenth century, a suc- 
cession of valuable and instructive works 
during the past fifty-six years having ema- 
nated from his pen, among which we may 
mention the following :—Prince Albert 
and the House of Saxony, the History of 
our Own Times, Frederick the Great and 
his Times, the Present State of Chris- 
tianity, several books on Natural History, 
the Beauties of England and Wales, vol. 
14; translations of the best productions 
of foreign writers, such as Zimmermann 
on Solitude, the works of Solomon Gess- 
ner, Sturm’s Reflections on the Works of 
God, Meiner’s History of the Female Sex, 
Klaproth’s Travels in the Caucasus and 
Georgia, Chateaubriand’s Beauties of 
Christianity, Memoirs of Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, Thiers’ History of the French 
Revolution, ‘These constitute only a few 
out of the many records of his industry 
and activity during his long career in the 
field of literature. 

It may not be generally known that Mr. 
Shoberl originated The New Monthly 
Magazine, of which he was for some years 
the co-proprietor and editor. He also 
edited Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, 
from the third number to the last; and 
in 1823 originated, with Mr. Ackermann, 
the first of the English annuals, The Forget 
Me Not, of which he was co-proprietor 
and editor, a class of publications that did 
much to foster amongst us a love for the 
fine arts, and paved the way for the nume- 
rous illustrated works that have since issued 
from the press. The last “ Forget Me Not ” 
was that for 1834. He also assisted in 
the editorial duties on some of the London 
journals, was at one period proprietor and 
editor of the Royal Cornwall Gazette, 
published at Truro, and was the author of 
numberless contributions both in prose 
and verse which have from time to time 
appeared in various periodicals. His lite- 
rary and classical attainments won for him 
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the friendship and acquaintance of the 
most enlightened characters both at home 
and abroad. He was mild and unassuming 
in his manners, and his amiable and excel- 
lent qualities will be enshrined in the 
hearts and memories of all who knew him. 
Mr. Shober! died after a brief but painful 
illness, and his remains were interred on 
the 12th instant in the cemetery at Ken- 
sall Green. 

One of the sons of Mr. Shoberl was for 
many years a leading assistant to Mr. 
Colburn, and afterwards a publisher on his 
own account in Great Marlborough Street ; 
a younger son, who was a printer in Ru- 
pert Street, died before his father. 


Mr. WILi1AM Bonnar, R.S.A. 

Feb. ... At Edinburgh, in his 53d year, 
Mr. William Bonnar, an Academician of 
the Royal Academy of Scotland. ‘‘ One,’’ 
says The Scotsman, “ of the most deserv- 
ing of our resident portrait, historical, and 
characteristic painters.”’ 

Mr. Bonnar was a native of Edinburgh, 
and was born in June, 1800. His father 
was a house-painter of considerable skill, 
and the son, having from his early years 
evinced a remarkable aptitude for draw- 
ing, was apprenticed to one of the leading 
decorative house-painters of the time, in 
whose establishment he ultimately officiated 
as foreman. When King George the Fourth 
visited Edinburgh, in 1822, Mr. Bonnar 
assisted Mr. D. Roberts in decorating the 
Assembly Rooms for the grand state ball 
that then took place there. Shortly after- 
wards, some pictorial signboards painted 
by him attracted the notice of Captain Basil 
Hall, who sought out and encouraged the 
young artist, advising him as to the class 
of subjects in which he thought him quali- 
fied to excel. In the year 1824 his picture 
of The Tinkers, which was exhibited in 
Waterloo-place, Edinburgh, established 
him as a favourite with the public; and 
accordingly, shortly after the formation of 
the Scottish Academy, Mr. Bonnar was 
elected an Academician, and till his death 
continued one af its most consistent, inde- 
pendent, and useful members. Mr. Bonnar 
has left behind him many fine pictures, 
and a number of them have been en- 
graved, the engravings enjoying extensive 
popularity. 


James Gress, Esa. 

Feb. 24. From an accident on the 
Great Western Railway, aged 62, James 
Gibbs, esq. of Clifton-park, Clifton. 

Mr. Gibbs was born of a highly re- 
spectable family in Wiltshire, near De- 
vizes ; and was apprenticed to the late 
Mr. Fry, the eminent chemist, of Union- 
street, Bristol, then head of the firm now 
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Ferris and Score; by whom he was after- 
wards taken into partnership, and the 
firm became that of Fry, Gibbs, and Fer- 
ris. The secession or death of the senior 
partner placed Mr. Gibbs at the head of 
the firm, and its style was altered by the 
addition of that of a new partner, a rela- 
tive of Mr. Gibbs, to that of Gibbs, Ferris, 
and Brown. Mr. Gibbs was also subse- 
quently connected with Mr. Brown, in 
Bath-street, in the wholesale business, 
under the style of Gibbs and Brown. His 
conduct, as a man of probity and charac- 
ter, in these several relations, so justly 
entitled him to the respect of his fellow- 
citizens that, upon the passing of the 
Municipal Corporation Act, he was chosen 
a member of the Town Council, and, with 
the exception of a single year, held a seat 
at the council board until the lamentable 
accident which deprived him of life, In 
the Council, his business habits, his strict 
impartiality, and his unwearied assiduity 
upon Committees, as well as at general 
meetings, gained for him the respect of 
all parties in the Chamber, even of those 
who were his political opponents (Mr. 
Gibbs being a staunch Conservative)—and 
party spirit then ran high. 

In the year 1843 he was unanimously 
elected to the highest civic office, that of 
Chief Magistrate, the arduous duties of 
which he performed in a dignified but 
quiet and unostentatious manner, equally 
creditable to the city and to himself, and 
at the close of his mayoralty Mr. Gibbs 
received the unanimous thanks of the 
Council and the Magistracy. He subse- 
quently became Chairman of the Bristol 
and Exeter Railway, a Director of the 
Great Western Railway, and Chairman of 
the Bristol and South Wales Junction 
Railway. He also established large works 
in St. Philip’s, for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, which gave employment to 
great numbers of men, by twelve of whom 
his body was borne to the grave, and all 
of whom spoke of him, as the writer’s 
father has often heard them, in terms of 
unmixed respect, as a kind and good em- 
ployer, and the poor man’s friend. Mr. 
Gibbs was also appointed one of the magis- 
trates of the borough Asa merchant, a 
citizen, and a man, his character and 
actions were above reproach. As a hus- 
band, a father, and a friend, he was so 
uniformly kind and affectionate that his 
memory will live with those who knew 
him best. 

The accident which was fatal to Mr. 
Gibbs occurred at Ealing near London to 
an express train by which he was travelling 
to a meeting of the Great Western Di- 
rectors in London. From some unas- 
certained fracture the carriage in which he 
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was seated ran off the line, and up an em- 
bankment, where it was broken to pieces. 
Mr. Gibbs was killed on the spot. 

His body was privately interred in the 
cemetery at Bristol, attended by his rela- 
tives and some of his most intimate friends. 





DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


John Fawkener Kirsopp, esq. son of the late J. 
Kirsopp, esq. late of the 4th (King’s Own) Regt. 
lost at sea, between Port Philip and Sydney ; last 
seen on the 17th of May, 1852. 

July 18. Five days after her husband (whose 
death is recorded in p. 327), aged 76, Mary, widow 
of the Rev. Boughey William Dolling, M.A. Pre- 
bendary of Dromore, and Rector of Magheralin, 
co. Down ; second daughter of the late John Short, 
esq. of Solihull, co. Warwick. 

Sept. 25. At Dunedin, New Zealand, only three 
days after the marriage of two of his daughters, 
aged 59, William Henry Valpy, esq. late of the 
H.E.1.C. Civil Service, fifth son of the late Rey. 
Richard Valpy, D.D. 

Oct. 6. At Badagry, on the west coast of Africa, 
aged 27, Sophia, wife of J. G. Sandeman, esq. ; 
Nov. 5, aged 18 months, their son Badagry ; and 
Dee, 6, their infant child. 

Oct. 30. George Buchanan, esq. F.R.S. Ed. and 
formerly President of the Royal Scotish Academy 
of Arts. He was one of the most eminent civil 
engineers in Edinburgh, and brother-in-law to 
Professor Faraday. 

Nov.1. At sea, on board the Walmer Castle, 
on his passage to England, aged 32, Lieut. R. R. 
Bruce, Bengal Horse Artillery. 

Dec. 11. At Prome, Burmah, aged 30, Alexander 
Gillespie, Capt. 18th Foot, second son of Robert 
Gillespie, esq. of York-pl. Portman-sq. 

Dec. 18. At Funchal, Madeira, Marion-Burns, 
only dau. of the late William Fullarton, esq. for- 
merly of that island. 

x Near Cuttack, Lieut.-Col. Charles St. 
John Grant, commanding the 42nd Madras N. I. 
son of the late Charles Thos. Grant, of Grant, esq. 

Dec. 30. On board the steamer from Panama to 
San Francisco, aged 33, the Hon. Brownlow Chas, 
Bertie, youngest son of the Earl of Abingdon. Mr. 
Bertie entered the army in the 9th Lancers in 
1839, and subsequently served for some years in 
the 2nd Life Guards. 

Jan.1, At Barbados, aged 34, John Ashley 
Cummins, esq. Deputy Assistant Commissary-Gen. 

Jan, 2. At Peshawur, India, aged 25, Lieut. Wm. 
G. Spiller, 53rd Regt. eldest son of Major Spiller, 
of the Artillery. 

Jan.8. At Passmores, Great Parndon, Essex, 
aged 83, Francis Bayley, esq. formerly an officer 
in the Essex Yeomanry Cavalry. 

Jan. 9. At Southsea, aged 82, Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Rev. George Smalridge, Rector of Bothal, 
Northumberland. 

Jan.10. At Guernsey, aged 68, Hutton Little- 
wood, esq. formerly of Norwood, then of Torpoint, 
Cornwall, and afterwards of Thornton Heath, 
Croydon, Surrey. 

Jan. 12. At Potosi, Missouri, U.S. aged 47, Mr. 
Matthew Webber, for many years treasurer of the 
county of Washington, and brother to Mr. John 
Webber, of Manningtree, Essex. 

Jan. 17. At Bombay, aged 31, Elizabeth-Sarah, 
wife of T. F. Gray, esq. only sister of the Rev. W. L. 
Mason, Curate of St. Mary’s, Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Jan. 19. At St. Thomas, W, I., Professor C. B. 
Adams, of Amherst College, Massachusetts, author 
of “ Contributions to Conchology,” and a ‘* Synop- 
sis of the Shells of Panama.” He was preparing a 
larger illustrated work “ On the Land Shells of 
Jamaica,” of which the Smithsonian Institution 
had undertaken to print the letter-press. 
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Jan. 20. At Drummondville, aged 35, Edward 
Jarmain, of Chippewa, near Niagara Falls, eldest 
son of the late John P. Jarmain, gent. of Brantham. 

Jan, 29. Charlotte-Frances-Anne, wife of H. 
Bromley, esq. and youngest dau. of Col. Rolleston, 
of Watnall. 

Jan, 30. At New York, Edward John Darken, 
M.D., eldest son of Mr. John Darken, of Holt. 

Aged 75, Anne, relict ef W. H. Lyons, esq. Old 
Park, Antrim. 

. In his 56th year, Mr. J. Harris, an actor 
well known on the stage with the Kembles, Kean, 
and Macready. 

Feb. 3. At Brussels, James Vaughan Allen, esq. 
of Inchmartine, Perthshire, late 8th Hussars. 

Feb. 4, At North Stoneham Rectory, Marianne, 
wife of the Rev. Frederick Beadon. She was the 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry Wilder, LL.D. of 
Purley hall, Berks. and has left issue two daus. 
of whom Anne is the wife of the Rev. Mr. Heath- 
cote, son of Sir John Meathcote, Bart. 

t Chelsea, aged 71, Ann, relict of Matthew 
Blacke, esq. of the Secretary’s Office at Chelsea 
college. 

Aged 36, Diana, wife of F. L. Cooper, esq. of 
Walton-upon-Trent, Derbyshire. 

At Funchal, Madeira, aged 21, the Princess Maria 
Amelia, step-sister to the Queen of Portugal, and 
daughter of the Dowager Empress of Brazils. 

At Staines, aged 88, Benjamin Watson, esq. 

At Davenport, near Toronto, Canada West, aged 
76, Lieut.-Col. Joseph Wells, formerly of the 43rd 
Regt. of Light Inf. He entered the army in Jan. 
1798, by purchase, in the Scotch Brigade. In 
March following he was promoted to a Lieutenancy 
in the 43rd, joined them in the West Indies in 1800, 
and on their return home was appointed Adjutant. 
In 1804 he purchased his company ; he obtained in 
1811 his Majority, and in 1814 a Lieut.-Colonelcy. 
In 1815, consequent on all second battalions being 
about to be reduced, he exchanged with Lieut.- 
Col. Pearson as Inspector Field Officer in Canada, 
but, to his great mortification, six months after- 
wards was placed on half-pay. 

Feb. 5. Drowned from the upsetting of a boat 
at Oxford, aged 19, Mr. Giles Daubeny, Demy of 
Magdalene college. 

At Sidmouth, Devon, aged 36, Mary, wife of 
Charles Millar, esq. late of Forest Hill, near 
Northwich, Cheshire. 

Feb.6. In Albany-st., Regent’s Park, aged 62, 

harles Buttar, esq. 

Feb.8. At Brighton, Thomas Ebenezer John 
Boileau, esq. late of the Madras civil service, to 
which he was appointed in 1814. 

Feb.9. Aged 75, Richard Cane, esq. of Dublin, 
and St. Wolstan’s, Kildare. 

At Tavistock, Devon, John Paull, esq. 

At Southport, Lanc. aged 78, Sarah, relict of 
James Snape, esq. of Chester. 

At Leamington, Lucy-Ann, wife of M. B. Tarn, 


esq. 
Feb. 10. Aged 65, Arabella, wife of Dr. Addams, 
D.C.L. 


In Chelsea, aged 61, Stephen Child, esq. for- 
merly of Southwark. 

Aged 74, Jane-Elizabeth-Mary, wife of Thomas 
Francis Gastineau, esq. of Camberwell. 

In Warwick-st. Golden-sq. aged 73, Dorothy, 
relict of Edward Iggulden, esq. of Deal. 

At Bideford, aged 63, Caroline, relict of Peter 
O'Neill, esq. surgeon, and youngest dau. of the 
late Stucley Lucas, esq. of Baron’s Down Park, 
near Dulverton, Somerset. 

At Noyadd Trefawr, Cardiganshire, aged 49, 
Wm. Henry Webley-Parry, esq. a Deputy Lieut. 
for that county and Pembroke, and Captain in the 
Cardiganshire militia. He was the only son of 
Capt. Wm. H. Webley-Parry, R.N. and C.B., by 
Maria-Washington, dau. of John White, esq. of 
Lame, co.Antrim. He married Catherine-Anhared, 
second dau. of David Davies, esq. of Pentre, co. 
Pembroke. 

At Hastings, aged 23, Anne-Jane, eldest dau. of 
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the late Rev. Wm. Henry Prescot, of Bradshaw 
Hall, Cheadle Moseley, Cheshire. 

At Lewisham, Elizabeth, third surviving dau. 
of the late William Simons, esq. of Sydenham. 

Aged 86, Frances-Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
Samuel White, esq. of Plymouth. 

Feb. 11. Aged 92, Miss Baldwin, of Syresham. 

At Low Harrogate, aged 53, Arabella-Anne, 
widow of Wm. Fairlie Clarke, esq. Bengal Civil 
Service, and dau. of the late John Cheap, esq. 

At Bristol, aged 52, Robert Podmore Clark, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 82, Catharine, relict of Isaac 
Elton, esq. of Stapleton House, Glouc. and of 
White Staunton House, Somersetshire. 

At Southampton, aged 60, Ann-Zipporah, widow 
of Robert Glenie, Col. 60th Rifles. 

In Montpelier-sq. Knightsbridge, aged 57, Capt. 
James Gordon, R.N. He entered the service in 
1810 on board the Rattler 16; was made Lieut. 
1826, and Commander 1834. He was employed in 
the blockade of Algiers in 1824, and served alto- 
ther for twenty-eight years on full pay. He com- 
manded the coast-guard for three years at Fowey, 
and for five years at Whitby. 

At Winchester, Ellen, wife of Ralph E. G. John- 
son, esq. 

At Clifton, Susanna, widow of the Rev. John 
Latey, Rector of Doynton, Gloucestershire, and 
only surviving sister of the late Richard Hart 
Davis, esq. many years Member for the city of 
Bristol. 

At Islington, aged 37, Margaret-Wallace, wife of 
Andrew Morison, esq. surgeon R.N. and eldest 
dau. of the late Col. Hugh Houstoun. 

At Neasdon House, Willesden, aged 64, Joseph 
Nicoll, esq. late senior-moneyer of the Royal Mint. 

Aged 48, Henrietta, relict of C. F. B. Reinicker, 
esq. of Brighton. 

In Great Queen-st. Westminster, aged 52, George 
Lewis Smyth, esq. parliamentary agent. He was 
the author of a History of Ireland, and of other 
works of reputation. 

In Onslow-sq. Brompton, Frances, widow of the 
late W. Spike, esq. 

At Castelnau-villas, Barnes, Wm. M. Tracy, esq. 

Feb, 12. At Northallerton, aged 64, Jane, widow 
of George Body, esq. solicitor. 

At Kentish-town, Wm. Cadell, esq. of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Customs, youngest son of the late William 
Cadell, esq. of Tranent, N.B. 

At Haggerstone, aged 55, Mrs. Charlotte Card- 
well, who died from the deleterious effects of a 
herb named Jobelia, administered by one Palmer, 
an agent to Dr. Coffin. At the close of the Coro- 
ner’s inquiry, the foreman said, that twelve out of 
the thirteen jurors had agreed to a verdict of 
** Manslaughter.” 

At New House farm, Radwinter, aged 76, Mary, 
relict of John Carter, esq. 

In Wimpole-st. aged 60, Mary-Anne, wife of 
Wm. Chapman, esq. 

At Hambledon, Hants, aged 37, Ellen, wife of 
Edward Elderfield, esq. 

At Stanstead, Herts, Elizabeth-Dorothy, wife of 
Daniel Hankin, esq. 

In Lower Seymour-st. Charlotte, wife of the 
Rey. J. H. Harrison, of Bugbrooke rectory, North- 
amptonshire, and y gest dau. of the late Ed- 
ward Grant, esq. of Litchborough. 

At Teignmouth, aged 61, Henrietta-Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late Sir Henry Hugh Hoare, Bart. 

At Merton, Surrey, Charles Lestourgeon, esq. 
formerly of Cambridge. 

Samuel John Edgell Martin, esq. of Higham, 
Suffolk. 

In Peckham-lane, aged 74, Philadelphia, widow 
of Wm. Waller Rawlins, esq. 

At Abbot’s Leigh, aged 57, Francis Short, esq. 
solicitor, of Bristol. 

At Woburn-place, aged 80, Edith, relict of 
Joseph Nicholas Smith, esq. formerly of Guild- 
ford-st. 

At Chelsea, aged 64, Wm. Sweeting, esq. 

Feb. 13. At Bermondsey, aged 29, Mary-Jane, 
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wife of the Rev. R. N. Duguid Brown, incumbent 
of St. James’s, Bermondsey. 

At the Kent and Canterbury Hospital, Corne- 
lius Harrison Browne, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London, and fifteen years House Sur- 
geon at the above named institution. 

At Hull, aged 69, William Clifford, esq. formerly 
a partner in the firm of Messrs. Taylor, Clifford, 
and Bright. 

At Moccas Court, Herefordshire, aged 61, Lady 
Cornewall. She was the only dau. of William 
Naper, esq. of Loughcrea, co. Meath, and niece 
to James first Lord Sherborne; was married in 
1815 to the late Sir George Cornewall, Bart. and 
left a widow in 1835, having had issue the present 
Sir Velters Cornewall, two other sons, and six 
daughters. 

At Gosport, aged 68, Robert Cruickshank, esq. 

At Camberwell-green, aged 95, Lydia, relict of 
Thomas Fynmore, esq. 

At Bath, aged 41, the Rev. John Joseph Gor- 
don, Priest of the Oratory, Birmingham. 

At Turner's Hill, Sussex, aged 72, Barbara- 
Jane, wife of Capt. T. Gregory. 

At Newnham, aged 43, Henry Knight, esq. of 
Basinghall-st. solicitor, and eldest son of Mrs. G. 
Kemp, of Poole. 

At Abingdon, Martha-Anne, third dau. of the 
late Major-General Miller, R.M. and late of Bristol. 

At Peckham, suddenly, aged 45, James Thomas 
Pullen, of Ashley Lodge and Union-court, Broad- 
street, solicitor. 

At Peterborough, aged 57, Ann, wife of William 
Stredder, esq. 

At Birmingham, aged 79, Sarah, relict of Wil- 
liam Walford, esq. late of Quinton, Gloucestersh. 

Feb. 14. At Arundel, aged 43, George Balchin, 
esq. solicitor, town clerk, clerk to the borough 
magistrates, and clerk to the county court. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 83, Dr. Derbishire. 

In Upper Wimpole-st. aged 26, Adelaide, wife of 
Isaac B. Elkin, esq. 

Aged 77, Thomas Haigh, esq. of Colnbridge 
House. 

At the Paddock, Sholden, Kent, Sarah, third 
dau. of the late H. P. Hannam, esq, of North- 
bourne Court. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 68, Frederick Joly, 
esq. merchant. 

In Baker-st. Portman-square, aged 82, Lewis 
Mansse, esq. 

At Paddington, aged 66, Thomas Patrick Mat- 
thew, esq. late of the War Office. 

At Flackley Ash, Peasmarsh, Sussex, aged 61, 
William Morris, esq. 

At Combe Down, near Bath, aged 72, Philip 
Nowell, esq. of Pimlico. 

At Camberwell, aged 83, Fanny, relict of Wm. 
Peacock, esq. 

At Rathgan, Dublin, Godfrey Piercy, esq. Cap- 
tain unattached, late Queen’s Royals. He served 
in the campaign in Affghanistan and Beloochistan, 
including the storming and capture ot Ghuznee 
and of Khelat ; also the campaign in the Southern 
Concan and Sawant Warree country, including 
the storming of several stockades, and the invest- 
ment and capture of the forts Monohur and Man- 
suntosh. 

At Surbiton, aged 32, Rosanné-Mary, wife of the 
Rey. Thomas Pyne, M.A. incumbent of Mook, 
Surrey, only surviving child of the late R. D. 
Pritchard, esq. Capt. R.N. , 

At Blomfield-crescent, Harrow-road, aged 67, 
Jane, widow of Lieut.-Col. Walker, C.B. R.M. 
the 4th dau. of Wm. Wiles, esq. of Chesterton, 
co. Camb, 

At Cheltenham, aged 50, Frederic Thomas Win- 
tle, M.D. F.L.S. for twenty-six years Resident 
Physician to the Warneford Asylum, Headington, 
Oxford. 

At Puckpool, I. W., aged 75, Lewis Wyatt, esq. 

Feb. 15. At the rectory, Great Holland, aged 
38, wife of the Rev. Thomas J. Bewsher, four days 
after giving birth to a son, and leaving 4 children 
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In Doughty-st. aged 86, William Robert Henry 
Brown, esq. 

At Saffron Walden, aged 71, Richard Day, esq. 

At Bishop’s Lodge, Compton, Surrey, aged 56, 
Susannah-Ellison, widow of the Rev. William Don- 
caster, B.D. of Normanton, Notts. 

At Old Ford, Bow, Middlesex, aged 82, William 
Gandy, esq. 

At Denmark-hill, Camberwell, Eliza-Forbes, 
wife of Dr. J. U. Gilbert, of Harpenden, Herts, son 
of the late Rev. Joseph Gilbert, of Nottingham. 

Aged 76, Abraham Gole, esq. of Plymouth, for- 
merly of the New-road, St. George’s-in-the-East, 
Middlesex. 

In Welbeck-st. aged 84, Elizabeth-Jane, relict 
of Robert Hibbert, esq. 

At Udimore, Sussex, aged 27, Sarah-Frances, 
wife of Frederick Langford, esq. 

At Norton Court, Kent, Stephen George Lush- 
ington, esq. late one of the Commissioners of 
Customs, eldest son of the Right Hon. S. R. Lush- 
ington, by the Hon. Anne-Elizabeth Harris, eldest 
dau. of George first Lord Harris. 

At Woodford, aged 85, Peter Mallard, esq. a ma~- 
gistrate for Essex and Middlesex. 

At Grenville Lodge, Rathmines, Dublin, at the 
house of Walter Lindsay, esq. Major Wm. Moore, 
of the Four Courts, Dublin. 

In Upper Bedford-pl. Russell-sq. Catharine-Eli- 
zabeth, widow of William Nodes, esq. 

At East Sheen, Surrey, aged 51, the Lady 
Charlotte Penrhyn, sister to the Earl of Derby. 
She was the eldest daughter of Edward the 13th 
Earl, K.G. by his cousin Charlotte-Margaret, 2d 
dau. of the late Rev. Geoffry Hornby, and was 
married in 1823 to Edward Penrhyn, esq. 

At Plymouth, aged 70, John Erskine Risk, esq. 
M.D. Royal Navy. 

At Maidstone, William Sibbald, esq. M.D. late 
Physician to the Forces. 

At Elm-place, in Guildford, aged 59, George 
Simpkin, esq. R.N. 

At Clifton, aged 70, Hester, dau. of the late 
James Taylor, esq. of Frenchay. 

At Stocks, near Manchester, aged 74, Gilbert 
Winter, esq. 

Feb. 16. Aged 46, Jane, wife of Alexander 
Angus, esq. surgeon, Frith-st. Soho. 

Aged 57, John Bill, esq. of Farley Hall, Stafford- 
shire. 

Edward Bliss, esq. of Shepperton Cottages, Is- 
lington. 

Aged 47, Thomas Calvert, esq. of Headingley, 
near Leeds. 

At Swakeleys, near Uxbridge, Algernon-Adair, 
youngest son of the late T. T. Clarke, esq. of 
Swakeleys, Middlesex, and of Binham Abbey. 

In Charlwood-st. Sarah-Maria, wife of Tarver 
R. Fearnside, esq. of the Land Revenue Record 
and Inrolment Office, Spring Gardens. 

At Tiverton, aged 77, Thomas Hellings, esq. 
solicitor. 

In Lodge-pl. St. John’s-wood, aged 79, John 
Jackson, esq. 

At Southsea, Hants, aged 64, James Cove Jones, 
M.D. and of Milverton, Warwickshire, 

Aged 56, Jonathan Monckton, esq. surgeon, of 
Porto Bello, Brenchley, Kent. 

At Bath, aged 86, Mary, widow of the Rev. Dr. 
Nicholas. 

At Birkenhead, aged 62, Susanna, wife of the 

Rev. Edward George Parker, British Chaplain at 
Bahia, Brazil. 

At Kirkwall, aged 66, Mrs. Pollexfen. 

Aged 70, John Raynar, esq. of Leeds, solicitor. 

At Clapham, Surrey, aged 90, Elizabeth, eldest 
and last surviving dau. of the late Rev. Jonathan 
Reeves, of West Ham, Essex. 

At Cheltenham, aged 65, Jane, wife of Clement 
Royds, esq. of Mount Falinge, Rochdale. 

At Brixton, aged 74, the Rev. S. W. Tracy, 
D.D., for many years a minister in the Indepen- 
dent denomination. 

At Lower Clapton, Anne, relict of George Wake- 





field, esq. late Ordnance Storekeeper at Kingston, 
Upper Canada. 

At Exeter, aged 71, Mr. A. Wedderburn, for 
nearly half-a-century in the service of H.M. Gene- 
ral Post-office, the last thirty-five years of which 
as Inspector of Mail Coaches in the western district. 

Feb. 17. Aged 63, Robert Carr, esq. formerly 
an eminent solicitor at Wakefield. 

At Millbrook House, Llangenny, Breconshire, 
aged 85, Mrs. Margaret Davies. 

At Clapham-common, aged 56, Elizabeth, widow 
of Edward Dolman, esq. of Clifford’s-inn. 

Cecilia, wife of Dr. Gairdner, of Bolton-st. Pic- 
cadilly. 

Aged 65, Mary, wife of Charles Gifford, esq. of 
Clitfs-end House, Exmouth. 

Aged 74, Elizabeth, wife of Charles Hicks, esq. 
of Rye. 

At Exeter, aged 84, George Houghton, esq. the 
oldest freeman of that city. 

Aged 69, Harriet, wife of the Rev. William Mun- 
sey, of Fownhope, Herefordshire. 

At Bushey House, Herts, John Duff Ramsay, 
esq. Lieut. R.A. eldest son of James Ramsay, esq. 

Sophia-Mary, wife of William S. Villiers Sankey, 
esq. M.A. 

At Edinburgh, Robert Speir, esq. of Culdees 
Castle, Perthshire. 

At Clifton, aged 79, Clarissa, second dau. of the 
late James Taylor, esq. of Frenchay. 

Feb. 18. Aged 83, William Bircham, esq. of the 
Ollands, Hackford, Norfolk. 

At Skeeby, near Richmond, aged 105, Mrs. 
Bradley. She retained her faculties to the last. 

At Upminster, aged 84, Mrs. Lydia Rudd. 

At Perrymead, Bath, aged 56, Elizabeth, wife of 
Capt. Thomas Pickering Clarke, R.N. 

At Stretton-en-le-field, Derbysh. Sophia-Louisa, 
wife of S. W. Clowes, esq. and dau. of Sir Richard 
Sutton, Bart. 

Aged 62, Mary, wife of Thomas Francis, esq. of 
Devonshire-road, Balham. 

At Bath, Edward Vernon Goodall, esq. chief 
clerk of the Bath District County Court, and pre- 
viously clerk of the Bath Court of Requests. 

At Torquay, aged 25, Marianne, wife of the Rev. 
Leveson Russell Hamilton, and second dau. of the 
Rev. R. J. Meade, Vicar of Castle Cary, Somerset. 

At Hampstead, aged 24, Julia-Victoria, second 
dau. of the late Edward Samuel Hardisty, esq. 

In consequence of a fall, by which his right arm 
was dislocated and fractured in two parts, aged 86, 
the Rev. David Inglis, of the United Presbyterian 


* Church of Port Glasgow, the oldest minister, we 


believe, of any denomination in Renfrewshire. 

At TunbridgeWells, aged 72, Elizabeth-Dorothy, 
eldest dau. of the late Charles Jacomb, esq. of 
Guilford-st. 

Aged 66, William Henry Jones, esq. of Ebury-st. 
Pimlico. ° 

In Claremont-sq. Pentonville, at an advanced 
age, Margaret, relict of Samuel Lister, esq. solr. 

Pierce Mahony, esq. Clerk of the Crown in the 
Queen’s Bench of Ireland. He was no ordinary 
man in our political world, and was the author of 
the celebrated “ Leinster Declaration” of 1830, 
which stopped the first agitation for the repeal of 
the Union started by Mr. O’Connell. As a private 
gentleman, Mr. Mahony was a prime favourite for 
his social qualifications. 

At Lime-hill, Tunbridge Wells, Alicia, wife of 
George Murray, esq. of Chichester, and eldest dau. 
of the late Thomas Strickland, esq. 

At Topsham, aged 24, Henrietta-Mary, second 
dau. of the Rev. H. Thorp. 

At St. Germain-en-Laye, aged 72, Margaret, 
relict of Sir Coutts Trotter, Bart. She was the 
daughter of the Hon. Alexander Gordon, Lord 
Rockville, one of the Scotch Lords of Session, son 
of William Lord Aberdeen, by Anne, dowager 
Countess of Dumfries and Stair. She was mar- 
ried in 1802, and left a widow in 1837; and had 
issue four daughters, Anne, married to Colonel 
Jones Lindsay, grandson of James fifth Earl of 
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Balcarres; Jane, married to Gibbs Crawfurd An- 
trobus, esq.; Susan, now Countess of Albemarle ; 
and Margaret, unmarried. 

On her 29th birthday, Emily-Frances-Ann, wife 
of Charles Rawlinson Wainwright, of Boulish, 
Shepton Mallet, and youngest dau. of the late John 
Maddox, esq. of Clapton. 

Mr. John Wright, surgeon, of Nottingham, 
eldest brother of Dr. Wright, of Birmingham. 

Feb. 19. In Wyndham-st. Bryanston-sq. aged 
83, John Anders, esq. 

Aged 76, Daniel Edge, esq. one of the oldest 
residents of Evesham. 

At Milton-next-Gravesend, aged 52, Thomas, 
second son of the late Thomas Edwards, esq. of 
Hoddesdon, Herts. 

At Clifton, Margaret-Maria-Clements, wife of 
James Evans’, esq. and second dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Brown. 

In Lancaster-pl. aged 50, James Farish, esq. 
surgeon, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
He was a son of the late Rev. William Farish, B.D. 
Professor of Chemistry at Cambridge ; and was a 
member of Trinity college in that university, 
where we believe he graduated both as bachelor 
of arts and bachelor of medicine. In his profes- 
sion he was distinguished at once by his skill and 
his active benevolence, and he acted as Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the establishment of 
Baths and Washhouses. 

Aged 82, John Freman, esq. of Stifford Lodge, 
Essex. 

At Glasgow, aged 28, James Gibson, esq. of 
H.M. Customs, London, son of the late William 
Gibson, esq. M.D. and nephew of the late Walter 
Baine, esq. M.P. for Greenock. 

In Millbank-st. Jane, relict of John Grant, esq. 
of Kennington-green. 

At Dalston-terr. aged 71, Elizabeth, relict of 
Henry Howard, esq. of Hemsworth Lynch Estate, 
Herts, and formerly widow of Sir John Trenholm, 
Royal Navy. 

At Hearnesbrooke, co. Galway, Eliza-Dillon- 
Hearne, wife of George Kirkaldy, esq. 

At Farm Hall, Godmanchester, aged 92, Marga- 
ret, relict of John Lindsell, esq. St. Ives. 

In Kensington-sq. aged 82, Mrs. Locke. 

At Milton-on-Thames, aged 76, Mrs. Hannah 
Maudslay, of Hamilton-pl. North Brixton, widow 
of Henry Maudslay, esq. 

At Frome Selwood, aged 87, Mrs. Palmer. 

At London Colney, near St. Alban’s, Herts, 
Elizabeth, widow of W. Roberts, esq. A.M. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn. 

At Cheltenham, aged 76, Simon Davie Robin- 
son, esq. M.D. formerly of Bridport, Dorset. 

At Uckfield, Sussex, aged 38, William Thomas 
Christopher Robinson, esq. Surgeon-Major of the 
Coldstream Guards. 

At Alphington, near Exeter, aged 87, Dorothy, 
widow of the Rev. William Tindal, late Rector of 
Kingston, Worcestersh. and Chaplain of the Tower 
of London. 

At Cheltenham, aged 92, Anne, relict of the 
Rev. Arthur Tredell, Rector of Newhaven and 
Southover, Sussex. 

At Kingston Cross, Portsea, aged 28, William 
Leonard Elen Balchin, esq. of the firm of Petter 
and Balchin, printers, Cheapside, London, and son 
of the late Mr. William Balchin, coach proprietor, 
Portsmouth. 

Feb. 20. At Brompton-cresc. aged 75, Anne, 
wife of Robert Clarke, esq. late of Liverpool. 

At Tiverton, at an advanced age, Sarah, wife of 
James Eyres Coward, esq. surgeon. 

At Enfield, near Blackburn, aged 85, Lieut. 
Jeremiah Crowther. He entered the Royal Horse 
Guards (Blue) in 1786. 

At Node Hill, Newport, I. W. aged 95, Mrs. 
Mary Dore, the last surviving sister of the late 
Rev. James Dore, for many years the popular 
minister of Maze Pond Chapel, Southwark. 

Aged 21, Louisa, wife of P. G. Greville, esq. of 
Park-villas, Holloway, and Lombard-st. solicitor. 
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At Camberwell, aged 74, Elizabeth, widow of 
Benjamin Hanson, esq. late of Hackney and Bo- 
tolph-lane, City. 

At Kilndown Parsonage, Kent, in his ninth year, 
Henry-Augustine-Beresford, second son of the 

tev. Henry Harrison, M.A. incumbent of Christ 
Church, Kilndown, and domestic chaplain to the 
Lord Viscount Beresford. 

At his residence, White House, Barnby Moor, 
aged 73, Richard Hodgkinson, esq. late of Morton 
Grange, near Retford, Notts. 

In Sloane-st. aged 82, Mrs. Mary Horncastle. 

In his 24th year, from the effects of his dressing- 
gown having caught fire, Charles Kavanagh, esq. 
of Borris House, co. Carlow. He was the second 
son of Thomas Kavanagh, esq. M.P. for co. Car- 
low, who died in 1837, by his second wife Lady 
Harriet Margaret Le Poer Trench, dau. of Richard 
Earl of Clancarty. He succeeded to the family 
estates not long since by the death of his elder 
brother ; and was to have been married on Easter 
Monday toa young lady of the co. Meath. He has 
left one surviving brother, Arthur Kavanagh, esq. 

At Liverpool, aged 60, Samuel M‘Culloch, esq. 
M.R.C.S. 

At Dublin, Archibald Douglas Monteath, esq. 
3rd Dragoon Guards, only son of Col. Monteath 
Douglas, C.B. of Stonebyres House, Lanarkshire. 

At Eaton-terr. aged 73, Dowager Lady Nicol- 
son, widow of Major-Gen. Sir Wm. Nicolson, Bart. 

At Hull, aged 84, James Overton, esq. formerly 
a steam-engine manufacturer and iron-founder. 

At Carisbrooke, I. W. aged 76, William Pegg, 
esq. Cornet 28th Light Dragoons, and Lieut. in 
the Royal Tower Hamlets Militia. His commission 
in the 28th Light Dragoons was signed upwards of 
fifty years ago by George III. and Lord Cornwallis. 

At Edinburgh, Dr. William Robson, late Phy- 
sician to the Forces. 

At Reading, aged 82, Robert Rhodes, esq. 

Aged 62, William Tilt, esq. of Claremont-sq. 

At Bushey Lodge, Herts, aged 82, Thomas Wat- 
son, esq. 

Aged 75, Wm. Wicks, esq. of Bristol. 

Feb. 21. At Worcester, aged 21, Anne-Jane, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. R. 8. Barton, B.D, Rector 
of Heysham, Lane. 

At Cross-green, Capel, aged 78, Martha, wife of 
John Brooke, esq. 

At Lincoln, aged 71, Edward Parker Charles- 
worth, esq. M.D. physician to the Lincolnshire 
Lunatic Asylum, and brother of the Rey. J. 
Charlesworth, late of Ipswich. 

Jane-Juliet, wife of J. E. B. Curtis, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, and eldest dau. of the 
late Dr. John Major Wilson, H.E.I.C.S. 

In Lansdowne-crese. Rachel-Sophia, wife of 
Major-Gen. Sir Richard Doherty. She was the 
only surviving child of Jonathan Anderson Lud- 
ford, M.D. and widow of Gilbert Munro, esq. of St. 
Vincent’s, and was married to Sir Richard Do- 
herty in 1845. 

At his residence, Stonehouse, aged 64, Major 
William Gammell, eldest son of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Andrew Gammell, Ist Guards, 

Aged 14, John Thomas, eldest son of Thomas 
Gandy, esq. of South-st. Park-lane. 

In Park-pl. St. James’s, aged 83, Thomas Ham- 
let, esq. He was a Cheshire man, and born in 
Boughton. He left Chester a poor boy, and sub- 
sequently kept the celebrated jeweller’s shop in 
Coventry-street, Piccadilly, when he was reported 
to be worth half a million sterling, and his only 
daughter is said to have refused several coronets. 
He entertained at his splendid mansion, in Port- 
man-square, the Prince Regent and other mem- 
bers of the royal family, and the most illustrious 
of our nobility. A reverse of fortune overtook 
him, consequent on the nature of his money trans- 
actions, and he finally became a bankrupt. 

At Edinburgh, Arthur Lake Johnston, esq. Capt. 
22nd Regt. youngest son of the late Sir William 
Johnston, Bart. of that ilk, and of Hiltown, Aber- 
deenshire. 
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At Newport, J. W. Jones, esq. surgeon. 

At Maldon, aged 79, Wm. Lawrence, esq. 

At Camberwell-grove, Kenneth MacRae, esq. of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury. 

At Southampton, aged 46, John S. Maningford, 
esq. only son of John Maningford, esq. of Clifton, 
Bristol. 

At St. James’s-pl. Hampstead-road, aged 68, 
Anna-Maria, widow of Stephen Pattisall, esq. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 75, Walter Ray, esq. 
late of Tostock, Suffolk. 

In Great Russell-st. Bloomsbury, aged 60, Capt. 
Henry Nealson Smith, R.E. 

At Winterbourne, Glouc. aged 36, Louisa-Agnes, 
wife of Wm. Tanner, esq. 

At Foulden House, Berwicksh. Harriet, relict 
of James Wilkie, esq. jun. of Foulden, third dau- 
of the late Sir Robert Dalyell, Bart. of Binns. 

Feb. 22. At Brentford, aged .79, Ann, eldest 
dau. of the late George Barton, esq. of the Isle 
of Wight. 

At Lynn, aged 82, Mrs. Carter, mother of T. A. 
Carter, esq. 

At Waddon, Croydon, aged 24, George, eldest 
surviving son of George Chasemore, esq. 

At Ipswich, aged 58, Richard Edgeumbe Che- 
vallier, esq. son of the late Rey. Temple Fiske Che- 
vallier, of Badingham. 

At Horsington, Som., W. M. Dodington, esq. 

At Northend, Deal, aged 72, Lieut. Matthew 
Drew, formerly of the 7lst Foot, in which he 
served in the Peninsular war, but late on half-pay 
of the Royal Waggon Train. 

At Bristol, Rachel, wife of Richard Fry, and 
dau. of Edward Pease, of Darlington. 

At Kingsbridge, aged 73, Thomas Harris, esq. 
solicitor, clerk to the Kingsbridge Union. 

At St. Luke’s, Jersey, aged 75, Maria, relict of 
John Laing, esq. late of Dominica and Haddo, N.B. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 66, Henry Patteson, 
esq. eldest son of the late Rev. Henry Patteson, of 
Drinkstone, Suffolk. 

At Hatfield Peverel, Essex, aged 90, Kitty, relict 
of Wm. Rush, esq. and mother of Mrs. Turner, St. 
Helen’s, Ipswich. 

At Lancaster, advanced in years, Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late George Saul, esq. 

At Stanstead Bury, Herts, aged 83, Isaac Solly, 


esq. 

At East Dereham, aged 85, Isabella, widow of 
Wm. Warcup, esq. surgeon on the staff of the late 
Duke of York, in the Netherlands, and afterwards 
staff surgeon in the Island of St. Vincent. 

In Chesterfield-st. May-fair, aged 73, the Hon. 
Sophia Upton, sister to the late and aunt to the 
present Lord Viscount Templetown. 

Feb. 23. At the house of her son Mr. H. Barber, 
Leicester, Eliza, relict of Harby Barber, esq. 

At Nice, aged 72, the Most Noble Georgiana 
dowager Duchess of Bedford. Her Grace was the 
fifth daughter of Alexander 4th Duke of Gordon, 
by Jane 2nd dau. of Sir William Maxwell, Bart. 
She became in 1803 the second wife of John sixth 
Duke of Bedford, K.G. and was left his widow on 
the 20th Oct. 1839, having become the mother of 
eight sons and three daughters, of whom all, ex- 
cept two of the former, survive. The beautiful 
residence of the Duchess at Campden Hill, Ken- 
sington,has been the favourite resort of the fashion- 
able world during the season for some years past. 

At Hastings, aged 64, Elizabeth, wife of Major 
Burrows. 

At Belper, Derbysh. aged 55, Harriet, relict of 
Laurence Carr, esq. solicitor. 

At Frome, aged 69, William Giles, esq. formerly 
of Southwick, in the parish of Mark. 

At Cheltenham, aged 73, Henry Headley, esq. 

At Bushy-cottage, Hampton-court, aged 63, 
George W. Newton, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 67, Edward Parratt, esq. 
Clerk of the Journals of the House of Lords. 

At Barnstaple, Edmund Lockyer Pym, esq. se- 
cond and only surviving son of Adm. Sir Samuel 
Pym, K.C.B. &e, 
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In Gloucester-terr. Hyde-park, aged 81, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Robinson. 

At Islington, aged 78, Mrs. Sims, relict of Ro- 
bert Sims, esq. 

At Banningham rectory, Eleanor, wife of the 
Rev. S. Trueman, M.A. Curate of Banningham. 

At the house of her father, Thos. Bridgman, esq. 
Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 26, Fanny, wife of the 
Rev. John T. Walters, of Buckland Monachorum. 

Feb. 24. At Bradford, aged 83, Mary, widow of 
William Bacon, esq. of Wolverhampton. 

At the residence of her brother-in-law Mr. Hodg- 
son, solicitor, Hockley-hiil, Birmingham, Jane, 
fourth dau. of the late Charles Bardswell, esq. so- 
licitor, Liverpool. 

At Sudbury, aged 92, Miss Daking. 

Aged 76, Charlotte, wife of Thomas Goldney, esq. 
of Clifton-hill. : * 

At the residence of her father, G. Pain, esq. New 
Lodge, Salisbury, aged 32, Elizabeth, wife of Ed- 
ward C. Hill, esq. of Cranborne. 

At Dunbar, near Enniskillen, Caroline-Cathe- 
rine, wife of Capt. J. S. Knox, 42nd Bengal Light 
Inf. and second dau. of Robert Lindsell, esq. of 
Fairfield, Beds. 

Feb. 25. Aged 28, Elizabeth, dau. of John Henry 
Borton, esq. of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

In London, aged 15, the Hon. Rosalinda-Emma- 
Maria Butler, third dau. of the Right Hon. Lord 
Dunboyne. 

At Hyeres, near Toulon, aged 18, Henry-Francis, 
youngest son of the Rey. J. B. B. Clarke, of Bag- 
borough, Somerset. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 85, Jane, widow of 
George Everitt, esq. of Caister Castle. 

At Huntley, N.B. aged 62, Osbert Forsyth, esq. 
late of Cornhill and Clapham-rise. 

At Hillworth, Devizes, aged 66, Anna, wife of 
John Grant, esq. of Manningford Bruce, Wilts. 

At Bloxham, Oxf. aged 73, Thomas Gulliver, esq. 

Aged 61, Henry Vernon Harcourt, esq. late Lt.- 
Col. Grenadier Guards, son of the late Archbishop 
of York. He married in 1835 Lady Frances Harley, 
4th dau. of the late Earl of Oxford and Mortimer ; 
but by that lady, who survives him, he had no 
issue. 

At Tours, Lieut.-Col. Hawthorne. 

At his residence, Midsomer Norton, aged 76, 
Thomas Hollwey, esq. 

At Hartshill, Warwickshire, aged 78, Richard 
Jee, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 34, John Innes Pocock, jun. 
late of Winchelsea, surgecn. 

At Zouafques, Pas-de-Calais, France, aged 64, 
Sarah-Burton, wife of the Hon. Mortimer Rodney. 
She was the daughter of Robert Whitby, esq. was 
married in 1815, and had a numerous family. 

At Heyworth Moor, aged 59, Richard Hey Sharp, 
esq. of York. 

Aged 70, George Steed, M.D. of Southampton. 

At Dalston, aged 23, Mira-Arnold, wife of Geo. 
James Thurston, esq. only dau. of William Lee, 
esq. of Finchley. 

At High Wycomb, aged 75, Robert Wheeler, esq. 
brother to George Wheeler, esq. of Southampton. 
The present year formed the ninth occupancy of 
the Mayoralty of High Wycombe by the deceased, 
who was a banker and brewer. 

Feb. 26. At Ventnor, I. W. aged 16, Spiridione 
Kosmo Otho, only son of Count George Metaxa 
Anzolato, of the island of Cephalonia, and of the 
Countess Metaxa, of Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. 

At Exmouth, aged 80, Sophia, dau. of the late 
C. Vere Dashwood, esq. of Stanford Hall, Notts. 

Aged 66, Thomas Hoof, esq. of Romsey. 

At Clifton, aged 51, Joseph Henry Jerrard, esq. 
D.C.L. member of the Senate of the London Uni- 
versity, and Examiner in Classics in the same. 
He was formerly Fellow and Tutor of Caius col- 
lege, Cambridge, and afterwards the principal of 
a school at Bristol. 

At Malton, aged 76, Mrs. Priestman, one of the 
re | of Friends, sister to Isaac Priestman, e<q 
of Hull. 
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At the house of Thomas Sherwood, esq. Sher- 
water, Byfleet, aged 76, Miss Sophia Shephard. 

At Pakefield, aged 72, Nathaniel Squire, esq. 
Royal Navy. 

At Littlethorpe, near Ripon, aged 50, Richard 
William Strangwayes, esq. eldest son of the late 
R. P. Strangwayes, esq. of Well and of Bootham, 
co. York, 

Feb. 27. At the Weighbridge, near Faversham, 
aged 82, Thomas, eldest son of the late John 
Abbott, esq. of St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury. 

At Brompton, Elizabeth, wife of Dr. F. A. E. 
d’Alquen. 

At Beaumont Lodge, Old Windsor, aged 53, 
Henry Every, esq. eldest son of Sir Henry Every, 
Bart. of Eggington Hall, Derbyshire. He was 
formerly in the Life Guards. He married first, in 
1826, Maria-Charlotte, dau. of the Very Rey. 
Charles Talbot, Dean of Salisbury; secondly, in 
1829, the Hon. Caroline-Flower, sister to the pre- 
sent Viscount Ashbrook ; and thirdly, in 1844, 
Jane, widow of George Powney, esq. and eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Sir George Robinson, Bart. His 
third wife survives him. 

In Dover-st. aged 43, Comm. George Augustus 
Henry, R.N. He was ason of Jolin Joseph Henry, 
esq. of Straffan, co. Kildare, by the Lady Emily- 
Elizabeth FitzGerald, sister to the Duke of Lein- 
ster; and a younger brother to Capt. Hastings 
Reginald Henry, R.N. He entered the navy in 
the Prince Regent 120; was in the Talbot 28 at 
the battle of Navarino ; became Lieutenant 1832, 
and Commander 1841. He served for sixteen 
years on full pay. He married in 1845 Ethel- 
dreda-Lucy-Emily, only dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Ferris, Treasurer of Mauritius. 

At Wandsworth, aged 58, Harriet, wife of James 
Howell, esq. and youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Ives, esq. of Chertsey, Surrey. 

At Dover, aged 81, Thomas Jones, esq. late of 
Dawlish, Devon. 

_Mrs. Lucas, wife of the Rey. C. Lucas, of De- 
vizes. 

At Anderton, Millbrook, Cornwall, Jane, widow 
of Capt. William McCulloch, R.N. formerly of 
the Blockade Service. 

At Kennington, Surrey, aged 66, John Mac- 
queen, esq. of Potosi, Jamaica. 

At Cheltenham, Sarah-Harriet, widow of John 
Mytton, esq. sen. of Halston, Salop. She was the 
third dau. of Wm. Mostyn Owen, esq. of Wood- 
house, co. Salop, by Rebecca, sister to Thomas 
Crewe Dod, esq. of Edge, in Cheshire ; and was 
sister to the late Lady Berwick. She was married 
in 1795, and left a widow in 1798, having had 
issue the late John Mytton, esq. M.P. for Shrews- 
bury, who died in 1834, and one daughter, Har- 
riet-Rebecca, who was the first wife of the present 
Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, Bart. but died in 
1826. 

At Burnham Sutton, Norfolk, aged 62, Mr. 
John Overman, one of the oldest of the tenantry 
on the Holkham estate. 

At Honiton, aged 59, Miss A. Pearse, dau. of the 
late Dr. Pearse. 

At Morden College, Blackheath, aged 79, Mr. 
Robert George Steell, late of Islington. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 90, Miss Jane Watts, 
having survived her sister, the late Lady Mont- 
fort, five years. 

Feb. 28. At Chiswick, aged 16, Henry-Neame, 
eldest son of the late Lieut. Tho. D. Dabine, R.N. 

At Braishfield House, near Romsey, Hants, 
Caroline-Jane, wife of the Rev. James Davies, 
Rector of Baddesley and Chilworth, and only child 
of Wm. George Jennings, esq. of Guildford-st. 

At Tatton Park, Cheshire, Elizabeth, wife of 
Wilbraham Egerton, esq. She was the second 
dau. of Sir Christopher Sykes, of Sledmere, York- 
shire, Bart. by Elizabeth, dau. of Wm. Tatton, of 
Whiteshaw, co. Cheshire, esq. She was married 
in 1806 to her cousin Mr. Egerton, and had a nu- 
merous family, of whom the eldest is Wm. Tatton 
Egerton, esq. M.P. for Cheshire. 
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At Hadley, aged 90, Frances, widow of Joseph 
Hore Hatchell, 


Green, esq. of St. Lawrence, Essex 

In London, aged 94, Editha 
spinster. 

James Morris Mackie, esq. of Stockwell-park- 
road, formerly of Dinapore. 

In Sloane-st. aged 66, Mrs. Mordaunt. 

At Barnstaple, aged 69, Charles Roberts, esq. 

At Croydon, aged 71, Mary Sterry, a distin- 
guished minister of the Society of Friends. 

At Oxford-terr. aged 79, Mrs. Charlotte Wake, 
only surviving sister of the late Sir Wm. Wake, Bt. 

March 1. At Amesbury, aged 71, Charlotte 
Best Batho, sister of G. B. Batho, esq. 

At Bishopstrow, near Warminster, aged 73, Miss 
M. P. Bayly. 

At Bath, Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. R. Blacx- 
more, late Rector of Donhead St. Mary, Wilts. 

Aged 84, John Docksey, esq. late of Dough*y-st. 

In Upper Harley-st. aged 89, Edward Gold- 
smid, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 62, Thomas Goodchild, esq. 
of Warren-st. Fitzroy-sq. and late of Doddington- 
grove, Kennington. 

At Hillworth, Devizes, Miss Euphemia Hamil- 
ton Meek. 

In Park-place Villas, aged 19, Hannah, dau. of 
the late Henry Henderson, esq. of Calcutta. 

At Southampton, aged 65, Edward Hide, esq. 
late of Her Majesty’s Customs. 

Aged 23, Susan Legassicke, younger dau. of the 
Rev. Sir Philip Perring, Bart. 

At Edenbridge, aged 69, Rosetta, widow of Phi- 
lip Phillips, esq. 

Aged 62, Thomas Philip Pickstock, esq. of 
Trinity-sq. Southwark, and formerly of Belize, 
Honduras, where he was for many years one of the 
chief magistrates and merchants. 

At Log Hall, Old Ford, Fanny, wife of George 
Pearce Pocock, esq. 

In Islington, aged 79, Elizabeth, widow of the 
Rev. Josiah Pratt, Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Cole- 
man-st. 

At Carshalton, the residence of her son-in-law 
Thomas D. Bainbridge, esq. aged 77, Sarah-Bar- 
bara, relict of Robert Rickards, esq. formerly of 
Wimpole-st. 

At Taunton, aged 75, J. P. Sorgenfrey, formerly 
interpreter and inspector of foreign recruits under 
Sir J. Moore, and subsequently Lieut. of Baron 
Rolle’s Swiss regiment, in the service of the British 
Government, in which he was actively engaged 
until the peace in 1815. 

March 2. At Ballochmyle, Wm. Maxwell Alex- 
ander, esq. of Ballochmyle, Ayrshire. 

In Warren-st. Pentonville, aged 88, Mr. Joseph 
Baker, the oldest member in the Court of Assistants 
of the Stationers’ Company, formerly an eminent 
map-engraver, and employed in conjunction with 
his brother, Mr. Benjamin Baker, who was the 
principal engraver in the Board of Ordnance. Mr. 
Benjamin Baker was formerly well known from 
his philanthropic attention to criminals under 
sentence of death, particularly at Newgate. He 
died in July 1841. Mr. Joseph Baker was born 
about 1766, in Great New-street, Fetter-lane. In 
1787 he became a Liveryman of the Company of 
Stationers, was elected one of the Court of Assist- 
ants in 1825, and served the office of Master in the 
years 1832 and 1833. He was so much esteemed 
for his intelligence and urbanity of manners, that 
in 1840, on the death of Mr. Alderman Venables, 
he was elected one of the Stock-keepers, for the 
management of the business concerns of the Com- 
pany. He was afterwards annually re-elected, for 
the last time within a very few hours of his decease. 

At Connaught-terr. Hyde Park, aged 72, Martha, 
relict of Hugh Bisshopp, esq. 

At Stamford-hill, aged 70, Thomas Whitfield 
Browne, esq. 

Aged 68, G. Cuthbert, esq. of Colney-hatch. 

At Stockwell, Martha, elder dau. of the late Rev. 
Thomas Etherington, and niece of the late Right 
Rev. Dr. Van Mildert, Lord Bishop of Durham. 
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At Saffron Walden, aged 82, Sarah, relict of 
John Good, esq 

At Melbourn, Cumb. aged 65, Lieut. James 
Gosnold, R.N. leaving a wife and six children to 
lament their loss. He entered the service in 1802, 
and was made Lieut. 1816; since which time he 
had been on half-pay. 

Aged 55, Charles James Griesbach, esq. of 
London. 

At Falmouth, aged 15, Harriet, dau. of the late 
W. 8. Lambrick, esq. of Berhampore, East Indies, 
and granddau. of the late Capt. Lambrick, R.N. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Augusta, dau. of the late 
Ralph Leeke, esq. of Longford Hall, Shropshire. 

At Highgate, near Birmingham, aged 73, James 
Pearson, esq. 

At Darlington, aged 32, Jervis, eldest son of the 
late Jervis Robinson, esq. 

Aged 41, N. J. Sporle, the eminent ballad com- 
poser. 

At Sandiway, Cheshire, aged 67, Elizabeth-Ky- 
naston, widow of the Rev. Charles Thornycroft, 
and dau. of the late Hon. Booth Grey, second son 
of the 4th Earl of Stanford. She was married in 
1826, and left a widow in 1840. 

At Bideford, Mrs. Watkins, sister-in-law to Dr. 
Watkins, the historian, of Bideford. 

March 3. At Uxbridge, aged 87, George Blair, 
esq. formerly of Lee Place, Denham. 

At Southwold, at an advanced age, Mrs. Blakely, 
widow of Mr. Thomas Blakely, of Stradbrooke, and 
dau. of the late Rev. John Knivett, many years 
Rector of that parish. 

At Wykeham, in his 66th year, the Hon. Alan 
Charles Dawnay, third son of the Viscount Downe. 

At Arundel, aged 79, Thomas Duke, esq. 

At North Brixton, aged 85, John Hames, esq. 

At Hammersmith, aged 72, Capt. George Fen- 
ner Hughes, late of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Bombay Establishment. 

At New Cross, aged 81, Margaret, relict of Alex- 
ander Simpson, esq. 

At Portobello, Edinburgh, aged 48, Mrs. J. A. 
D. Sinclair, widow of Capt. the Hon. I. C. Sinclair, 
late of the Bengal Army, and eldest dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. James Murray MacGregor. 

At Spa, aged 67, Capt. Robert Streatfeild, R.N. 
He was the fourth son of Sandiforth Streatfeild, 
esq. of Long Ditton, by Frances, dau. of Thomas 
Huray, esq. of Ashford. He entered the navy in 
1799, was made Lieut. 1806, and Commander 1815 ; 
since which date he had not been afloat. He served 
for fourteen years on full pay. He married in 
1820, Miss Dorothy Walters Cooper, who died in 
1851. 

At Bishop’s Stortford, Elizabeth, second dau. of 
John Taylor, esq 

At the residence of her mother, near Exeter, 
aged 35, Elizabeth, wife of William Frederick Ver- 
non, esq. of Harefield Park, co. Middlesex. 

In Barrington-road, Brixton, aged 60, George 
William Young, esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

March 4. Aged 63, Mrs. Mary Anne Astell, of 
Kennington. 

At Park Lodge, Stirling, Gideon Colquhoun, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 28, Georgina, wife of the Rey. 
Brereton E. Dwarris, Vicar of Bywell St. Peter’s, 
Northumberland (son of Sir Fortunatus Dwarris), 
and youngest dau. ofthe late Capt. Ponsonby, R.N. 
of Springfield, Cumberland. 

At Chippenham, aged 72, William Gundry, esq. 
He was for many years principal in the banking 
firm of that town, and a zealous friend and contri- 
butor to all its charitable institutions. 

In Park-st. Grosvenor-square, from a poisoned 
wound, incurred in the exercise of his duty as 
Physician Accoucheur to the Royal Pimlico Dis- 
pensary, aged 3I, Fredericke Robert Manson, M.D. 
L.R.C.P., M.R.C C.S., Physician to the Northern Dis- 
pensary, "ke. 

t St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife of the Rev. 
John Owen Parr, Vicar of Preston, Lancashire. 
At Wangford, aged 87, Benjamin Reeve, esq. 

At Pentonville, aged 90, Francis Stedman, esq, 


At Southampton, aged 19, lone. youngest dau* 
of the late George Steed, esq. M.D. 

March 5. In Wi orcester, aged 74, Elizabeth, 
widow of Richard Barneby, es¢ 

Suddenly, at Guten bani, Hackney, Isa- 
bella, second daughter of the late Matthew Good- 
enough, esq. of Bishopsgate and Romford, Essex. 

Anna, relict of Joshua Grigby, esq. of Drink- 
stone Park, Suffolk. 

At Great Driffield, Yorkshire, aged 76, Eliza- 
beth, relict of James Harrison, esq. merchant, and 
last surviving dau. of the late William Beal, esq, 
of Scagglethorpe, near Malton, Yorkshire. 

John Henry Whitmore Jones, esq. of Chastleton 
House, Oxfordshire, magistrate and deputy-licut. 
for Oxfordshire and Worcestershire. 

At Mursley, near Winslow, Bucks, aged 78, Mrs. 
Elizabeth, widow of Joseph Knight, esq. R.N. 

Aged 37, Carelia, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
John Mansfield, Rector of Patrington,in York- 
shire, and Rowner, in Hampshire. 

At Trosnant Lodge, Pontypool. aged 31, Maria, 
the wife of W. W. Phillips, jun. esq. 

At Edinburgh, Mr. Andrew Melville Young, 
surgeon, son of the late Rev. Andrew Young, 
Lanark. 

At Lincoln, Sarah-Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Wm. 
Clark Wimberley, and only dau. of the late Rev. 
Thomas French, D.D. Left an orphan, her early 
life was passed under the kind protection of the 
Marquess of Downshire, the instruction of whose 
children was committed to her charge, and that 
noble family has testified warmly to her deserts. 
Under great suffering the feelings of a devoted 
mother and the resignation of a true Christian 
were conspicuous in her last illness. 

March 6. Aged 69, at Didcot Rectory, the 
house of her son, the Rev. J. A. Ashworth, Ruth, 
relict of Philip Howard Ashworth, esq. of Elland 
Bank, near Halifax. 

At Anglesea, Alverstoke, Hants, Margaret- 
Georgina, wife of Francis Balfour, esq. of Fernie 
Castle, Fifeshire, N.B. 

At Prestbury, near Cheltenham, aged 92, Susan- 
nah, widow of William Capel, esq. 

At Dulwich Common, aged 34, Anne, wife of 
Edward Horner, esq. 

In Portland-terr. Regent’s-park, aged 22, Chas, 
John, youngest son of James R. Law, esq. formerly 
of Clarence House, Chelsea. 

Aged 33, James M‘ Adam, esq. Surveyor-General 
of Metropolis Roads, having survived his father, 
the late Sir J. Nicoll M‘Adam, a few months only, 

In Great James-st. Bedford-row, aged 18, Flora. 
second dau. of T. Y. M‘Christie, esq. member of 
the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s-inn. 

At the rectory, Croston, Lanc. aged 81, Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. Streynsham Master, Rector 
of Croston, and dau. of the late Sir John Parker 
Mosley, the first Bart. of Rolleston Hall, Staff. by 
Elizabeth, dau. of James Bailie, esq. She was 
married in 1790, and had a numerous family. 

At Penge, aged 72, Richard Moser, esq. of High- 
st. Southwark. 

At Worcester, in consequence of being thrown 
from a horse, Mr. George Nash, son of Dr. James 
Nash, of Worcester. A verdict of ‘ Accidental 
Death” was returned. 

At Stoke, aged 100, Thomas Newman, esq. 

In London, Edward Francis Overton, esq. late 
of Llanthetty Hall, Brecon. 

Elizabeth, wife of Capt. Philips, barrackmaster, 
Regent’s-park. 

On Woolwich-common, Caroline-Proctor-Caddy, 
third dau. of the late Col. Sir William Robe, K.C.B. 
of the Royal Horse Artillery. 

At Bromley, aged 28, Helen, second surviving 
dau. of the late James Edwardes Rousby, esq. 

At Hull, the widow of William Shipton, esq. of 
Greenhammerton. 

At Ardrossan, aged 77, James Tassie, esq. for- 
merly of Glasgow. 

At Weymouth, Thomasin-Oliver, wife of Sir 
William S$. Thomas, Bart. Commander R.N. She 
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was the only dau. of the late Capt. Henry Haynes, 
R.N. and was married in 1843. 

Aged 45, George Thomas, esq. of Winchester 
House, Broad-st. and Westowe-hill, Norwood 

At Waterloo Ville, aged 42, Thomas William 
White, esq. only son of the late Lieut.-Col. White, 
80th Foot. 

At Chesnut Villa, Malvern Link, aged 41, Geo. 
Willan, esq. 

March7, At Exeter, aged 58, Sarah-Eustace, 
eldest dau. of the late Edmund Coffin, esq. of Exe- 
ter and London. 

At Huthwaite Hall, 
Corbett, esq. 

At Counter- hill, 
Gathercole, esq. 

In Cambr idge-sq. Hyde-park, aged 69, Henry 
Harvey, esq. 

At Scalford vicarage, near Melton Mowbray, 
aged 20, Sarah, dau. of the Rev. John Healey. 

At Marlborough House, Richmond-road, Hack- 
ney, aged 52, John Hudson, esq. 

In the New Kent-road, aged 54, Thomas-John, 
eldest son of the late Thomas Alexander Lingham, 
esq. of Shooter’s-hill, Kent. 

At Brighton, aged 66, George Lowdell, esq. of 
Baldwin’s-hill, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

At the Slights, near Alfreton, aged 74, Joseph 
Machon, esq. 

At Melksham, aged 88, Elizabeth, relict of Ed- 
ward Phillips, esq. and dau. and last descendant 
of the late Rev. Samuel Stennett, D.D. 


Agnes, wife of Vincent 


New-cross, aged 65, Robert 


At Rivers-st. Bath, Miss Charlotte Ram, dau. of 


Stephen and Lady Charlotte Ram, of Ramsfort, co. 
Wexford. 
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At !Ashurst, Kent, aged 20, Annette-Caroline, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. W. Ramsden. 

At Langton vicarage, Linc., Cordelia F. Scott, 
wife of the Rev. Robert A. Scott, and only dau. of 
Gen. F. C. White. 

At Preston-on-Stour, aged 82, Elizabeth, relict 
of Thomas Smith, esq. formerly of Admington, 
Glouc. 

At Exeter, Barbara, relict of the Rev. A. T. R. 
Vicary, late Priest-vicar of the cathedral, and 
Rector of St. Paul’s. 

Aged 87, Rose, wife of Wm. Warren, esq. of 
Hampden House, Romford, and sister of James 
Ward, esq. of Witley Park, Farnham, Surrey. Mr. 
Warren is now in his 94th year, and had been 
married to the deceased upwards of 70 years. 

At Rochester, Mary-Anne, the wife of Capt. 
Wollock, R.N. 

At Gumshall, near Guildford, suddenly, Frede- 
rick Young, esq. 

March 8. At Torquay, Jane-E mma, second dau. 
of John Payne Collier, esq. V.P.S.A. 

At Edinburgh, aged 52, Charles Forbes David- 
son, esq. W.S 

March 12. At Hastings, aged 29, Penelope- 
Maude, wife of Richard Houghton, esq. of Isling- 
ton, eldest dau. of John Scott, esq. late of the Ad- 
miralty, Somerset House. 

March \7. At Hornsey, aged 65, Miss Anne- 
Susannah Nichols, youngest dau. of the late John 
Nichols, esq. F.S.A. This truly amiable lady bore 
some years of suffering with exemplary patience 
and pious resignation, and has died with the warm 
affection and sincere regret of her family and all 
who knew her. 


TABLE OF : MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 


























Deaths Registered ae 
ee 
Sa LT. C~C~—S—~S:té<—~SrCS!]CSCC;”*”*;:CSC;tC -3 
Saturday, | Under) 15 to| 60.and Age not | Total. Males. | Females.) © “to 
15. | 60. ‘upwards. specified. | ra 
Feb. 26. | 541/ 427/ 359 20 | 1347 665 682 || 1662 
March 5.) 573 460 379 27 1439 739 700 || 1671 
» 12.) 600} 466} 369 1 | 1436 740 696 1816 
» WW.) 588 394 291 1 1274 652 622 1667 

AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Marcu 25. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 


a, @ » Bs a 
45 5 31 9 18 10 


s. d. s. d. s. d. 
30 10 34 2 32 11 


PRICE OF HOPS, Marcu 28. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. 10s. to 5/. 5s.—Kent Pockets, 47. 10s. to 81. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Maxca 28. 
Hay, 31. 5s. to 4/. 10s.—Straw, 1/. 6s. to 11. 10s.—Clover, 4/. 0s. to 41. 16s. 


SMITHFIELD, Marca 28. 
Beef ..s2ss ddccce ceSt. Od. to de. Bd. 
Mutton «.. ic 002: ced0s 108. to Se. 2d. 
VO cscctcccavcocsmts Sean, Se. 
PORE. kccccaccece com’. MM. tod. Od. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Marcu 28. 
Beasts......... 4,188 Calves 181 
SheepandLambs 17,760 Pigs 230 


COAL MARKET, Marcu 23. 


Walls Ends, &c. 16s. 9d. to 20s. Od. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 46s. 6d. 





Other sorts, 16s. Od. to 28s. Od. 
Yellow Russia, 46s. 0d. 











METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From February 26, to March 25, 1853, both inclusive. 
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or s Therm. | |Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm, 
; a4 | err | : 
3282) 82 § | sa SE) 2/8s| § | 
mEeElS 3 te l>e DE ‘to 
eS 8! 2 iss] & Weather. ||3 S'S §| 2 lS] & Weather. 
aAloa| ~ “al ] eatne As °3 Z, 24 Pe | eather 
—||—— — | 
Feb.| ° | ° | pts. iMar. ° A \in, pts. | 
26 | 46 44 | 34 29, 02 hi.rn.snw.cly.!| 12 | 38 | 52 | 40 |29, 99 | fair, foggy, rn. 
27 | 33: | 47 | 33) , 48 sleet,snow,fr.|| 13 | 43 | 54) 48 | , 79 |do. eldy. rain 
28 | 30 | 39 31) , 85 fair || 14 | 47 | 43 | 38} , 53. hvy.rn.edy.fr. 
M.1| 33 | 35 | 33) , 69 snow, rain | 15 | 38 | 46 | 41 » 09 fair, cloudy 
2/38 | 42) 35 , 48 | rain, cloudy | | 16 | 40 | 41 | 33) , 59 ‘cldy. snw. rn. 
3] 34) 39 | 31 | , 89) fair, snow,rn.| 17 | 30 | 32) 29) , 79 do. do. 
4 | 30 42 31 30, 06 | do. rain || 18 | 30 | 32 27) =, 93 do. do. 
5 | 44) 48 , 48 29, 78 | rain 1 19 | 29 | 40 | 3L 30, 09 fair, cloudy 
6) 4b) 54 48, 86 | fair, cldy. mn. | 20 | 38143 / 34) , 05 ‘cloudy, snow 
7) 48) 53 45) , 92 ‘rain 21 | 37 | 39 32 |29, 77 |rn.snow, sleet 
8 | 44) 50 42) , 93 cloudy (22 | 33 | 40 32) , 85 icloudy, fair 
9 | 36 | 50 | 40 30, 08 fosgy, fair 4 29 | 38 31] ,83 do. do. snow 
10 | 43 | 53 } 42) , 15 |fair | 24 | | 33 | 35 | 27| ,%78 lfr. snow, sleet 
ll al be }48) , 12 to \* | | 29 | 36 31! , 83 |do. do. do. 
| | | | 
_ DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
a - fos | Sie «eae 
SC meisat.lia 3 8.8 w 
#8 &F Sse §  Sasa., (oo 
an,Og a) o eo sae 8 3 Ex. Bills, 
Siu i 5368s 8 Sé esses a | £1000. 
2g ae (BS SO ESE R 7 OS | 
o| 3 pa “ | tos 5 
mei Ain % ” = | 
252273 1008 99% 1038 — —-266 40pm. | 12 8pm. 
26-—— 100} 99 1033 65 ——— 5045 pm. 17 12 pm. 
282263 100) 993 1033 | 40 pm. | 17 12 pm. 
1227$ 1003 99% 40 pm. | 18 14pm. 
2228 1005 993 1031 63 |— 2668 40 48 pm. 18 12 pm. 
3/228 100} 992 1033 13° 17 pm, 
4227 1003 99} |1033, 63 ———, 43 pm. | 13 18 pm. 
5\——| 1003 993 [1033 6} |~——— (18 13 pm. 
| 7/228 | 1002 | 993 |1033 63 | — 4550 pm. 17 10 pm. 
| 82283, 1003 | 992 |103} 6} | 99} —-——4348pm. 10 8 pm. 
92283 1003 | 993 |1038 6} | 997—-—— 48 pm. | 13 pm. 
10;—— | 992% |1033 —_——— —4850pm. 8 13pm. 
a 100) | ——_'—_—_ —— — —— | 45 pm. | _ 8 pm. 
7. 100 |——|_—| —| |__| 12 pm. 
1. | 1003 |——'—_'——- —— —— 47 45 pm. 7 10 pm. 
15; — 1003 | ————_|_- ——- ——45 50 pm.) 8 12 pm. 
16;/—— —-—-, 1003 |_—- —_- ————- ——._ 48 pm 12 pm. 
17 —— ———, 100 |——- —~—— ——- —— 40 45 pm 11 pm. 
1¢}——'———,_ 992. | ——\. —- —— ——- ——._ 45 pm. “ll pm. 
19\——'—_——|_ 994. |__| —____'_ __ | _ 8pm. 
21——/_—_ 993. | __ _. —— 109g —— 9 13 pm. 
; TT 4 
) 993 |__—_——_ -—— 110 _———. 40 pm. 8 pm. 
23|\ |__| 993 — |_| —_'|—_—. 42 45 pm 7 pm. 
24 | —an| ene 995 |__ —__'—— —- ——, 40 pm 7 11 pm. 
os a eee 992 os aan Se Ga 40 pm 8 7pm. 
| | | | ' 
| 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 
J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 








